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THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
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McK. TWOMBLY 

the corner of Wall and Broad 

Streets the other day, engaged in 
earnest conversation with the senior mem- 
ber of a prominent Wall Street firm. One 
of the ‘“ pikers” of the curb thought he 
saw an opportunity to get a tip, so he sidled 
up in such a way as to catch any stray re- 
marks that might give him some inside in- 
formation. And this is what he heard Mr. 
Twombly say: 

“T have just harvested my crop of pota- 
toes, and I figure up that they cost me 
about 4 cents apiece, but they are the 
finest potatoes I ever ate, and I will sell 
you your Winter supply at the market rate, 
whatever that is.”’ 

Mr. Twombly is raising garden truck at 
his country home, in New Jersey, as a pas- 
time. 


was standing at 
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When George Gould was leaving with his 
family for the West the other day Kingr 
don Gould found a very dilapidated look- 
ing brown and red pup dodging in and 
out among the trucks of the cars on the 
station platform. With a boy's spirit he 
ran and picked it up with expressions of 
Sympathy at its starved and dilapidated 
looking appearance. It was a mangy look- 
ing pup and was apparently an outcast. 
When the Gould boy picked the pup up 
his governess raised a protest and ap- 
pealed to Mr. Gould to sustain her in her 
order to let the dog go. 

“Oh, he looks so hungry that I'd like to 
give him a good meal, papa,” pleaded 
young Gould. 

With the proviso that Kingdon should 
not handle the dog, but turn him over to 
the porter, to be cleaned, young Gould 
was allowed to put the pup aboard the 
private car, and that lucky animal is now 
travelling around over the West with the 


Gould family. 
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James R. Keene was asked the other day 
by a lady for a “point” on a certain 
stock that he is reported to be manipulat- 
ing in his own peculiar way of a lightning 
change from the bear to the bull side. 

“There are times,’ he said, gallantly, 
“when one must keep his plans to him- 
self. When I tell you to buy, you buy, 
and you'll make some money. And the 
same when I tell you to sell.” 

“But I want to know what you know,” 
she persisted, adding, “and get in before 
the rise.” 

“—Or fall?” 

“I think you are just mean,” she 
tinued, petulantly, with flashing 
aimed at the doughty warrior of so many 
Wall Street battles, 


con- 


eyes 


“Now, see here,’ retorted Mr. Keene, 
continuing, ‘I know what I am going to 
do—” 


“ Yes—yes—and you might tell me! 

“Well, then, I am 1—and now you want 
to know—” 

“ Yés—yes—please—"’ 

“That would be another 1—now two 1s 
together make eleven, and 11 could never 
keep,a secret—especially when No, 2 in the 
secret is a woman!” 

‘Oh, you are too mean for anything!" 

“But,” added Mr. Keene, gallantly, 
* send me a check for the amount you wish 
to risk—and I'll promise you that there 
will not be a loss.” 

“Well, 1 will; I'll 
money,” she replied, 
me with your secret!"’ 
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/ A. J. Cassatt, President of the Pennsyl- 
: vania Railway, was making a quiet tour 
i over one of the branches of the system re- 
j cently, and wandered into an out-of-the- 
j way switch yard, where something one of 
i the yard men was doing did not meet with 

his approbation. He made some suggestion 

to the man, who asked: 

“Who are you that's trying to teach me 

| ¢ my bustness?"’ 

: “T am an officer of the road,” replied 
Mr. Cassatt. 

‘Let's see your switchkey, 

the man, suspiciously. 

= Mr, Cassatt pulled from his hip pocket 
his key ring, to which was attached the 
switch key, which no railroad man in ser- 
vice is ever without. It was sufficient proof 
for the switchman, who then did as he was 


told. 
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The old guard at the Hoffman House 
have the laugh on Major McLaughlin, Eu- 
gene D. Wood, and William Sautter. As 
they sauntered out of Mr. Sautter’s broker- 
age office the other day they espied a fat- 
Jooking but well-worn wallet on the floor. 
It was also seen by a bell boy, who 
grabbed it and without opening it turned 

‘ it over to Col. John Peaceck, who was be- 
hind the dask. Col. Peacock was busy at 
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‘I admire that boy's honesty,” remarked 
Mr. Wood, and he emptied about §2 in 
_ change into the bell boy’s hand. ‘So do 

I," added the Major, who gaye the lad a 


trust you with my 
“even if you won't 


then,” said 
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two-dollar bill. Mr. Sautter, not to be be- 
hindhand, added a like amount. 

The next moment Col. Peacock opened 
the wallet, to find it stuffed with a lot of 
paper of no value, Now Messrs. Wood, 
McLaughlin, and Sautter are wondering if 
they were victims of a practical joker. 
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“For Mayor, Edward M. Shepard. No 
Man's Man,” is the slogan invented by the 
Democratic leaders in Brooklyn, A day or 
two ago the leader of one of the up-town 
Assembly Districts dropped into the Wil- 
loughby Street auction room and button- 
holed one of the county leaders. 

“Say,” he said, ‘that motto about 
Shepard being no man's man is all right 
enough in its way, but why not add that 
he’s no woman's man, either?” 

“How's that?’’ asked the buttonholed 
one, interested. 

‘Why, he’s a bachelor, ain't he?” 
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According to popular tradition, Russell 
Sage sustains life when down-town with a 
cracker, a red apple and a glass of water. 
This is as wide of fact as are many such 
stories about prominent men. Mr. Sage 
is not only ‘nice’ in regard to what he 
eats, but a hearty trencherman and an ex- 
cellent authority on all that goes to make 
ug a satisfactory meal. He is always 
punctual in going to the Western Union 
building at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Here on the fourth tloor is a refectory 
and Mr. Sage often finds himself at the 
same mess table with the Goulds, Gen. 
Thomas T. Eckert, and the other high of- 
ficials of the Gould Railroad systems and 
corporation. The menu is always an elab- 
orate one and takes in all the market lux- 
uriles, 
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Col. Alexander P. Ketchum's bonhomie 
and wit are much adinired and at the cup 
yacht races he sustained his reputation as 
a humorist. One of his stories showed that 
he had not only the gift of gracefully sub- 
mitting to a story against himself, but 
that he could point his shaft in that direc- 
tion and enjoy the thrust. 

“‘T married,"’ he said, ‘‘ Miss Clara, one 
of the three charming Dwight girls. Now 
just see how chance runs as to punning 
combinations. The others married W. I. 
Walker and T. A. Leggett. So you get the 
combination, Walker, Leggett and Ketch- 
um. Progression, isn't it? Yes, a whole 
Rocky Mountain detective agency shooting 
match."’ 
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Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles and Pres- 
ident James J. Hill of the Great Northern 


® 


Railroad Company indulged in an exciting 


impromptu foot race at Billings, Mon., 
the other day, and the army officer won 
easily. 

In company with Senator W. A. Clark 
they were on their way to Canton, Ohio, 
to attend the late President McKinley's 
funeral, in Mr. Hill's private car. They 
were standing on the platform at the ex- 
treme rear end of their car, talking to some 
friends. The engine crew ahead was busy 
fixing a hot box on one of the tank's wheels. 
Suddenly and without warning, the train 
began to move, and the two men thought 
it was starting out of town. 

The train was short, and the engine a 
powerful one, and in a half-coach length 
would be moving at a ten-mile rate. To get 
on board they must either climb over the 
high tron railing that surrounded the ob- 
servation platform or make a run of sixty 
feet to the front platform of the car. In an 
instant and without consultation, both de- 
cided to run for it, and they started even. 
It was a hot race while it lasted, and Gen. 
Miles distanced the railway man, winning 
by seven feet. 

Just as they had mounted the platform 
the train came to a_ standstill. The en- 
gineer was simply pulling down to where 
the station platform was lower in order 
that he might work on.the hot box to bet- 
ter advantage. 
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Helen Gould's charities are not unknown. 
She has a handsome way of doing things. 
This was bound to cause favorable com- 
ment, and what she did was certain to be 
printed in the newspapers as of importance 
in the events of the day. Her lesser chari- 
ties do not find their way into print, for 
they are done very quietly and with a stud- 
jed avoidance of publicity. It is only fair, 
however, to other young women of means 
and with the same desire to be helpful to 
their less fortunate sisters to tell of one of 
her thoughtful pastimes, 

The other afternoon she was seen in a 
butcher's shop with about twenty young 
women, Miss Gould was as modestly 
dressed as her companions. The butcher 
was busy cutting, sawing, and weighing, 
while Miss Gould was pointing out to her 
companions the parts which cost the least. 
She showed how the butcher could cut meat 











































in a way that still kept ft tender, and then 





she told of the proper manner of cooking 
and serving. 

It was a lesson of the utmost value to 
the young women. They were working 
girls, knew the pinch of poverty, and had 
little time for careful bargaining. They 
were learning how to get the most for their 
money. To the many who knew Miss Gould 
it would be superfluous to add that none of 
the meat used in the practical illustration 
was wasted and that the butcher's delivery 


boy carried parcels to address<s distant 
from his usual route. 
© @ ® 

“Not shy on venison this year,”’ said A. 
Barton Hepburn, Vice President of the 
Chase National Bank, one day last week 
as he entered its office with a messenger 
boy tagging after him with a big parcel. 
Mr. Hepburn had just returned from a 


wild region twenty miles from Musquoboboit, 
Nova Scotia, where he shot a fine moose, 
and the parcel contained some of its meat 
which was generously distributed among 
his banking friends. A friendly shooting 
rivalry exists between Mr. Hepburn and 
Henry W. Cannon, President of the bank, 
who probably have no equals in the bank- 
ing world when it comes to skill with a 
sporting rifle on big game. Mr. Cannon 
had, when they were called from their 
camp on their Adirondack preserve of 
3,000 acres, the Massawepie Club, by the 
news of President McKinley's death, se- 
cured a fine buck. Mr. Hepburn was “‘shy” 
then, but he redeemed his record in Nova 
Scotia, 
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Fifth Avenue church parade garb and 


patent leather shoes are Rardly suited to 
a shore casting striped bash fisherman, 
but Giovanni P. Morosini, banker, so- 
ciety man, and son of the financier of 
that name, who was one of Gen. Gari- 
baldi’s intimate friends, sometimes affects 
such a ‘rig.’ Mr. Morosini, who lives 
with his father at Riverdale, has been 
called the King of the North River fisher- 
men. He has often been “ high rod” of the 
season with bass of over twenty pounds, 
and his outfits are the most costly that 
can be obtained. He always has severa! 
worth from $100 to $150 each. Mr. Moro- 
sini as a fisherman ignores class distinc- 
tions and is generous almost to a fault. In 
several instances he has taken a fancy to 
a chum in humble life and fitted him out 
with one of his sets of fishing parapher- 
nalia, going the next day to his tackle deal- 
er to replace it. 
© @ 

Consul General Charles M. Dickinson, 
whose negotiations with the brigands who 
captured Miss Stone are now in progress, 
is the author of the celebrated poem ‘“ The 
Children,”” quite generally attributed to 
Charles Dickens. There arose at one time 
quite a controversy over the authorship 
of the verses, which was finally set at rest 
by a letter from the English author giving 
full credit for the production to the Amer- 
ican. 

Despite his literary tendencies—aftid he is 
the author of considerable other verse—Mr. 
Diekinson is a cool, diplomatic man of 
affairs, whose friends are sure he will 
leave nothing undone to save the captured 
missionary. He is editor and proprietor of 
The Binghamton Republican. 
General Dickinson to whom credit is due 
for the establishment of the American 
warehouse in Constantinople, which has 
done much to introduce American flour and 
other products into the Levant. 
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The Sampson-Schley controversy was un- 
der discussion by a party of Kentuckians 
in which were ex-Gov. Proctor Knott, In- 
ternal Revenue Collector John W. Yerkes, 
and Col. “ Jack’’ Chinn. Mr. Yerkes sup- 
ported the Sampson proposition, whereupon 
ex-Gov. Knott remarked: 

“John, I am very glad to hear you ex- 
press yourself. When a lad I went to the 
woods with a boy younger and smaller 
than myself. We jumped a rabbit that ran 
into a sink hole. We waited in vain for two 
hours for the rabbit to reappear, and I ad- 
vised my companion to smoke him out 
while I sought other game. When I re- 
turned the boy had the rabbit, and I took it 
away from him. And that is just what 
Sampson has been trying to do with 


Schley.” Re 


“I'm not ‘high rod’ at West Island this 
year,” said Frederick D. Tappen, President 
of the Gallatin National Bank, last week. 
This active banking and Clearing House 
authority is an expert striped bass angler, 
and West Island is the headquarters of the 
most select fishing club of the northeast 
coast. The season for 11 has been a fine 
one, but no record was broken with the 
largest bass taken, one of thirty-eight 
pounds. Mr. Tappen landed many fine fish, 
but none went over twenty-one pounds. He 
is a clever fly caster, and had some fine 
trout fishing at the Suffolk Club at Gays- 
‘bank, L. L, in the Spring. 
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W. B. Hornblower has solved the mystery 
of how to have one’s library absolutely to 
himself. Like many of the busy lawyers 


of New York, he hus a good deal of work she had learned to 
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to do at home in the evening. When he 
planned his beautiful home on East Eighty- 
ninth Street, he arranged that the library 
should be on the second floor and off the 
Street. Visitors would not thoughtlessly 
drop in there, and he could avoid the ne- 


cessity of occasionally informing the 
thoughtless that their presence would be 
preferable somewhere else. There is no 
danger of the library becoming a sitting 
room, 

© @ 
Former Fire Commissioner William C. 


Bryant, manager of The Brooklyn Times 
and Secretary of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association, was the first 
speaker at a dinner on board the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm a few days ago. He said 


he expected to be called upon to speak, but 
not so early in the proceedings. The occa- 
sion recalled to him the epitaph on the 
monument erected to a twenty-eight-year- 
old man in Connecticut, which read: “I 
expected this, but not so soon.” 
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The number of prominent men who are 
endeavoring to reduce their weight by va- 
rious metheds is astonishing as well ag 
amusing when they narrate their experi- 
ences—of how ene works several hours at 
parlor calisthenics; of another who skips 
his breakfast; of a third who imbibes a 
gallon of Croton per diem, while a fourth 
fasts almost into starvation. 

** Beware how you trifle with yourselves,” 
observes Dr. Girdner. “ Past fifty a man 
does not want to lose too much flesh, 
Nature gives him his allowance. Eat less, 
drink less, and let nature do the rest. Or 
go to my sanitarium—the walk around the 
reservoir in Central Park—and get good 
air, good exercise. Dickens said our parks 
are breathing spots for the public, and this 
walk around the reservoir in Central Park 


is the greatest breathing spot in the 
world, Sir!’ 
eo ¢ 
During the convocation of the University 
of the State of New York last Summer 


State Historian Hugh Hastings drifted into 
the corridor where the pedagogues. were 
wont to congregate. The sides of this cor- 
ridor in the Capitol were hung with pict- 
ures such as are used in educational work. 
These attracted the eye of Mr. Hastings, 
especially some photographs of Rome and 
its vicinity. Mr. Hastings wore a slouch ‘ 
hat, no vest, and carried himself with a 
negligent air. As he looked at the pictures 

the man in charge of them for the publish- 

ers said: 

“Those pictures are pretty nice.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Hastings, ‘“ they 
are the best views of Rome that I have 
ever seen. By the way, have you any 
views of the Mausoleum of Hadrian?” 

‘Where may that be?"’ asked the man, 
answering Mr. Hastings. 

“Why, it is on the Appian Way, one of 
the most famous structures of the early 
Christian era, built, I believe, in the second 
century after Christ.” 

‘* No,” replied the man, “I can’t say that 
I ever heard of the structure.”’ 

Mr. Hastings departed, with the remark: 

“T have always been anxious to get a good 
picture of the tomb of Hadrian, and your 
pictures are so fine I was in hopes of se- 
curing one when I saw the display here.” 

When Mr. Hastings was gone, the man 
in charge of the pictures turned to an or- 
derly and said: *‘ That rube thought he was 
going to have some fun with me, but I 
didn’t bite." 

“Don't you know who that is?” asked 
the orderly. ‘‘No? That is State His- 
torian Hastings, one of the best read and 
most extensively traveled men in New 
York State.” 

“That's the how, is it?'’ murmured the 
other, as he rapidly hurried to the further 
end of the corridor. 
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William Leverich Brower tells a story of 
the recent annual meeting of the Particular @ 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 
this city. A friend passed the church, at 
the portal of which a newsboy was reading 
the afternoon papers. 

“Can you tell me what is going on in the 
church, my lad?" asked Mr. Brower's 
friend, 

“Yep; dey’s a meetin’ o’ de Perticular 
Sinners in dere,"’ readily responded the 
newsboy, who couldn't understand why the 
inquirer smiled. 
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That corporations are not always soulless 
was proved a few days ago by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company when they re- 
moved the old bell from Locomotive 293 and 
put in its place a new one. 

The sound of the old bell as it clanged 
by the home of Mrs. Otto Brantigan re- 
called to the mother’s mind the death of 
her son, who was the fireman on this en- 
gine, which runs on the Jeffersanville, 
Md., division of the road. While leaning 
from his cab widow her son had been 
struck and killed while his train was 
crossing a bridge.. 

Mrs. Brantigan, in making her appeal to 
Supervisor Morris of that division, said 
distinguish the. 






of the bell on 293 
sound she knew when’ her son had re- 
turned from a run, and its echoes were 
messages of joy that made her glad. This 
gladness was now turned to sorrow, for 
each time 293 passed it reminded her that 
her boy was no more. 

The order to replace the bell with a new 
one was issued as soon as the Superin- 
tendent received the appeal. 
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A young man left Columbia University 
library one evening last week, dnd was 
walking toward Amsterdam Avenue, when 
a beggar approached him. The young man 
listened with expressionless features while 
the usual hard luck tale was forthcoming. 
Then he looked at the beggar and sald in 
the most matter of fact tones: 

“Arma virumque cano.” 

“ Sir"? exclaimed tne astonished mendi- 
cant. 

* Trojae qui primus ab oris,” said the 
yeung man, with rising inflection. 

The beggar showed signs of wilting, but 
rallied enough to venture: 

“ Parlez vous Francais?” 

Still the man from Columbia 
an impassive countenance, and 
out in the language of Cicero's famous !n- 
vective, exclaimed: 

* Quo tantem abutere. 
patientia nostra.” 

This was too much for the beggar, who 
vanished beggars will. The Columbia 
man went his way, remarking that at 1 
he had discovered a use for his classi 
education. 


usque Catalina, 


as 
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Mrs. William Astor tells this good story 
of retort made by of her 
coachmen. She had been out driving in 
Central Park, where it is her habit to take 
a turn every afternoon when the weather 
The coachman, owing to a too live- 
ly use of the whip, had nearly run into an- 
other vehicle, and had displayed bad judg- 
ment generally. 

* James,’ said Mrs. 
ing to her residence, 
to-day. What 
you for if not to use?" 

“Mem,” said James, “if IT had any head, 
sure I'd not be here working fer at 
thirty-five dollars a month.” 


a clever one 


is fine. 


Astor, 
fou were 


return- 
very 
head 


after 
care- 
less given 


S your 


you 
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A somewhat sanctimonious acquaintance 
of Charity Commissioner John W. Keller 
stopped him on the street a few days ago 
and began to lecture him about betting on 
He told the Commissioner of 
the turf, and the horrible 
racing was doing to the rising 


horse 
the evils 
harm horse 
generation. 

Several friends of Mr. Keller enjoyed (the 
man's lecture and the Commissioner's poor- 
ly suppressed annoyance. Finally Mr. 
ler asked: 

* Did you ever see a horse race? 

“No!!!” horrifiedly. 

“Do you know any turfmen? 

“No!i! Indeed!!!” 

“ Well, then, here is a little conundrum 
for you,’ said Mr. Keller, in evident anger. 
“Why are you, a man who has 
quaintances in the sporting world, like the 
only excuse for a man's bad manners?" 

“ J—I-—-I do-oo-n't know,’ stammered 
sanctimonious one. 

he knows no better,”’ the 
Commissioner and his friends walked away, 
leaving man with a red face and 
mouth standing on the sidewalk. 

“ Do you think he tumbled, John?" 
one. 

‘I hope so, and T think he will keep his 
lectures for some replied Mr, 
Keller 


races, 


of 


no ac- 


the 


secause and 


a open 


asked 


one else," 
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When entered the room everybody 
looked him. If he had been on the 
stage he would have been accused of over- 
his part. People would 
was exaggerated 
of the older Sothern’s Lord Dundreary 
and of his Lord Chumley. He 
waiting for some one in the reception room 
of Broadway hotel. His strut and look 
of fatigued with everything, 
his utter self-contentment, excited 
the of two One of 
them commented on the Britisher, wonder- 
ing if, as he expressed it, “ he ts the 
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he 
at 
have said 
combination 


doing 
that it an 


son's was 
a 
being 
air 


and 
of 
interest young men, 
real 
artiele.” 

His companion was ready to bet against 
this, declared him “imitation.”” Just 
then another young man entered and joined 
the critics. 

“For Heaven's 
“don't stupid, 


and 


he said, 
as well as rude. That 
Lieut. Col. A. L. Bayley His Maj- 
Army, now stationed Bermuda, 
times commended by Lord 
gallantry in 
and a jolly 


sake, boys,”’ 
be 
of 


in 


is 
esty’s 
tob- 
the 
good 


several 
for 
African 


erts 
South 
sort.’ 


conspicuous 
campaign 


officer, and 
the English- 


critics, 


joined the British 
walked away 
glancing at 
arawil: 
chap, you 
some of 
before I 


Then he 
the 


without 


two 


as 


man, his said 
with 
* Jack, 


troduce 


a weary 

in- 
sort 
don teher- 


really must 


your 


old 


me to real 


friends 


American s 


know 


A mun was taken ill with appendicitis 
ago in the parish of certain 
Presbyterian minister of Brook- 
patient the of 
a minister of the Gospel, but his 
brother to summon an Episcopalian from 
another district, saying there was nothing 
in the Presbyterian prayer book applicable 
to his The Episcopal minister re- 
monstrated against intruding upon an- 
other's field, but was finally persuaded to 
the bedside of the k The 
explained that he was ill 
appendicitis, and did the 


not a 
prominent 


lyn. ‘The 


long 
desired services 


asked 


case 


attend si 
latter 


with 


man. 
very 


not think 


maintained | 
launching 


Kel- | 
friendship of the Morgan house, and traces 


| the 


thing that would console him. ‘“ Why, 
yes it does,” replied the Episcopalian; 
“you'll find that in the appendix.” 
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“James J. Hill has two tads,” sald a 
friend of the railroad President a few 
days ago. ‘ The first is the collection of 
paintings. In his home in 8t. Paul he 
has a large number of paintings known all 
over the world. His other amusement Is 
the collecting of unset jewels. He usually 
carries a handful of valuable jewels with 
him in a trousers pocket, and often care- 
lessly takes them out and displays them 
to his friends.” 
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Among the few people at the Holland 
House in the gray 3 
morning to see Alfred Vanderbilt start on 
his coaching trip to Philadelphia was John 
Drew. The chill air of the morning put a 
blanket on any enthusiasm that otherwise 
might have existed, which caused Drew to 
remark to Vanderbilt: 

“This is a beastly hour for an opening 
performance and I'm afraid you can never 
make it popular.” 

“But you will admit, 
original,” and then turning 


that it's 
looking 


Drew, 
and 


| around at the muffled figures of the several 
| shivering members of the younger set of 


the 400, continued, “There are no dead 
heads in the audience and I can certainly 
feel sure that whatever criticism may be 
written about it will be on the level.” 


Henry F. Gillig declares that his failure 





|} posit as Mr. 
} terprising 


| his 


| was in 


| revealed 


some years ago in London was caused by 
| the late William H. Vanderbilt's attempt 
| to help him Mr. Vanderbilt had lost a 
| trunk*on one of the railroads, and sought 
American Exchange to 
personally instituted a 
the American system 


' the aid of Gillig's 
it. Gillig 
which, with 


| recover 
search, 


| ter, but which required a special train and 
several days’ industrious overhauling of the 
luggage in various way stations before the 
‘missing trunk was recovered. Mr. Van- 
{ derbilt wished to remunerate Mr. Gillig, 
who declined any pay, but requested Mr. 
Vanderbilt to register at the Exchange. 
Mr. Vanderbilt, complying with this re- 
quest, also forwarded a check for $100,000 
| for deposit. Now, Mr, Gillig kept his ac- 
count with the conservative banking house 
of Junius Morgan, paying out in his check 
on this bank, and when such a large de- 
Vanderbilt's was offered the 
financier decided to clip the en- 
American's financial wings, and 
on the ground that 
agency could not do a banking busi- 
Gilig returned the check to Mr. 
Vanderbilt with explanations, and soon 
after found that he had lost the financial 





veteran 
declined to receive it, 


ness, 


his subsequent failure to his inability to 
obtain from them aid when he had hereto- 
fore always received it. 


A nice little boy from Philadelphia, who 
Washington a few days ago, seeing 
some of the sights under the guidance of 
his uncle, made an inquiry that may have 
the impression entertained by 
large number of American boys of his age 
about ten. He had been through the great 





building to the west of the White House, 
had the State Department Library, 
models of soldiers in the War Depart- 
ment, and the three or four models left of 
the Navy Department's big fleet of 
models. As he was leaving the building he 
turned with a very anxious look in his 
his uncle guide: 

“Say, uncle,’ said he, 
shown me where they keep 
Schley locked up!’ 

The boy evidently imagined that Schley 
is a prisoner, brought out each day to be 
carried to court. The uncle pointed out the 
Arlington ilotel as he walked along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and explained that Schley 
for the present lives there, and that he 
was not likely to get to prison as the result 
of the investigation which he un- 
dergoing. But the inquiry suggested won- 
der as to whether there are not other boys 
who imagine that the man who was at San- 
tiago is living behind bolts and bars. 
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An elderly couple who were doing" 


} Washington were riding on an open car in 


! 


' 
i 
! 


{ 


They were gentle, 
in every- 
man ina 
evidently 


that city the other day. 
placid, amiable, and interested 
thing. In front of them was a 
blue uniform, and the couple 
thought he was a conductor or other rail- 
road employe. Presently the old man 
leaned forward, and tapping the uniformed 
man on the shoulder, asked him politely if 
he would tell them when they got to the 
Congressional Library. 

“With pleasure,’ replied 
man. 

* Thank my 
gentle old tourist. 

When they reached the Congressional Li- 
brary the uniformed man looked up from 
his newspaper and pointed it out to them. 
They got out and the car started. The uni- 
formed man turned around to see that his 
charges were going in the right direction, 
and saw them heading toward the Capitol. 
He turned around and roared out to therm: 
“No, no! You're going to the Capitol! 
That's the library, over there!" 

And having made sure that they were 
headed right, he again became immersed in 
his paper. The old couple, so Intent on see- 
ing all the “sights of Washington,’ went 
their way ignorant that the man who had 
directed them was himself of the 
“| sights,” He was Capt. Sigsbee, late of 
the Maine, in full dress uniform on his way 
to testify before the Schley court of in- 
quiry. 


the uniformed 


you, good man,” said the 
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X-SBNATOR PETTIGREW of Soith 

Dakota continues to be extremely pes- 

simistic, especially on the trust ques- 
tion, He was in St. Paul this week, and at 
one of the hotels a group gathered about 
him. ‘ ‘ . 

“The combinations already formed,” he 
remarked, “together with those forming, 
are forcing the country toward Socialism 
with great rapidity. It is singular that the 
leaders of the Republican organization can- 
not discern this potent fact, and that if 
there is really the virtue in the competi- 
tive commercial system which this gener- 
ation has been tangh! to believe, the sup- 
port given trusts and overwhelming com- 
binations of capital by the predominant 
party is rapidly and certainly destroying 
the competitive system. It is altogether 
inexplicable,"’ said the Senator, shaking his 
head gravely and laspirg into thought. 

Then the irrepressible J. Adam Bede, for- 
mer United States Marshal, injected him- 
self strenuously into the conversation thus: 

“The Senator, having been successful 
under the competitive system, hates to see 
it destroyed. Did you ever hear how he 
crushed a Minneapolis lawyer on a real 
estate deal? Now that he's here, I'l tell it. 
Back in the early days the Senator's eagle 
eyes rested upon a plece of real estate 
made valuable by being in proximity to 
his home, Sioux Falls. Nobody seemed to 
own the land, or bothered to pay taxes on 
it, so the Senator was contented to lie still 
and watch, until one day a Minneapolis 
lawyer slipped in quietly and purchased 
the tract at tax sale. Then the Senator 
started on the war path, and found that a 
Sioux half-breed near Mendota, Minn., held 
the fee simple to the property. He came 
quietly to St. Paul and, proceeding to Men- 
dota, found the Minneapolis lawyer nego- 
tlating with the owner of the land. The 
Senator waited outside in the bushes until 
the lawyer had finished his transaction 
and then slipped in with a quitclaim deed 
all prepared and ready for execution. 

“*T have just sold him to Batteese, 

half-breed. 
‘Oh, that makes no difference; sell him 
to me,’ said the Senator. ‘If you 
sign this deed I'll give you all this,’ 
he exhibited five twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, 

“The temptation was too great, and the 
half-breed fell—and executed. 

“ When the Senator reached the train h« 
found the lawyer aboard, and while the 
cars were specding toward Sioux Falls he 
pondered how he was going to get his in- 
strument on record ahead of his legal com- 
When the train within four 
or five miles of Sioux Falls, Pettigrew went 
forward and climbed on to the engine. 

“*Say,’ he remarked to the 
‘ain't old here 
der** 

‘What machine?’ 

“""'Phis old tub of engine. Don't it 
immediate repairs’ and the Senator 
slipped another twenty-dollar gold piece 
into the hand of the astonished engineer, 
and then held a whispered communion with 
him. The engineer winked at the Senator, 
slowed up the train and called up the con- 
ductor, telling him the engine was verv 
close to wrecked condition, and that he 
would be compelled to drop the train for 
half an hour while he ran into Sioux Falls 
to have screw or two tightened and the 
old tub braced up. 

“The Senator with the engineer, 
while the Minneapolis lawyer remained or 
out the prairie, and the 
went record first. Oh, 
Pettigrew would not have 
commercial system de- 
your life!’ and Bede 
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not 


on 
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the 
on 
laughed. 
* There 
most 
remarked 


that 
on 


than 
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is more truth in 
of them they tell 
Mr. Pettigrew. 


story 


in me,” 


Gov. Hogg s Hard-Luck Story. 
X-GOV. “JIM” HOGG of 
town on his annual Fall visit 
city. The Governor has been 
successful in business the past year, but 
never misses the opportunity to tell one 
of those hard-luck stories of his early ca- 
reer, which, given with such genuine feel- 
ing, always deeply impresses his auditors. 
His latest is that of the early days when 
Mr. Hogg had first commenced the 
tice of law in his Texan after his 
return from the civil war. 
lie was decidedly hard up 
bill amounting to $0”, and 
limits of landlady leniency. Sitting in his 
office day, wondering how he could 
raise the needed sum, a man entered and 
informed him he wished legal advice. 

“ Fifty dollars, Sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Hogg 

almost involuntarily as he saw of 
financial windfall. 
“Oh, you want your fee in advance? 
All right, Sir,” the client took a roll 
of bills from his pocket and handed him a 
$50 bill. 

The visitor 
templated some “ crooked 
of the robbing of a 


Texas is in 
the 


very 


to 


prac- 
home, 


for board 
was on the 


a 


one 


visions 


a 
and 


he con- 


nothing 
banking 


announced that 
work” 
private 


then 


short 
house. 
Mr. Hoge to 


a 


while considering his duty 
his client also was mindful of that 
good citizen, and gently but firmly dis- 
suaded his visitor from his proposed crime, 
raising all the legal obstacies he could, 
rather than faclilifating the other's scheme 
to escape by his aid the penalty if de- 
tected. The man left not so much dis- 
couraged as Mr, Hogg thought he ought to 
be, while Hogg himself 
boarding house joyously 
board bill. 

His surprise and disappointment when he 
did not find the aforesaid $50 in his pocket, 
where he had placed it when he received 
it from his client. may be imagined. It 


as 


hastened 
to 


his 
his 


to 
liquidate 








cannot well be deseribed. A thorough 
search of his clothes, his office, and the 
route he had taken did not discover the 
missing Treasury note, He fancied at the 
time that his landlady did not believe his 
story, but learned afterward that in this 
he did her an injustice, as she was cone 
vinced by his sincerity. Returning to his 
office later he found under his door a 
scrawl on a bit of paper to the effect that 
the party did not consider the advice given 
worth the sum charged, and that before 
leaving he had therefore stolen the bill 
from his pocket. ‘ Don't talk to me,” the 
Governor exclaims in concluding this story, 
“of honor among thieves.” 

The Governor pronounces his name as if 
spelled “‘ Hogue,”’ but the unsophisticated 
pages will go about the corridor shouting 
“ Letter for Gov. Heg!”’ 


To Tempt the Appetite. 


HAT a relief from the weariness 
of having to study a bill of fare,” 
exclaimed a guest of one of the 

members of the Midday Club as he 
sauntered through their handsome rooms 
in the Broad-Exchange Building. On @ 
sideboard arranged for the purpose were 
temptingly displayed huge joints of beef, 
mutton, ham, and other meats ready 
for “cold cuts," a huge cold salmon, 
a few birds and chickens, and salads 
and tid-bits of various kinds. All were 
tastefully decorated, and immediately 
suggestive of just what would satisfy an 
appetite that was neither equal to a course 
luncheon, nor in condition to be jogged inte 
activity by a line of type on the carte du 
jour. 

“A growing custom in the city, and so 
sensible a one,’ commented the business 
man, “that it wonder how we have 
consented to become slaves of a bill of fare, 
and have heretofore refused to shake off 
its fetters. The Ardsicy Ciub adopted it 
some time ago, and with the growth of 
dining clubs this custom of displaying food 
to tempt much dry goods 
house displays tempt the 
bargain universal. 
Cafés the man 
who know 
just what he wants, every- 
thing to commend it that [ 
can think of to condemn 
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and nothing 
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He Knew Sage’s Habit. 

NE of the younger proprietors of one 
of the big department stores up town 
that * bargain or 

a special preannounced day every week has 
been winning all expenses by betting 
with his coterie in Delmonico’s that Russell 
Sage would be the first to arrive 
at his store on the morning of the marked- 
He knew 

financier 


misses 


advertises sales * 


his 


one of 
down disposals 
that the An 
Spring all 
‘clearings out." Mr. Sage picks up bar- 
gains in all of things which he can 
find use for, froma pair of trousers ($3.50- 
original price $7) to small utensils 
marked from 95 penny 
apiece. 
a 
their buying 
to the 
would 


from experience 
rarely in the 
one these 


vete 
and F of 


sorts 


kitchen 
down cents to a 
be 
Mr. 
served narrator of this true story, 
** there be poverty the 
mortification and suffering resulting there- 
from Nearly living beyond 
their means.” 


Boldt’s Only Regret. 


ILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 
stopping at Mr. Bokit's hotel 
Philadelphia. On leaving he casu- 

observed mine host: **Mr. Boldt, 

build a hotel on the site of 
my mansion on Fifth Avenue, and when [ 
do I shall want you to take it,” 

“1 do not think my wife will ever*consent 
to my leaving Philadelphia,’ responded Mr. 
Boldt, with complete truth, taking the 
statement of Mr. Astor as a passing come- 
pliment, which is often paid popular boni- 
he with characteristic mod- 
esty and acumen of human nature. 

So long a time—several years—elapsed be- 
fore he heard again from Mr. Astor that 
he had almost forgotten the circumstance, 
when he was one day summoned to New 
York to confer with an architect about the 
proposed hotel—the Waldorf. ‘This is the 
true story of how Mr. Boldt became the 
lessee of the famous hostelry. 

Mr. Boldt admits now that he entered on 
his new sphere of activity with some mis- 
givings—probably he would not have 
cepted Mr. Astor's offer but for the urgent 
counsel of his wife-—and also that the first 
six months he lost money in what the pa- 
pers at the time characterized his 
** colossal enterprise.’ 

“But the day of losses 
Boldt exclaims, adding, ‘‘and my only 
gret is that the hyphenated hotels do 
cover the entire block! 
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Board of Public “ Imps.” 


fiend is 


“The 
and 


abbreviation nuisance 
ought to suppressed law,”’ said 
a man in the office of the Public 
Improvemeits, “but the limit was reached 
the other day when letter came in here 


“ Mr. So-and-So, Board of Pub- 


a 
be by 


toard of 


a 
addressed: 
lic Imps.’ "’ 

“ Maybe that 
result of carelessness,’ 
* Perhaps 


was neither joke nor the 
of his 


meant it, 


a 
returned one 
associates. the man 


the level. 


Not Baa, Eh? 
Wilkins—If the Shamrock should happen 
to sink here, they'll never be able to raise 


‘on 


her. 

Bilkins—Why not? 
Wilkins—Well, they 
rocks in this country, you know. 


can't raise Shame 
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A RACE TRACK 
ot STRATEGIST ge 


AGINNIS sat smoking his pipe on his 
doorstep as I strolled his way on u 
particularly sultry evening of a par- 

ticularly sultry August week. The day had 


been a hard one and | felt the need of en- 


tertainment. Consequently I turned to Ma- 
ginnis. 

When Maginnis is disposed he is a foun- 
tain of inspiration. At other times he is as 
unprofitable as he tells me the automobiles 
have made the hack business, and he 
knows, for it was while a driver for Pat 
Sheehy that Maginnis laid the foundation 
of his fortune. Now he owns the apart- 
ment house he lives in—and he looks like 
the janitor. 

Maginnis is probably the most naive, soft- 
hearted rogue east of Third Avenue. His 
prosperity was not made with hands but 
with feet, the feet of a cross-grained, 
tempered, unsound, evil-eyed, stable 
long since converted into soap and glue, 
and, according to Maginnis, never a horse 
needed conversion more thoroughly. It is 
a tale the Irishman loves to tell and one 
that I love to hear. 

‘Tis a fine evening, Mac,” 
of starting an argument. 

Maginnis cocked one 
bow! of his pipe. 

‘It is so,” he 
what ye say an’ 
in’ ut is f'r the poor babbies 
like s)> manny flies all 
foornace ye call N’Yark.” 

I saw that t»> heat had told on him. 
Maginnis was i. no mood for story telling. 
I was compelled to resort to strategy. 

‘I went down to Sheepshead Bay to- 
day,"’ I remarked tentatively, taking a seat 
on the rail. No reply was deigned. Things 
looked unpromising, but I tried again. 

“TI suppose you heard about the fourth 
race?’ | continued as the roar of a passing 
Second Avenue train died away. 

‘I did not,’ he growled. 

“Hundred to one shot,’ said I, 

“Ye don't say,” he exelaimed, 
signs of interest at last. “ Were ye on?” 

‘Unfortunately no,’ I reptied truthfully. 

1 might av known ut,”” he murmured, es 
one who says “I told you so.”" “* Now, in 
th ole days at Fairley I'd a been on ‘um, 
ye bet on that." Then followed a long 
silence, I had begun to give up hope when 
at length he said: 


sour- 
hack, 


I said by way 


eye at me over the 
said, “av 


say ut quick. 


ye don't care 
A fine even- 
that’s dyin’ 


t'roo this blissid 


showing 


“Did I iver tell ye about Doc?” 

“Never,” said I mendaciously. 

* Will, now, dhere was a horse wud set 
ye up in th’ saloon business. I mind th’ 


time I fir-rst shook a line over his skinny ! 
‘Twas whin I was drivin’ f'r Pat - 


back. 
Sheehy, dead now a matther av tin years— 
rest his sowl, he was a good lad. 


*‘ Doc was a goat whin ye hooked him up, 
but as quiet as a lamb whin ye tuk him 
out. ‘T'was kin'lin' wood he made avy t'ree 
av Sheehy's waggins, an’ Pat was goin’ f'r 
t' give um away. They was two av us 
bhoys playin’ th' races dose days, an’ we 
fancied oursilves, ye bet, on phwat we 
knowed about horses. We see th’ beasht 
lacin’ ut out t’ beat fire injines an’ am- 
bilinces an’ we put our hids-tergither f'r 
t’ make a shtrike. We give Sheehy tin 
dollars f'r th’ brute, an’ mighty glad he 
was t' git ut. Thin we tuk um t’ Jairsey 
an’ fed um up f'r a matther av a moont’ 
or more. 


“D’ ye cateh th’ idee? We made a race 
horse out av um—him whose ancisthry was 
shroudid in gloom. But th’ shpalpeen cud 
run an’ wud run—that's th’ on'y t'ing he 
wud do, av ye'd let um.” 

“And you made money by running him?” 
I hazarded. 

“Not at ahl, not at ahi,’’ said Maginnis 
impatiently. ‘‘ How d’ye make money out 
av roonin’ hor-r-ses? Answer me that, 
Sor?” 

“IT wish I knew,” 
regard for truth, 

“ By not lettin’ thim roon. ‘Tis Gawd's 
trut’. An’ that’s th’ way we done wid 
Doc, on'y we had th’ divvie's own time 
shtoppin’ th’ shkate. 

‘Me an’ Jawnnie: (that's t'other feller's 

* name) knowed all th’ owners an’ jockies 
an’ thrainers’ ut Fairley, an’ wan av th’ 
rubbers we injoeced f'r t' put in’ his lazy 
time a-thraining’ av Doc, littin’ him in f'r 
a thir-r-d mimber av th’ shyndikit. By 
th’ time ay th’ openin’ av the’ Fall meet at 
Fairley Doc was ooglier than iver an’ 
burnin’ up th’ thrack. 


“No,” he went on hurriedly as I was 
about to interrupt, “ th’ shkate was niver 
a shtake horse, but they was not manny 
av th’. sillin' p'athers cud give um tin 
pounds In th’ mile that saison. Phwhere he 
got th’ shtrake I dinnah, but th’ scoundril's 
heels was light as ‘fithers s'long's ye cud 
dodge thim. Wanst,” he added, holding 
out a misshapen and hairy wrist, “I jist 
missed dodgin’ thim. 

“They was great days at Fairley thin. 
The public was not ‘on’ yit, an’ all the 
bookies and owners an’ their friends had all 
kinds o’ money. Jawnnie an’ me shtarted 
in f'r to dishthribute a bit av th’ shtuff 
amongst our, two..silves and Finnegan, 
that's the rubber I mintioned to ye a'ready. 
Shpeakin’ ay Finnegan, I'll say naught 
regardin’ his chafackter, bekuz he was a 
frin@ av’ mine, and I'd do as much f'r you, 
Sor, anny day, Sor. 

“Will, t’ git a 


1 replied with strict 


afther an excroshatin’ bad shtart. Ivery- 
wan t’ought "twas a fluke, excip’ th’ shyn- 
dikit, an’ th’ nex’ time th’ handicapper lit 
him in light agin. Th’ shyndikit hocked 
their watches an’ invisted th’ proceeds joo- 
dishiously at tin t'’ wan. I cuddent git 
away fr’m th’ shtable that day be raison 
av a funeral in Orchard Shrteet, but I 
floated into a Pa-a-rk Row poolroom ahl 
right, ahl right, wid me little five shpot 

“This time Gilhooley beats th’ flag. "Twas 
not th’ only time ayether, on'y this time 
the shta-arter had nothin’ t’ do wit ut. 
Well, Doe wint out in th’ chute, boomped 
off th’ favrite in th’ shtretch an’ win be * 
len’th. ~That put us on a‘sy shtrect. I 
t'rew 
mesilf intirely to th’ ilivation av th 

“ We give Doc a rist afther that win. Not 
f'r wan week did we show um in a race. 
Thin wan day we intered in a little over- 
night quiltin’ pa-arty at th’ mile wid a 
lot av sellin’ plathers. Well, now, maybe 
th’ bookies was shy. They made Doc th’ 
fav'rite. T’ink o’ that! Th’ thir-rd time 
out av a mule that niver was heerd 
befure! Sivin t’ five was th’ bist we 
git. 

Whin Finnegan kim 
nis mor-rnin’ walk [ 
‘ Finnegan,’ I says, * 
Doc?* i says. 

** Matther,’ 
th’ matther. 
in wan-fort 
dye want,’ he 
aollar?’ he says. 
Avnoc’?’ be 
says. 

"Will, 
shtale.” I 
* Don't ve 

*Shtnie 


luw.. 


av 
cud 


Doc fr'm 
says I, 


in wid 
says thim 
what's th’ matther wid 


says 
Th’ 
y-choo yistiday,’ 


Finnegan, * nawtiutln's 
beggar's traviled th’ mile 
he says. ‘ What 
‘for a plooged hal.uf- 
‘A house an’ lotgn lift’ 
*Ye make me sick,’ he 


says, 


says. 


th’ shkace looks 
says, an’ I turned t’ Jawnnie 
t'ink so, Jawnnie?’ I says. 
as Plaherty’s free loonch,’ 
Jawnnie. crackin’ Thin Finnegan 
begin t' tumble, 
*Phwat's the bettin’ t’ 
‘ Sivin to five,’ I says, wid a sigh. 
“Come t' tink av ut,’ says Finnegan, * he 
does look a bit shtale. I'm t'inkin’ that be- 
fure th* sicond race (that was Doc's race) 
he'll be thir-rsty, an’ Gawd forbid,’ he says 
‘that I shud deny a poor, doomb, thir-rsty 
beasht a dhrink.’ 


“By this time ‘twas 
Wa-ar! that Jawnnie an’ 
hatfuls o’ coin be bettin’ on our t'orous- 
brid, an’ that day they was a mob fr'm 
Essex Street kim out t’ th’ thrack f'r t' git 
some o' th’ bookies’ dough. They was Hal- 
3ey, th’ bootcher, an’ Grogan, th’ milkman, 
an’ McKenna, th undertaker, an’ Flaherty, 
th’ saloon keeper, an’ a carful more, an’ th’ 
‘ole boonch kim over early f'r t’ have a look 
at Doc. Nawthin’ ud do but we must iake 
um out av th’ box f'r thim t’ size um. up. 

“* He's a beaut,’ says Halsey. Doc looked 
like a ca-a-r horse. 


annyhow, 


says 
a smile. 


be?’ he says 


in th 
wes makin 


repoorted 
me 


‘* Yo got um on edge, 
rubbin’ his han’'s. 
on um.’ 

“*Dont ye do ut,’ 
he’s a Lit shtale.’ 

“*Shtale me granmudder!' says 
‘Ye vifik yve’re go'n’ 
tings t’ yeersili, 
outer sight!’ 

“* Sure,’ says th’ 
he lese?’ 

** ahl right,’ I says. ‘Ahl right. Have 
ut yeer own way. On’'y, av ye see me ridin’ 
home in me bayrooch, don't hit me f’r yeer 
ca-a-rfare,’ an’ away they wint f'r th’ bet- 
tin’ ring, leavin’ me feelin’ like a man what 
dcne his jooty. 

“We give Doc his dhrink ahi right befure 
th’ race an’ whin he wint t’ th’ posht his 
insides was like a Sout’ Shtreet cillar in th’ 
line shtorm. I'll not deny, Sor, that I filt 
bad f'r th’ bhoys that lost their shtuff on 
th’ race, f'r they was frinds av mine, bit I 
was not on th’ toorf f'r me healt’ annyway, 
an’ I done me besht f'r t’ shteer thim off 
th’ race, av on’y they’s had th’ eyes av a 
bat. But I cuddent till thim th’ shkate wap 
on a yachtin’ trip. I lave ut to you, Su, 
now cud I?” 


I hope I am a man of integrity, but I am 
not sure, for I answered, after a silence 
that seemed an age,..‘‘ N-o-o, I: don't see 
how you could, Mac.” 

“ An’ annyway," he went on, “I knowed 
th’ time wud come whin they’d git ut ahl 
back. An’ ut did so, Sor, an’ more too, an’ 
‘twas not long comin’, ayether, but while 
‘twas comin’ I walked on th’ other side av 
Gran’ Shtreet whin I wint past Halsey’s 
place, an’ Grogan and McKenna an’ th’ 
rist av thim wint round tillin’ th’ ‘ole 
wa-ard that Dan Maginnis wud shteal 
sheep. 

“ Will, th’ nex’ week was a ha-a-rd wan. 
We intered Doc in wan race, havin’ found 
it nicissary f'r t’ change his shoes th’ same 
mornin’. He run like a beer-truck. Now, 
Sor, there’s jist wan t’ing I'll tell ye, an’ 
av ye don’t f'rgit ut, ye'll be wearin’ dimon’ 
nicklaces whin ye’re my age—an' that is 
that woman's th’ key av proshperity. Yis, 
Sor, wan hundrid out av ivery ninety-nine 
silf-made min was made be their wives, an’ 
don’ t ye frgit ut.” . 

‘| Suppose ree aah unmarried?" I has- 
arded, : 

. ‘will, thin,” ’ retorted Maginnis, # that’s 
what made thim, then.” 

What is one to say to such a man? , 

“In dose days,” he went on, “ Jake Sils- 
by, th’ Prisidint av th’ Fairley Jockey 
Cloob, had marrid him a. wife, an’ she wae 
spoort like himsilf. It didn't take me 


says McKenna, 
‘We're «hl go'n’ t’ bet 
I says; ‘I'm t'inkin’ 
Grogan. 
t' have ahi ih’ good 
do ye? Shtale! He's 


gang. ‘Sure; how kin 


up me job at Sheehy’s and devotcd | 
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' know. I 





| shlate 


eng a 


long f'r t’ git ont’ 
an’ ‘tis to her I owe 


her coorves, ayether, 
more than she'll iver 
was in th’ bettin’ ring wan day 
whin I see her bettin’ man puttin’ a bit on 
a long shot. Th’ long shot win, av hs 
had anny right t' win I'm a Filipyno, An- 
nyhow, he win, an' I 
tinkin’. 

“Two days afther that 
{‘'r th’ thir-r-d race at 
sixteent’. He was carryin”™ light weight be 
raison av his writchid performancis whin 
he was full o° wather an’ trailin’ shoes like 
ferryboats. Jist aither th secon’ race I 
wint down t’ th’ bettin’ ring. Doc was on 
all th’ shlates at twinty t’ wan, and there 
was no play on um, Jist as I was lavin' 
th’ ring I see the bettin’ man av th’ Prisi- 
dint’s wife comin’ in. I sleuthed along 
afther him, an’ th’ biggar puts fifty on wan 
an’ a hundrid on another on Doc! 

‘I cuddent git back t’ th’ paddock fast 
enough. Av iver I wished f'r wings, ‘twas 
thin, Jawnnie was talkin’ t' Jim Bennett, 
wan av th’ Shtewards av th’ thrack. 

‘Jawnnie,’ | says, ‘kim here a bit,’ 
thin I whishpers, ‘ Have ye anny money 

‘Twenty-five,’ he says. 

‘Twenty-five!’ I groans. ‘Is that 

* Tis,’ Tim, ‘but here's Jim 
nett wants t' buy Doce.’ 

‘What'll ye give?’ 

‘What dye say t’ 
says. 

‘Make ut 
money.’ 


done some tali 


Doc was intered 
the. mile 


an’ 


ahl?° 
says Ben- 
says I t' Bennett. 
sivin hundrid?" he 
eight,’ I says, ‘we need th’ 
Bennett was a man av few wuruds 
good wans, 
*Sivin-fifty,’ he dra 
roll ye cud choke a cow wid. 
‘He's yours,’ I 


out a 


says, gxin’ 


says, an’ grabbed th’ 
money. I faded away faster than Tenney 
iver run a foorlong. Twinty t' wan was 
suill on th’ shlates whin I got back t’ th’ 
ring. I mosied along fr'm wan Board t’ th’ 
other, puttin’ fifty here an’ twinty-five 
there, an’ makin’ no fuss about ut. But 
th’ best I cud do th’ bookies got t’ rubbin’, 
an’ be th’ time th’ sivin-fifty was gone, Doe 
was down. t’ fifteen an’ twilve t wan, Whin 
| kim back be th’ joodges’ stan’ I see th’ 
Prisidint av th’ thrack talkin’ t’ th’ 
a-rter 

‘Ah!’ says I to mesilf, ‘ there's more 
than wan fox kin live in a hole,’ I says. 
I wint into th’ paddock and first | knewed 
in kim th’ other fox an’ says somethin’ 
th’ bhoy that was t’ ride th’ favrite. Wanst 
more I shuk han‘'s wid mesilf. 

“ Over in wan corner av th’ paddoek was 
Doc. Whin I kim up he laid wan ear back 
an’ sidled aroun’ fir t' take a shy at me av 
th’ fates was propitchous. They was not. 
*‘Gilhooley,’ I says, t" th’ bhoy, ‘ take 
um out at th’ flag an’ mind ye take um out 
fir-rst. Av ye git fined be th’ shta-arter 
I'll shtand f'r th’ fine, but mind ye git 
away fir-rst. Ye niver kin tell what's gon’ 
t' happen, av ye don't know,’ I says. r 
‘What's that?’ says Gilhooley, 
was a bright lad. 


shta- 


f'r he 
*** Niver you mind,’ I says, an’ 
fergit,’ I says, ‘ what I'm tellin’ 
‘Take um out,’ I says, ‘or,’ I says, ‘ ‘tis 
patent lither I'll be makin’ out av yeer 
back,’ I says, ‘whin I have th’ time,’ I 
says. ‘An’,’ I says, ‘I'm not ixpictin’: f'r 
t’ be ixceedin’ busy,’ I says. 


‘Will, Sor, av that bhoy didn't beat th’ 
flag a len’th an’ a halluf, thin Ireland has 
no wrongs. It tuk th’ boonch th’ best pairt 
av t'ree foorlongs t’ git to his heels, which 
was flyin’ as I never see thim fly befure an’ 
as they niver flew agin. Aroun’ the bind, 
th’ favrite kim up an’ made his bid, but I 
losht no shleep at’ ah! about that shkate, 
remimbrin’ the Prisidint's talk wid the 
bhoy. He follied ordhers ahl right, Whin 
he struck th’ shtretch he was nick an’ nick 
wid Doc. Ab! at wanst he shoots clean 
acrost th’ thrack to th’ outer rail, but Duc 
runs true an’ shtrait f'r th’ wire, with th’ 
rist av the boonch lumberin’ along in his 
dust safe a len'th an’ a halluf behind. Th’ 
favrite kim back ag’in.an’ his bhoy begin t’ 
ride him f'r keeps, but 'twas no use thin, as 
he knowed ut would be. He got t’ Gilhoo- 
ley's saddle as Doc wint under th’ wire a 
winner, 


“How ut happened I niver cud tell, but 
th’ nex’ t'ing I knowed th’ favrite run Doc 
into th’ rail an' throwed him. Gilhooley 
wint over into th’. field and shcrambled to 
his feet, but Doc didn't git up. He'd run 
his last race. His shoulder was bruk an’ 
they had t’ shoot um an’ cart his oogly 
carcass off th’ thrack. 


“Will, Sor’, it tuk me half an hour f’r t’ 
coliict me winnin's, Whin I wint back t’ 
Essex Shtreet that night I had more money 
than I cud git in me hat, I did: that, an’ 
they was no wan dollar bills there, ayether. 
‘* That night, Sor, I wint t’ see: Molly Ma- 
loney. We wint f'r a hor-rse ca-ar ride, 
they was no throllies thin. Whin we got t’ 
Forty-sicond Shtreet I says, ‘Mollie,’ I 
says, ‘ will ye marry me?’ ' 
““*Tim,’ she says, ‘ye know I will,’ 
s’help me, Sor, I t’ink I did. 

“We was sittin’ on th’ front seat an’ jist 
thin ivery wan was lookin’ at a fight be- 
chune a couple o’ tarriers on th’ back seat, 
an’ while they was lookin’ I shtole me 
fir-rst kiss from Mollie Malone's lips. 
Aha!" he added, with a sigh, ‘an’ ah! that 


don’t ye 
ye,’ I says. 


An’, 


was twinty-wan year ago come Labor Day. 
“ Will, Sor,” said Maginnis, after a long, 
long silence, “ there’s some t’ings money 
won't buy me, an’ wan av thim’s thim days 
back agin—an’ Mollie—I'll niver see Mollie 
agin ayether onliss—"’ 

“Unless?” I said after another long .si- 
lence, 

“ Onlisg Father Refily tells us th’ trut’. 
He t'inks he ‘does. Gawd khows I hope he 


, oo '* 
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She Knew Her Man. 
He—Darling, which would you rather 


have for a birthday present, a sealskin. 


cloak or an automobile? 
Wife—I'd rather have $10, dear. 


|} as the 


. | to be 
an’ a 


| perfectly 
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Queer Breakfasts These, 


REAKFAST time in the uv-town cafés, 
which extends any time from 6 A. M, 
to 12:50 P. M., seems to be a period, 

head waiter in which a cere 
tain class of “ cranks" thrive particularly, 
The line between a crank and an idiot has 
very finely drawn, according to the 
judgment of the various head waiters, es- 
pecially when it comeS to judging from the 
taste exhibited at breakfast by many of 
the habitués of the aforesaid cafés. If any 
reader may doubt’ this, let him but read 
what the various well-known head walters 
have to say on the subject. 

“Oscar,” the domo of the tables at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, “We do not con- 
sider people cranks here. Every one has in- 
dividual that may not appeal to 
other persons, but are perfectly satisfactory 
to the Individual taste in eating 
is more aggressive in the morning than at 
any other time of the day. A man wiil be 
willing to be guided by the menu, 
the waiter, or a companion at any time 
from noon until bedtime, but in the morn- 
ing the individual is himself entirely. We 
have one man here whose breakfast four 
mornings in the week consists of a double 
portion of celcry, a pint of champagne 
freppéd, and a cup of cocoa. I won't tell 
you his name, for obvious reasons, but he 
is well known in Broad and Wall Streets. 
Of course this breakfast can only be pos- 
sible from the time celery in season, 
What his breakfasts are in Summer I can- 
noc tell, he lives on a yacht during 


sees it, 


says: 
tastes 


possessor, 


is 


because 








. breakfast is broiled 


tne hot weather. 

* There is another man who comes in here 
for his breakfast three or four times a 
weck will agree with me that his 
me remarkable mixture. He is 
termed a good old rounder, 
remarks to the waiter that 
delicate stomach. In the 
morning he orders cold clams, hot minced 
rel peppers on sliced cold potatoes. He 
generally tops this off with a bottle of gin- 
ger ale. i thought these two breakfasts 
were about as queer as anything one could 
easily imagine, but they were entirely sur- 
passed by a man who started coming here 
a couple of weeks ago, who every morning 
after he has been out the night before or- 
ders ice cream and beer and a double por- 
black coffee.” 


and you 
al is a very 
what would be 
and frequently 
he has a very 


tion of 


Philip, who is known tw every 
Delmonico's, has a 
after in the course 
tastes in breakfast 
There is one 


patron of 
number of men to look 
of the morning, whose * 

are unconventional. 
man who has been living at 
for years whose breakfast 
three or four times a week eonsists of grape 
fruit soaked with champagne, the cham- 
pagne having been injected into the fruit 
the night before, and fried cabbage. (Fancy 
fried cabbage in’ Delmonico’s!) And then 
there is another one whose first meal every 
day is a kind of milk toast prepared in port 
wine. 

A well-known man about town, from 
London, who is at Delmonico’s just now, 
makes a breakfast off cold mutton or veal 
with a couple of bottles of ale. 

Tom Gay of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, has 
a patron whose family connections reach 
into the furthermost corners of New Eng- 
land. When the man is in the city Gay 
has to see to it that -he gets two particu- 
larly prime, fresh eggs and a fried mixture 
of mush, apples, and pork, which is con- 
sumed in large quantities at breakfast. 
Gay also has a patron who requires for his 
breakfast every morning, four or five 
mornings successively, eight prime, fresh 
eggs, scrambled, which he consumes with 
as much ease as Milady would one tiny egg. 
They are usually washed down with three 
bottles of aperient water. Another patron, 
who is from the West, has a breakfast 
every day in the year consisting of two 
tenderloin steaks and a quart of stout. 

A German occasionally steps at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel whose breakfast invariably 
consists of cold sliced. ham and Rhine wine. 

Louis Olms, the head waiter at the Hoff- 
man House, has to look after a few cus- 
tomers whose tastes for breakfast are 
queer, to say the least. One of them usual- 
ly orders a double portion of hot cakes 
with a vinegar sauce; this sauce is a unique | 
concoction in itself, and is made up of vine- 
gar, eggs, sherry wine, and maple sugar. 

This man has a very close second in the 
fellow whose breakfast generally consists 
of three raw é¢ggs fixed with vinegar, salt, 
and pepper, a large glass of cold oyster 
liquid as it falls from the shell when they 
are opened, and a half pint of mulled port. 

There is another man who surpasses 
these two men mentioned in the honors of 
queer breakfasts, and this man is from 
New England. He generally orders an oys- 
ter stew and a pot of hot water, with which 
he makes ‘‘ cambric tea.’ There is a well- 
known man about town, whose name fre- 
quently appears in the newspapers, who 
breaks his fast at Sherry’s. His favorite 
chicken with rum 
sauce, eggs fried in olive oil, and maras- 
chino. 

George Telford of the Cadillac has a cus- 
tomer whose idea of a good breakfast. is 
cold oysters, three poached eggs on cold 
corned beef, and warm sherry wine. An- 
other one of Telford’s patrons is a man 
whose idea of a good breakfast is ‘chopped 
raw meat, with a raw garlic and potato 
hash, and a pint of porter. 


Delmonico's 


voces Slightly. Mixed. 


Marjorie—Yes, Carrie is engaged to ® 
physicist. 
Grandmother, (slightly deaf)—And what Is 
that? 
Marjorie—Why, don’t 
teaches physics—the law of forces. 
Grandmother—Physics horses? 
don’t think much of that -fen8 1 
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AMBITIONS « 


HERE are many interesting “ inside" 
things which people do not see at 
the remodeled Manhattan Theatre as 

well as those outside which they do. The 
arrangements “behind the scenes" in- 
clude many conveniences not to be found 
in older theatres, 

Mrs. Fiske’s own dressing room is a 
dainty little bower in blue, something, per- 
haps, like the dressing rooms of which 
stage-enraptured maidens dream, but 
which in reality are not often found. There 
is blue everywhere, from the tapestry on 
the Walls, a mass of field flowers with blue 
for the keynote, to the silk draperies at 
the windows and the flowered velvet car- 
pet on the floor. The furniture is of a 
pretty, light wood. 

Dressing rooms for the other members of 
the company have many attractions and 
conveniences in pretty, bright draperies to 
hang over the gowns, electric lights ar- 
ranged upon tall standards to be moved 
about at will, and big mirrors, the tops 
fastened to the wall with a hook and chain 
to be pulled up straight or tipped forward 
at any angle that is desired. 

There is to be an important new feature 
at the Manhattan which has not been 
mentioned and which wiil be a great as- 
sistance in the work that is’ to be done 
there. A library is being arranged on one 
of the upper floors of the building, and 
Mrs. Fiske’s large library of some 6,000 or 
7,000 books, a large proportion of them re- 
lating to the stage, is to be there. The li- 
brary will be ready for use in a few weeks. 

Mrs. wisnc, In speaking of wnat she in- 
tends to do, said she is not planning to 
do anything better than has been done in 
New York, for the good work of the past 
cannot be excelled Her idea is to present 
a certain line of work in a certain way 
which will appeal to a certain class of 
playgoers. 

This is where her views in regard to the 
public taste come in. She is not planning 
to propitiate any supposititious monster, 
for her definition is a negation: There is 
no public taste. There is an enormous 
theatregoing public in New York, but a 
public made up of all classes and kinds of 
people who demand all kinds of plays: 
There is the sympathetic and sensitive class 
which demands plays of the highest type 
and which will not have sensationalism and 
false and tawdry appeals to the emotions. 
They will support a theatre which will give 
the better class of plays. There is a public 
big enough to support all kinds of plays, 
It is to the better class of playgoers that 
“Miranda of the Balcony’ appeals, she 
thinks, and she expects to produce plays 
which appeal to the people who do not care 
for sensationalism. 

Mrs. Fiske likes comedy exceedingly. 
When she is asked ‘why, if this is the case, 
her répertoire has included so many serious 
plays, she confesses that there may be some 
chance in it, and, again, that it is, perhaps, 
easier to find such plays than good come- 
dies. It may be chance, too, she says, that 
she has been more successful in American 
plays than in those by foreign authors, 
She believes American plays are quite as 
good as the English, although we have not 
as yet had time to develop a dramatic 
literature, but that the French are mas- 
ters of stagecraft, while the Italians, as 
well as the Germans, are far ahead of us. 

In ** Love Will Find a Way," which was 
one of the most successful of her plays, 
there is much and for that 
reason a failure was foretold for it. 

“In an Italian play,’’ said Mrs, Fiske, 
for this is a which interests her 
greatly, ‘two people will have a long con- 
versation upon the stage and the audience 
will listen to it with great interest. An 
American audience would not do this. It 
demands more action.” 

On the German stage she recalled 
actor who talked through an entire 
telling a little story, and the audience en- 


conversation, 


subject 


one 
act, 


joyed it. In ‘‘La Femme de Claude,”’ Re- 
becca makes a_  (fifteen-minute speech, 
speaking upon the most serious of sub- 
jects. Duse never cuts a line of this 


speech, and the play is one of her best. | 


But an American actress playing the part 
before an American audience must cut it 
into shreds. 


Mrs. Fiske is a great admirer of the 
Italian plays, but, while she is a strong 
believer in German stagecraft, she admits 
that she found ‘ Magda,’ when she played 
it, a little heavy. One central idea which 
she is following in her plays is that of 
getting away from everything that is 
mawkish and sentimental, from the stage 
women who devote their lives to a con- 
sideration of their own griefs. She be- 
lieves that on the stage life should be rep- 
resented in its highest and noblest aspects, 
according to the standards of everyday 
life; that the ideal of the play should be the 
highest and best, as in every other art. 

In rehearsals, which are often consid- 
ered drudgery, Mrs. Fiske takes great 
pleasure. With her company she “ re- 
hearses eternally,’’ and it is in the devel- 
opment of the play at rehearsals that she 
finds the most interesting part of stage 
work. She has in mind certain results for 
which she strives, and herself directs the 
rehearsals of her company. 

A long run has no attractions for her, 
though Becky Sharp she played for years. 
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The actress says there is no 
public taste and wants to 


appeal to people who do not 
care for sensationalism. 


The change of audiences in a run of this 
kind helps to sustain the interest in the 
play. 

Contrary to 
cepted belief with many people, Mrs. Fiske 
has a strong faith in the sincerity of the 
interest of professional people in their 
work, aside from any feeling of personal 
vanity. To any one who ifs inclined to dis- 
believe this, she points out her experience 
with her own companies, whose members, 
she says, have worked with the greatest 
fervor, without an effort at self-seeking, 
but with a united attempt to bring about 
the best results in the play as a whole. 

And, now, turning from more serious 
things, one may talk for a time about 
gowns, the gowns of ‘ Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,” and they are worth talking about, 
for despite that young woman's troublous 
life, or perhaps because of it, she devel- 
oped a very pretty taste in frocks. The 
American woman may read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest. 

The gown which Mrs. Fiske wears in the 
first act is both beautiful and interesting. 
It is quite out of the ordinary in being 
an American-Paris gown. It is one made 
by a New York firm and taken to the Paris 
Exposition, where it received the prize. It 
is an elaborately simple gown. The lines 
are all of the simplest, and the elaborate- 
ness is in the pearl embroidery, which is 
exquisite. It is appropriately done in a de- 
sign of American wheat, large sprays of 
which cover the gown, the wheat proper 
being of large pearls and the stems of 
smaller ones. The foundation is of white 
satin, and on either side of the front the 
gown is opened, showing soft lines of white 
net embroidered with pearls, paillettes, and 
rhinestones. On either side of the back 
there are two more narrow lines of the net, 
these widening a little as they reach the 
train. There is a band of embroidery out- 
lining the satin on either side of the inlets 
of the net, 

The waist is also simple, pointed ever so 
slightly, back and front, at the lower edge. 
The embroidery is put on in a deep point in 
both back and front, wide at the top of the 
corsage and tapering down to the waist. 
The embroidery is in the sprays of wheat 
In these points, and single pearls, like sin- 
gle grains of the wheat, cover other parts 
of the bodice. There is a little insert of 
the embroidered net at the top of the cor- 
sage in soft undulating lines and a bit of 
tulle finishes the exact edge. On the left 
of the front of the corsage, which opens in 
the back, are big purple orchids. Straps 
of the pearls fall over the top of the arm, 
and the lower edge of the bodice is fin- 
ished with pearl embroidery. 


what seems to re an ac- 


Lavender nun's velling forms the second 
gown, which is also simple and exceedingly 
pretty. This is a house gown, made with 
an upper skirt, pointed back and front and 
showing shaped flounces where it lifts at 
the sides. The material meets in a bias 
seam in the centre of both back and front, 
The only trimming to the skirt is a pattern 
of flowers, which falls in a very pretty but 
peculiar way over the hips and a fringe of 
iridescent beads on the lower edges. The 
flowers in a curve, like a bent bow, are 
earried over the hip from back to front. 
The pattern is appliqued on the under side, 
white stitched all over with tinsel thread, 
which shows only imperceptibly on the 
right side; the only stitching which is car- 
ried through is of black and stitches the 
cloth to the veiling, outlining the edges of 
the pattern. The effect of the cloth be- 
neath is to give a deeper shade to the lav- 


ender on the top. 


There is an effect of a straight little bo- 


lero jacket over a tucked bodice in the 
waist, the tucks showing a little, like a 
yoke at the top and imperceptibly at the 


lower edge. The little bolero is edged with 
a fringe of iridescent drops to match those 
which edge the skirt. The drops blend with 
the changeable blue silk which forms the 
belt, with a knot and ends at the back. The 
stock is combined with cream lace, and 
there is a plaited band with several rosettes 
around the sleeve. The sleeve is a preity 
one, tucked at the top, a deep puff follow- 
ing, the silk finishing the sleeve of the ma- 
terial, while the cuff, reaching to the wrist, 
is of tucked net fastened with small lace 
buttons and loops. 


The next gown Is of black and white chif- 
fon, a pattern gown of white with long lines 
of black, with here and there a flower, 
forming festoons around the lower edge of 
the frock. The black is outlined with pail- 
lettes of silver. The waist is of the black 
and silver in the same design. There are 
sleeves of cream lace, and more of the 
cream lace around the front of the corsage 
at the right, fastened with a buckle in the 
centre and carried down to the waist line. 
On the left side is a big bow of pale green, 
and the same green outlines the lower edge 
of the bodice and is finished with a knot 
and ends at the back. The outward and 
visible chiffon is made up over white satin, 
with plain white chiffon over that. 

The last gown is one of the most striking 
of them all, and a most elaborate frock, 
though simple in its outlines. It is termed 
a tea gown. It is all in black, a princesse 
frock of long lines of alternating black 
paillettes crossing the bands of net of the 
foundation diagonally, and chenille bands 
filled in with chenille in points, long, per- 


and a half wide, continuing in that width to 
the waist, and from there widening gradual- 
ly to the lower edge of the skirt, where 
they are some four inches wide.’ The top of 
the corsage is finished with very large ro- 
settes of jet, exceedingly smart, with long 
danglers of the same material, preity, in- 
describable things, Mike hanging buds upon 
a black vine. 

The sleeves of this frock are most effect- 
ive. They are of black net set with the 
biack paillettes, and fall open to the floor. 
They are carried down over the arm to half 
way between the shoulder and elbow, where 
they are held bya band of Jet, and from 
there fall away, leaving the arm bare. It 
is an exceedingly smart, chic. gown, and 
one of the most becoming, if there is a 
choice. 





As Others See It. 


An Englishman, recently returned home 
from a journey to this country, to his many 
interrogators describes the Tammany tiger 
as an animal which infests the city, has 
customs and habits, but no manners. 








NE of the speculators in front of the 
Knickerbocker Theatre asked a young 
woman the other day to buy two re- 
served seats for him, He told her he would 
give her a quarter for her trouble. When 
she assented he handed her a $5 bill. 

Alf Hayman happened to be in the box 
office and saw the transaction. When she 
asked for the seats he took the treasurer's 
place and asked her what priced seats she 
wanted. 

“How much are they?” she asked. 

“From 5O cents to $2. You can get two 
reserved seats for a dollar and keep the 
difference.” 

The young woman saw the point and got 
two in the back row in the gallery. She 
turned over the tickets in an cnvelope and 
a dollar to the speculator. He hastily 
slipped the seat checks in his pocket, fear- 
ing detection by the theatre officer, and 
gave the girl a quarter. She disappeared. 

Five minutes later the speculator ex- 
ploded with wrath. The crowd, attracted 
by his oaths, laughed at him when they 
learned the cause of his trouble. That night 
he moved further up the street. 








HAWTREY oessace from eat 


OMETIMES the habitual attendant at 
the theatres, if he be inclined to hope 
that the drama may be a form of art, 

is thoroughly discouraged by the attitude 
of the general public toward the playhouse. 
There is only one serious artistic essay now 
successful in the City of New York. All 
the rest, it may as well be frankly con- 
fessed, are failures. Some of them are ap- 
pareiély doing a fair business, but the box 
office returns would not bear publication. 
On the other hand all the frothy, nonsens- 
ical entertainments are drawing crowds, 
and their managers are reaping a green 
and bounteous harvest of dollars. This sort 
of thing is not inspiring to. the student of 
the drama nor to the manager who would 
prefer to be artistic. Such managers, it 
must be admitted, are not numerous in 
these days. A man must have a love for 
the theatre, a love for the drama, a love 
for the art of acting, before he will cherish 
artistic ideas in regard to these things, and 
the man who drops into the theatrical busi- 
ness as a speculation is not likely to have 
such love. That is a love which belongs to 
the actor-manager. But the speculator in 
control of a theatre, though he may have 
little artistic conscience, certainly has busi- 
ness sense, and he will not endeavor to 
force upon the public something which it 
not desire. If the public wishes for 
good entertainment of a high order, it will 
get it. There is no question about that. 
Not a single season goes by that an abund- 
ance of such entertainment is not offered. 
Not a single season goes by that much of it 
is not rejected by the public, even when it 
is tolerably good, while the meaningless 
rubbish of the so-called musical comedies 
is received with joy, even when it is in- 
tolerably bad. 


does 


With theatrical matters In such a condi- 
sion it is a matter for congratulation that 
such a pretty and amusing entertainment 
as ‘‘ A Message from Mars” has come to us 
from the other side of the water. It is not 
any better because it had to originate in 
London, though its long career there must 
have stimulated the curiosity of the know- 


ing in regard to it And it was received 
last Monday night at the Garrick Theatre 
with that cordiality which is character- 


istic of our audiences. There was no mis- 
taking the nature of the applause. It was 
the genuine sort, the sort that means that 
the people who have come to the theatre 
with open minds, and not for the purpose 
of giving the thing a “send-off,” have 
honestly pleased. And in this case 
the applause was earned by a really artis- 
tic performance. The play is not one of 
high order, but it is a good 
specimen of stage craft as it is commonly 
practiced, and it enjoys the unusual distine- 
tion of preaching a sermon without offen- 
sive illustration. There is nothing in “A 
Message from Mars” which should bring 
the blush of shame to the cheek of mod- 
esty. Young women and very old men can 
go to it in perfect safety. 

As has been already hinted, the story is 
not unlike that of Dickens's Christmas tale, 
in which the hard-hearted old Scrooge is 
taken out and shown the bitternesses of 
life among the poor and softened so that 
he becomes a better and more generous 
man. The same objection has been made 
to both stories. It is that the radical nature 
of a character cannot be changed. A self- 
ish man may be made less selfish, but not 
utterly unselfish and self-sacrificing. Cer- 
tainly the change in the character of Hor- 
ace Parker in *‘A Message from Mars" is 
radical. But this is just one of those points 
about which the general public obstinately 
refuses to think. Of the stage holding 
the mirror up to nature there is little con- 
sideration. ‘* Let us be amused,” is the cry, 
and, as ‘‘A Message from Mars’ is amus- 
ing, and at the same time has a pretty way 
of making a man feel as if he had been 
listening to a sermon and had been bene- 
fited thereby, it ought to be immensely suc- 
cessful. 


The presentation of the man from Mars 
as a superior being, with a knowledge of 
the state of development of humanity here 
and a profound pity for our backwardness 
is interesting, and it is thoroughly suitable 
to the plan of the comedy. The neat play 
upon phrase in the remark of the Martian, 


been 


a specially 
















“In Mars we do not mind our own busi- 
ness,"’ is an instance of the felicitous man- 
ner in which the author has treated the 
dialogue in so far as it relates to this par- 
ticular part of the play. The impersonator 
of the visitor from the realms of space is 
especially well suited to the part. He is 
very tall, and has a face which appears to 
uncommon advantage tinted a kind of 
leaden blue. His voice is a deep bass, and 
he speaks most cf the time in its upper 
middle register, which gives the tones a 
peculiar half ventriloquial character, ad- 
mirably adapted to the expression of the 
aloofness of the part. 


Stage mechanism, too, is used with good 
effect in this play. The shaking of the 
walls of the room and of the furniture 
in the first act under what the Martian 
calmly refers to as his employment of cer- 
tain powers of dynamics unknown to us, is 
excellently done, and the transformation uf 
Parker in the second act from a prosperous 


and comfortable looking gentleman in a 
fur coat to a ragged beggar is wonderful- 
ly clever. Stage managers of opera or- 
ganizations addicted to the habitual per- 
formance of ‘“ Faust" ought to go and 
see this. But if it were done in the opera, 
Faust would have to sacrifice his lovely 
wig, and perhaps the ladies would object 
to that. 

Last, but, of course, not least, there fs 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey, the head of the com- 
pany and the impersonator of the selfish 
Parker. Mr. Hawtrey may aptly be de- 
scribed as a deft actor. He is a master of 
the finesse of the stage, with certain limi- 
tations. He speaks in a manner which con- 
veys the impression of absolute spontaneity 
And this illusion of naturalness extends to 
his action For the purposes of 
and especially of the comedy in 


comedy, 
which he 


appears, this gift, or accomplisament, 
whichever it is, is of immeasurable value. 
It lends to almost every one of the in- 


genious speeches with which the author has 
equipped the actor a remarkable verisimill- 


tude. It creates a perfect illusion 

With all this naturalness Mr. Hawtrey 
never loses a point. He makes every one 
in the part, and that, too, without ever 


stepping out of the picture or destroying 
the nicety of proportion which marks his 
characterization. In the second act he 
builds a very clever climax out of his transe 
formation to a ragged and hungry beggar. 
This scene brings to the local stage one of 
the most satisfactory pieces of acting seen 
The demands of the scene 
are not extreme, or might easily 
run beyond the measure of Mr. Hawtrey's 
powers, for he is apparently devoid of the 
of pathos But as it stands the 
scene is wholly within his limits, and he 
adapts his abilities to it with a delightful 
skill. On the whole, Mr. Hawtrey is an 
exceptionally clever light comedian, and ne 
will certainly be popular here. 


in recent years, 
else i t 


tones 


In the scene just referred to he has the 
capable assistance of Mr. Robert Bateman 
as atramp This part figures throughout 
the play, and Mr. Bateman’'s acting of It 
is of the most admirable kind. He has ten- 
derness, pathos, and humor. They lie not 
far apart in the true art of acting 

Miss Jessie Bateman as the heroine has 
the advantage of possessing a cheerful and 


attractive countenance, a very excellent 
thing in woman, and she has also com- 
mendable ability as an actress On the 
whole, ‘‘A Message from Mars" is a most 


pleasing entertainment, and should be seen 
of men. 


It seems almost superfluous to refer 
agatn to the weird production entitled 
“Sweet Marie,”’ which was brought to birth 
on Thursday night at the Victoria Theatre. 
But there is a well-defined rumor that botn 
book and music were written by the inde- 
fatigable Oscar Hammerstein. It will be 
recalled that once upon a time Mr. Ham- 
merstein bet that he could write both book 
and music of an operetta in twenty-four 
hours, and that he not only did so, but 
caused the results of his work to be placed 
before the public. Let it now be recorded 
that “The Koh-i-Noor,”” Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s operetta of a day, was better than 
“Sweet Marie.’ And now let those who 
are fond of speculation wonder how long 
it took him to write the new plece. 
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Croker aGad to Reform 20 


A. 


That’s What Silas Larrabee Says 


| 


7a meeting last night of the Ogunquit 
A Reform Society, a resolution was 

adopted instructing the Secretary to 
purchase at a cost not exceeding $2 a pho- 
tograph of Richard Croker, “to be framed 
and hung upon the wall of the society's 
meeting room. 

Before the resolution was adopted Prof. 
Eleazer Davis, Principal of the East Ogun- 
quit Seminary, asked for information. 

“‘T wish to inquire, Mr. Chairman,” said 
he, ‘“‘ whether, in the view of the mover of 
this resolution, its adoption by our society 
should be construed as an adulatory act.”’ 

The whole society turned pale. In the ac- 
count of the affair given in to-day’s issue 
of The Ogunquit Advertiser, it also is 
stated that a ‘great hush fell upon the 
assemblage.”’ 

“ That's a horse on Ogunquit, 
Lawyer Pratt to Prof. Davis. “‘ That word 
*‘adulatory’ has knocked the wind com- 
pletely out of the old town. Let 'em down, 
Professor; for Heaven's sake, let ‘em 
down!” 

Taking the floor again, the Professor put 
his question in a simpler form: “If we 
hang Mr. Croker's picture in this hall, do 
we thereby express our admiration of the 
man? That's what I wish to know.” 

““Mr. Secertary,”” said the Cha'rman, 
*“ whose is that ‘ere resolution? 

“Silas Larrabee'’s,”’ the Secretary replied. 

“Then I call on Mr. Larrabee,’ the 
Chairman said, “to answer the gentle- 
man's question.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Larrabee, 
“the Ogunquit Reform Society needs no 
argymunt from me to convince it that the 
reformers of the United States of Ameriky 
owes an awful sight to the gentleman 
whose pictur’ it is proposed by this ‘ere 
resolution to put on exhibition here. No 
man livin’ has done so much as Richard 
Croker to stir up the reform sentiment of 
the country. A decent man can’t read the 
story of his career without havin’ the 
feelin’ spring up inside him that he'd like 
to jine in a grand political house cleanin’ 
all the way from Ogunquit to Californy.” 

**May I ask the gentleman a question?” 
demanded the professor from East Ogun- 
quit. 

“Well, yes,"" Mr. Larrabee replied, “ pro- 
vided you don’t ask it in words more'n a 
mile and three-quarters long.” 


whispered 


“I would like to have the gentleman tell 
this society,"’ queried the professor, “ why 
he considers Richard Croker a friend of 
good citizenship and good government. To 
my mind he represents all that is detesta- 
ble in politics. He is the head of an or- 
ganization which antagonizes every precept 
of honesty, violates every mandate of mo- 
rality, tramples upon decency, mocks at 
civilization, and undermines the principles 
upon which the American Republic rests. 
He is, in my view, the ne p‘us ultra of 
political scoundrelism, the incarnation of 
everything that is brutal, vicious, immoral, 
and unmoral in the politics of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. And you speak of him as 
though he were a great reformer?” 

“IT am much obleeged,”’ responded Mr. 
Larrabee, “ for the powerful way in which 
my friend has expressed his idees about 
Mr. Croker. I sorter feel’s though I ought 
to set down and let him go on. He re- 
minds me of what Parson Barrers said once 
to a feller that seen him the day after 
they dedercated a meetin’ house over to 
Bouth Berwick. 


“‘*Mr. Barrers,’ says the feller, ‘I hearn 
you prayin’ yesterday up to the dederca- 
tion. It was a terrible good prayer, Mr. 
Barrers.’ 

“*T could have done a good deal bet- 
ter,’ says Barrers, ‘if I hadn't been so 
squatted for time.’ 

“Our friend from East Ogunquit was n 
the same box with old man Barrers. He, 
too, was squatted for time—had to empty 
his heart in about a minute and a half. 
But he can take some other time, I sup- 
pose. Maybe he'll feel like finishin’ up 
after I git through answerin’ his ques- 
tions. 

“ Prob'ly it will surprise the gentleman 
from East Ogunquit when I say that in my 
jJedgmunt he has sized up Richard Croker 
fair and accurate, On the other hand, I 
wish to say to the gentleman that he ain't 
quite ketched the drift of my remarks if 
he thinks I leok upon Mr. Croker as a 
great reformer. 


“Supposin’ they wasn’t nothin’ but an- 
gels in Tammany Hall, with Mr. Croker 
the nicest, sweetest, moralist angel of the 
whole mess; he wouldn't amount to nothin’ 
to reformers. He wouldn't make men's 
blood bile every time he flopped his wings. 

“He's ginger to the reform sentimunt of 
the country now; he wouldn't be sweet- 
ened water to it if he was a political angel. 
He's like a gad with an inch and a quarter 
brad in it now; the cattle could go to 
sleep and never budge a foot all day long 
for all of him if he wasn’t nothin’ wuss 
than a good citizen of New York. He is 
the powerfulest emetic that was ever in- 
terduced into the stomick of the body 
politic of his city and mebbe’ he'll’ git 
spewed out, and along wit? him the cor- 
ruption’ and ‘cussedness he stands for; but’ 
he wouldnt be doin’ that overloaded stom- 


reformer. What I said «was that they 
wasn't nobody in the country that-had ever 
done so much to put Iffé and’ shap Into the 
reform sentiment of the country as he 
had. 

“They had an Anti-Bear Association up 
to Sandwich, New Hampshire, a few years 
ago, but after a time it got so’s they 
wasn't no life in it—bears got sorter 
searcish, and folks got sick of huntin’ em. 

“The President of the association was 
a feller named Hanscom, and one year he 
tried to put new life into it, 

““* They'’s bears up in the mountings, and 
I know it,’ says he, but they wouldn't: be- 
lieve it. 

** All right,’ 
I'll show ye.’ 

“So he sot to work and made a bear 
trap, and one morning’ when he went up to 
lcok at the trap hé found a bear in it. 

“*T'll jest hitch my team of steers on 
to that ‘ere trap, says he, and drag the 
trap, bear and all, down in front of the 
meetin’ house. I'll show em they'’s bears 
in these ere mountings.’ 

“Off he went and got his steers, and 
pooty soon he come back and started to 
hitch onto the trap. All of a sudding the 
bear stood up on his hind legs and hollered. 

* Quicker’n scat them steers lept into 
the air and went tearin’ down the mount- 
ing, bear trap behind ‘em and close behind 
the bear trap the honor’ble President of 
the Anti-Bear Association—his legs had got 
ketched in the chain while he was hitchin’ 
cnto the trap. 

“it didn't kill the old man, but it shuck 
him up consider'hble and fractur’d him so 
much that it tock about four days to get 
all his bones sot. 

“They didn’t let him see nobody for 
ebout three weeks. The first man he seen 
outside the family was the Secretary of 
the association. 

“*What do you say now?’ 
com, ‘is they bears in 
isn’t they?’ 

“* Yes,’ says the Secertary, ‘ they’s bears 
in the mountings, but they ain't so many 
as they was. We've been huntin’ of ‘em 
ever since you was drug home. The whole 
town's livin’ on bear meat now; the butcher 
has gone crazy, and been took down to the 
insane asselum.’ 


‘Now, what that ere bear done for the 
Anti-Bear Associaticn of Sandwich, Rich- 
ard Croker has done for the people of 
New York City, that hes been fightin’ agin 
Tammany Hall without gettin’ much to 
show for it. Richard Croker is scarin’ 
fclks into ‘jinin’ the reform movement. 
They'’s bears in the mountings—everybody 
says so now. 

‘It's a big mistake to think that Croker- 
ism is a thing that teches New York City 
and nowhere’s else. As. my friend the 
professor says, it is undermining the foun- 
dations of the American Republic. It's a 
thing that consarns New York City to be- 
gin with; but it don't stop there. If. the 
political life of the American metropolis is 
rotten, the whole country feels it in more 
ways than one. If the fight agin Tammany 
is won they ought to be bonfires from one 
end of the United States to the other. 


“T ain't worryin’ half so much about the 
Anarchists as I be about fellers of the 
"Croker breed, that is in politics for the 
good of their pockets. It ain't easy to 
ketch one of that kind in a trap and put 
him on exhibition so’s everybody can come 
and look him over and see if it ain't wuth 
while to hunt out the rest of ’em and enter 
on an ery of good government. 

“T don’t suppose they’s an intelligent 
man in the country that hasn't had a pooty 
correct idee of Croker and Crokerism. They 
ain't been no doubt, so fur's I can find out, 
how he come by his good clothes, his hosses 
and bulldogs, his house over to England, 
and the pile of money that he can shovel 
into as hard as he likes without runnin’ the 
resk of gittin’ to the end of it. They ain't 
been much of anybody in New York, ac- 
cordin’ to everything I can here, that hasn't 
been satisfied Mr. Croker has got rich 
through bein’ the head of Tammany Hall, 
which is the samé’s sayin’ they've been 
satisfied his acts ‘has been sech that he 
don't desarve to be mentioned the same day 
of the week with a respectable bank bur- 
glar or hoss thief. 


“That’s been the pop'lar idee of Croker 
for some time, but it hasn't seemed to 
ketch a rea) strong hold of folks until this 
year. It's all his own doin’s. He knowed 
they wos after him. Why didn’t he lay low 
instead of goin’ on from wuss to wuss? I 
reckon the brute that’s in him made a fool 
of him, 

“But however it come about they've 
got him in a cage now where everybody can 
look at him, If New York ain't past savin’ 
she'll be saved this year—saved by the very 
feller that has fetched her down so-low that 
her condition is a disgrace to the American 
people, a blot on modern civilization, and a 
smudge on the face of the Christian ery. 

“Some folks says.that when Richard 
Croker dies the deyil will lose his job, and 
that. Croker will change things in the in- 
fernal regions 0's. New York. folks won't 
find so much fault as they do now,. so's 
they won't be sayin’, ‘ Ain't it slow down 
here?’ I ‘guess the boss must be a Phila- 
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able I'd be in favor of erectin’ a statue 
of. him in front of the town pump. His 
pictur’ or his statue ought to be on exhi- 
bition in every town and city in Ameriky. 


| Underneath the pletur’ or the statue, as 
| the case might be, 


I'd put up this ere sign: 
—O 
| 
If you wish to gaze upon the face of 
the man that has done more damage to 
the citizenship, civilization, and Chris- | 
! 


, 





tianity of this courfiry than any other 

man that ever trod the face of the 

airth, here he is, His name is 
RICHARD CROKER. 
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“ A woman come to my house last week 
and says, says she: 

“*T want to sell you a book, Mr. Larra- 
bee.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘we've got consider’ ble 
many books. I don't sea'cely think I 
want to buy no more to-day.’ 

‘But this,’ says she, ‘is a new book. 
It's entitled ‘The Confessions of Hildy 
Harrigan, the Escaped Nun.” Don’t you 
think you'd like to buy it, Mr. Larrabee?’ 

“" No ma‘am,’ says I, ‘I wouldn't. But 
if you'll come round with a book entitled 
“Confessions of Richard Croker, the 
2scaped Tammany Boss,” I'll buy that,’ 
says I. 

‘ What's he escaped?’ says she. 

‘Escaped gittin’ into prison,’ says I, 
‘and that ain’t nothin’ to be sneezed at.’ 

“ They's considerable doubt about sech 
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GALLERY GODDESSES 
SSSSSSHGEOSSSSHHOS 


HE small and grimy gallery god, the 
unterrified cherub who sits up aloft 
and passes critical judgment upon 

music and the drama, is just now dethroned 
and cast forth howling into the outer dark- 
ness from one theatre on upper Broadway. 

An absolutely mew and unique genus in 
the way of gallery audiences packs the sky 
parlor of the Broadway Theatre, where the 
Castle Square Opera Company is singing 
its way through a varied répertoire of the 
lyric masterpieces. To be very exact and 
accurate, it should be said, rather, that 
several species vf the genus appears just 
now in the Broadway gallery. The giddy 
heights, where the gallery god is usually 
enshrined, have been packed during the 
past six weeks by music lovers of limited 
means, who have enjoyed the perform- 
ances with a discriminating recognition of 
the strong points and the weaknesses of 
the singers, the orchestra and the chorus 
cn the stage far below their altitudinous 
cyrie. 

The man ‘‘on the gallery door” is a re- 
ilective philosopher of the finest discrimi- 
nation and poise. He has to be. Long and 
strenuous campaigns with his irrepressible 
majesty—the gallery god—have imbued him 
with a stern distrust of human nature in 
general and gallery audiences in particular. 
He rules his audience with a rod of iron, 
sternly discouraging ‘the frivolity and ex- 
uberantly youthful enthusiasm, which is 
part of the gallery god's equipment, when 
he fares forth to enjoy himself riotously 
at the theatre. He wears the awful in- 
signia of office on his bosom, does the man 
on the gallery door, for the badge of a 
special policeman is part of the armor 
wherewith ‘he is equipped to maintain or- 
der in the lofty chaos over which he rules. 

These be joyous and jocund days to the 
man ‘“‘on the gallery door’’ at the Broad- 
way. The ironshod staff with which he is 
accustomed to rap for order when the gal- 
lery god evinces a stern desire to howl 
forth denunciations on the villain, hold 
cheerful converse with the comedian, or 
indulge in arch repartee with the sou- 
brette, is laid aside in rusty and inocuous 
desuetude. The gallery god of the Broad- 
way Theatre during the opera season is 
not given to any such unseemly frivolities 
as characterize the lofty spectators of 
melodramas and comedy. 

He takes himself and the lyric offering 
on the stage very seriously. He almost 
knows his opera backward. A single lapse 
on the part of the orchestra causes him to 
frown dark disapproval. He shudders visi- 
bly if the tenor’s ‘breath fails him in the 
midst of a phrase and an ecstasy of delight 
finds vent: in warm applause when the 
prima donna finishes a cadenza with a 
trill on high B. 

The metre paid and professional critic 
down in the orchestra chair is given to oc- 
casional lapses of judgment, being but hu- 
man; not so the connoisseur in the gallery. 
Jove nods on high Olympus, but the gallery 
god of the operatic season never makes a 
mistake. . 

The man “on the gallery door,” as has 
been heretofore intimated, is a person of 
keen observation, and his views on the gal- 
lery audience ure worthy of high respect. 

“TI never have to look at the playbill,” 
he says, “to tell whether it is Italian op- 
era or a Wagner tone drama that is the 
night's offering. If a strong wave of garlic 
blows in when the door is opened I know 
that “Little Italy has pre-empted the gal- 
lery for to-night to hear one of the com- 
positions of Verdi or Bellint:or Rossini. A: 
Wagner evening packs the gallery with: 

n music’ lovers, who come in‘ family 

ups redolent of: sauerkraut:-and occa-’ 
stonally bringing refreshments, of which 
the. succulent -frankfurter is always a 
feature. Between the acts conversation, on 
the Italian nights, is largely in the soft 
tongue of Tuscany; while German gutturals 
roi ‘oat me gt on the "Wagner be 
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a book ever bein’ printed, but if we could 
only git it, it would go pootty good with 
the pictures and statues. It’s a kind of 
amusin’ dream, seems to me, that Mr, 
Croker may. git» worked up to: makin’--a 
clean breast of everything. If he'd only 
do that he’d add a terrible sight to the debt 
us reformers owes him.” 

ROBERT W. 
7, 1001. 


WELCH, 
Ogunquit, Oct. 

One Bite; Caught Two. 

RELIABLE fisherman from Michigan 
A tells the star fish story of the season, 

He says he was fishing on Selkirk 
Lake, Kalkaska County, for pickerel. There 
was a bite, and in due time the fisherman 
struck and hooked what he supposed to be 
a big pike. His surprise was great as the 
catch was brought into view, when he saw, 
instead of one fish, two. One, a two-pound 
pike, had taken the hook in the regular 
way. The other weighed five pounds and 
had the line wrapped twice about its gills, 
so that it was hopelessly entangled. 


Very Appreciative. 

Alma (after the performance of the new 
opera)—How did you like the new opera, 
onyway? 

Ethel—Did not like it at all. Why, there 
is so much noise in it you can’t hear your- 
self what you are saying. 


SS POS. WIN LDSILDGY, 
Usurpers who Havz 
Driven the Gallery 
God From His » 
Temple % % 
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But whether 
Italian, one beautiful 
ways present—the sweet girl 
swarms nimbly and numerously 
flights of stairs that 
lovers’ heaven. 

The soft frou-frou of silken garments, 
the impalpable perfumes that marks the 
perfectly groomed girl, the soft chatter of 
the schoolroom, are ever present in the 
gallery during the Castle Square season. 
The feminine contingent always conscien- 
tiously brings the score and proceeds at 
the outset of the opera to mark the phras- 
ing of the prima donna or the tenor, with a 
fine eye to the educational value of such a 
Her classic intention, however, 
usually goes away during the first act. 

“Isn't Sheehan just too sweet,” she gasps 
during Manrico’s first solo, or the ‘ Ce- 
lestial Aida "’ of Rhadames. 

She fully intends to mark every breath 
Miss Norwood takes in the réle of San- 
tuzza, but she gasps and gurgles her delight 
at the first despairing solo wail of Mascag- 
ni’s heroine and forgets all about the score. 

“She's a love!” she exclaims, and 
promptly sits on her book of the opera and 
abandons herself with complete unreserve 
to music and chewing gum for the rest of 
the performance. 

The gallery goddess is familiar with the 
personal history of all the artists of the 
Castle Square organization. It pierces her 
gentle soul to know that there is a Mrs. 
Reginald Roberts, and anguish untold sits 
upon her brow when she reads that Pru- 
ette, whom she calls a “ duck,"’ is subject 
to rheumatism. She has her favorites in 
the orchestra and chorus, and she dotes on 
the “La Gioconda”™ scenery. She knows 
all sorts of interesting anecdotes about the 
childhood of Gertrude Rennyson, and she is 
possessed of accurate information regard- 
ing the birthday of Josephine Ludwig. By 
a fine logic of her own she decides that 
all these details are of much importance in 
the musical history of America, and she 
plumes herself with a fine vanity on the 
value of her personal knowledge of the in- 
dividuals of the company. 

As different as possible is the gallery 
goddess of the opera season from the gal- 
lery god who usually occupies the high 
seats in the temple during the dramatic 
season. Being too far from the stage to 
make eyes at her favorite tenor she flirts 
impartially with the Herr German or the 
Signor Italiano who happens to be her 
neighbor. She enjoys her evening at the 
opera with a fine unfettered delight that 
is all her own, and she goes home to her 
boarding school chaperoned by the lynx- 
eyed music mistress whose esplonage she 
gayly evades and gives herself over at once 
to the palpitating delight of writing to 
the prima donna for her portrait, or inditing 
a pathetic little epistle begging for Mr. 
Goff’s autograph or a leck of Miss Du 
Fre’s hair. 

During the dramatic season the spoils of 
the strong armed woman who sweeps the 
gallery after each performance consist of 
numberless evidences that the gallery god 
regards tobacco as a fine preservative for 
the teeth. The sweeper’s treasure trove 
also include a fine harvest of peanut 
shells, and once in a while a sly evasive 
cigarette butt. None of these ghastly rel- 
ics are found after an operatic perform- 
ance. Daintly scented handkerchiefs, 
countless gloves, an occasional jeweled 
hatpin; and now and again a dainty trink- 
et of silver detached from a chatalaine © 
find their way into the sweepers’ dustpan, 
and the difference between the silver ‘boris 
bonniére, bore shows that the’ matings 
maid haunts the’ ganery during the’ Castlé” 
Square engagement, and the evil-odured | 
tobacco quid, which marks the presence 
of the Srdinary ‘eallety goa of the, ere 
matic season, is ly the same roe ae 3 
difference between t Stoke sets of 
ences which te nme oF draion a 
house when the music” 
traction there 
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HOW HE CAME INTO BEING, 
HIS EVOLUTION, AND THE 
CHANGES THAT HAVE COME 


HERE is probably no railroad official 
who is more distinctly American than 


the general passenger agent. In Eng- 
land he does not exist, There the ever- 


ready smile, the outstretched hand, and the 
jovial greeting of the G. P. A., as he is 
abbreviated in the railroad directories, are 
unknown. But here the general passenger 
agent is one of the most important offi- 
cials of the transportation companies. 


Feople in general hear and see but little 
of the President of a great railroad cor- 
poration. He sits behind double doors, with 
secretaries, assistants, clerks, and office 
boys to guard him against all superfluous 
visitors. But the G. P. A. must be more 
easily accessible in order to fulfill his mis- 
sion. His name, appearing on every ticket, 
timetable, poster, or advertisement of any 
kind, is well known to all the patrons of 
the road from the commuter up. He stands 
between them and the corporation, 

On him they vent all their wrath when 
the train is a few hours late, and he gets 
all the praise and congratulation when the 
Vampyre Rate Express makes up a few 
seconds iost, and rolls puffing and spout- 
ing into the station on time. It is to the 


G. P. A. to whom the politicians and all 
others who consider themselves entitled 
to ride as “deadheads"’ apply for that 
most flattering of things—the free pass. 

The G. P. A. it is whom the Boards of 
Trade and others associations of the small 
towns ask to attend the banquets and other 
affairs, as the representative of his com- 
pany to respond to the toast, ** The Age of 
Transportation."" 

Such is the General Passenger Agent, or, 
perhaps it will be said, such he has been. 
For there is a change coming, slight as 
yet, nevertheless -quite perceptible. The 
times are past when a General Passenger 
Agent would act simultaneously as Poest- 
master of Chicago as Col. R. A. Gillmore 
of the Rock Island did in 1867. 


The duties of the General Passenger 
Agent are becoming more exacting. His 
superiors require more information from 
him on rates per passenger per mile, and 
other intricate statistics, and the more se- 
rious demands are beginning to tell. The 
old General Passenger Agents are slowly 
beginning to disappear, and a new gener- 
ation is taking hold; men often with a 
college education, not all grown up from 
the ranks, with broader minds, in a way, 
to meet the broader demands. The places 
of the old style of General Passenger Agent 
are gradually being taken in a manner by 
the advertising agents. 

This must be apparent to many of the so- 
titled officials who have just been assem- 
bled in Asheville, N. C., at the convention 
of the American Association of General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents. Phis associa- 
tion has been in existence, practically, for 
forty-six years, although during the first 
twenty ye. 's of its life it was known as the 
National Gencral Ticket Agents’ Associa- 
tion. The title General Passenger Agent 
did not come into general until well 
along toward the end of the sixties. Be- 
fore that time the customary ‘title was 
General Ticket Agent, and the first man 
who appeared on the records of the Various 
associations with the title of General Pas- 
senger Agent was John J. Houston of the 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road. 

But while the titles were different, there 


use 


are a good many points of similarity to be 


found between those early days of American 
railroad history and the present. Many of 
the troubles which the old ticket agents had 
to ‘combat are still disturbing to the peace 
of their more modern successors. They had 
rate disturbances then as to-day. Disa- 
greements over percentages for the division 
of fares among the roads that connected 
were just as usual then as they have been 
since. Yet a great many questions which 
in those days seemed to be unanswerable 
have been solved. 

That there were outside dealers in 
ets, known scalpers, almost from 
beginning is apparent, for during the first 
convention in 1855 a resolution was adopt- 
ed to prevent dealing in unused tickets. 
This resolution, however, did not do much 
good, for it followed: by numerous 
others. These resolutions were generally 


as 


was 


forgotten as soon as the members started | 


for home. This forgetfulness may have 
been due to the manner in which conven- 
tions were conducted in those days. They 
were gay affairs and the ticket agents 
were more on pleasure bent than on the 
solving of knotty problems. Some idea of 
their gayeties may be gleaned from a bit 
of rhyming for which Lewis L. Houpt, 
General Ticket Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was responsible: 

Each ambitous bottle holder 

Sought to pass a resolution; 

But it happened very often 

That the mover and the motion 

Both, were laid beneath the table 

When they woke they found that real pain 

Had resulted from the ‘* champagne.”’ 

Such indulgence might perhaps find some 
excuse in the fact that often-it was not 
an easy matter to reach the place of con- 
vention. In April, 1856, when the conven- 
tion met in Boston, adjournment for a day 
had to be taken, because of the “ non-ar- 
rival of trains from the West.” 

While, however, the members were con- 
vivial and friendly enough, this friendship 
did not prevent them from heaping insult 


tick- | 
the ! 





and abuse on each other in the efforts to 
advertise their roads. This became so bad 
that in 1856 the following resolutions were 


Resolved, That the General Tleket Agents be 
requested to publish, in future, the truth and 
nothing but ths truth, and to avoid animadver- 
sion or invidfous comparisons in the preparation 
of their bills; and 

Resolved, That any road is entitled to make 


known the facts in regard to its line, If shorter 
or run in quicker time than any other route to 
the same place, but this shall be done without 
rivalry or slander, 

One of the great problems of those days 
was the question of how to prevent con- 
ductors from ‘“ knocking down’ 94 per 
cent. of their collections. The extent of 
the custom seems hardly credible to-day, 
when cash collections are small and each 
passenger expects a receipt of some kind 
from the conductor, when he pays cash, 
having had no time to buy his ticket. In 
the early days, however, there were few 
tickets sold; almost the entire revenue from 
passenger trains went through the hands 
ef the conductors, who grew wealthy while 
the stockholders suffered. On this ques- 
tion a report was submitted by a committee 
in 1855. The committee suggested several 
remedies, all of which were considered un- 
satisfactory. One proposition was to fence 
up train platforms, and the committee's 
reasoning against this method would be 
considered very naive to-day. After stating 
that the expense would be too great, con- 
sidering the few passengers from most of 
the stations In smaller towns, the report 
‘Besides, at points where the 


says: 
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ILL DELANEY is an amphibious 
tramp. He is a fact—not fiction— 
and I met him first on a sailing ves- 

sel going to South Africa. He was a sailor 
aboard, and ‘I learned that he had been 
brought to this country from Ireland when 
two years old. 

When sixteen he had run away with a 
party of tramps and finally found himself 
down. in New Orleans, where he shipped 
on a cotton-carrier for Liverpool. Since 
that time he had managed to get back to 
the United States nearly every Spring, 
and.as soon as his sea pay was “ blown 
in,’ would go on the tramp until the ap- 
proach of cold. weather, when he would 
make for a seaport and ship for a cruise 
in. warmer latitudes. In this way he had 
four times crossed from the East to the 
Pacific Coast, .or vice versa, and had 
made two tramp trips into Old Mexico. He 
knew the Middle West and Atlantic States 
like a book, and was a perfect eneyclope- 
dia of life, from the standpoint of the 
“knight of the road.’’ 

On the second or third time I came on 
the forecastle I. remarked as he came 
toward me: 

* Bil, I have only one drink for you to- 
night; will. you have it now?” 

‘No, thank ye, Sir, I'l] wait till you're 
going, but if you don’t mind, just put the 
flask on the deck. where I ean see it.” 

“But won't it make you more thirsty?” 
L inquired. 

“Indeed it will, Sir, but I'll enjoy it the 
more when I get it. Haven’t you ever seen 
a man tease himself with a drink like 
that? Sure, that’s common. You ought to 
see them do it in the West Indies. Once 
in Barbados I saw a sugar-estate overseer 
who'd been in the sun all day sit down 
and tease himself for about half an hour 
with a big whisky and soda. He'd shake 
the glass and make the ice in it clink, 
then he'd smell it and set it down again 
and look at it. The Captain of our ship 
was sitting at a table near him, and he up 
and asks him why he didn't take his drink, 
seeing there was lots more where that 
came from. ‘Why,’ says this fellow, 
‘I've got a thirst on that I wouldn't sell 
for five pounds, and as soon as I take this 
drink it will be gone. I'm a poor man, and 
I can’t afford to destroy valuable prop- 
erty without thinking twice about it,’ says 
he. 

‘I guess I'll take that flask now, Sir, 
though; for, if I don't give the wind a 
chance to blow it away, some of 
Dutchmen below will be getting a smell of 
it, and then there'll be growling about fa- 
vorites aboard ship."’ 


‘“ How is It that sailors growl so much, 
Bill?'"’ I asked. ‘* Are they always discon- 
tented?" 

**No, Sir; it isn't exactly because they're 
discontented, though they would be if they 
couldn't growl. It's just this way. Most 
men like to talk, and give other people 
their ideas about what's happening, but 
aboard a ship there isn't much to talk about 
except the grub and the work, and if you 
said you liked them, you couldn't get any- 
body to believe it; so you've naturally got 
to growl or not talk at all. 

“IT remember once I shipped in a bark 
hailing from Saco, Me. The Captain and 
the mates were good people, no hazing or 
working-up jobs, or anything of that sort. 


those 


Genial General Passenger Agent i 
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amount of travel is large the rush made 


for the doors, coupled with the fact that 
many of those seeking egress’ aré ladies, 
and”ta whom a degree of deference 18 al- 
Ways showh by our courteous conductors, 
must of necessity interfere with the strict 
enforcement of the rule ‘Show your tick- 


eta as you pass out.’”’ 
Froving again the proverbial gallantry 


toward the fair sex; the report continues: 
“Those of the softer sex are generally 
permitted to pass uninterrupted, especially 
ic they be blessed with a bright eye or rosy 
mouth—no uncommon occurrence nowa- 
days." 

Another proposal was to place two con- 


ductors on a train, one to collect fares, the 
other the tickets issued therefor. It was 
objected, however, that if they should con- 
nive they could rob the company still bet- 
ter. 

Reducing fares 10 cents as an inducement 
to passengers to buy their tickets in ad- 
vance was also discarded as useless, be- 
cause people liked to take the chance of be- 
ing skipped by the conductor, or, knowing 
the conductor, would expect to be allowed 
to ride free. 

The employment of spotters was also 
discussed as a remedy. This method, since 
worked to perfection by the street rail- 
ways, had then just been tried by an Iili- 
nois raflroad, as an experiment. It had 
been successful, but the report would not 
commend it, as it reflected publicly on the 
honesty of conductors, whose dishonesty 
the committee had been called to consider. 

These were only a few of the questions 
which have been disposed of since then. 
In their consideration, however, the asso- 
ciation grew and expanded except during 
the period of the civil war, when the 
Southern Road's representatives did not ap- 
pear until 1865. At that time the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution expressing its 
satisfaction at meeting again the South- 
ern members, Since then the association 
has gone through the regular course of evo- 
lution, as have its constituent members, 
until to-day it is among the foremost bod- 
ies of American railroad men. 
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A Sea Going Hobo 
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Yarns, Spun by a Wayfarer in 
Odd Corners of the Earth 
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The cook was a Cape Ann man, and there 
ain’t many to beat a Gloucester cook. The 
grub was fine, plenty of potatoes and 
onions, pork and beans twice a-week, and 
canned fresh meat Thursdays and Sundays. 
There wasn't anything aboard of that 
hooker to kick at, except the soft bread. 
Nothing the. matter with that, either, but 
when he hasn't anything else to jump on, 
a sailorman will always fall foul’ of the 
bread. 

“ Well, 


had ever been to sea, and she was always 
going into the galley and fixing up fancy 
cooking for the cabin table. Now, any- 
thing that you said in the forecastle they 
could hear in the galley, and the old lady 
got to listening to the forecastle talk about 
the bread, which the crew made precty 
strong, because they knew the cook could 
hear. After a little she began to believe it 
all, and she went to the old man and says: 
‘'Tis a shame to give those poor hard- 
working sailors such bad bread. I'll tell 
you what I'm going to do,’ says she, ‘ You 
know I had the name of being the best 
breadmaker in Saco. Now, I'm going to 
give those poor'men a treat,"and bake a 
batch of the best bread I know how.’ ‘ Go 
ahead,’ says the Captain, laughing. ‘ But 
I bet you a new Spring hat that they'll 


kick about it all the same, if I know sail- | 


ors, and I guess I do.’ So she started to 
work in the galley, and she turned out as 
fine a lot of bread as you ever saw in your 
life. It was white as snow inside, 
smelled and tasted as sweet as nuts. 
the outside it was the prettiest brown you 
could want. I don’t believe there was any 
better bread ever made. 

“The old man had got an auger, and made 


two little holes from the carpenter's shop 
| erward. I 


into the forecastle to look through; they 
eculd hear well enough anyway. As soon as 
the watch went to dinner he and his wife 
hopped inte the carpenter's shop and stuck 
their eyes to the holes. Well, all the hands 
knew about the new bread, of course, and 
when they sat down they didn’t say much. 
They cut one of the loaves up, looked 
it, smeiied it, tasted it, like they expected 
something bad in it, and went to eating, 
net saying anything. But there was one 
eld shellback who sniffed a littie harder 
than any of the rest, and just as he was 
going to eat he stopped quick, pulled out 
his sheath knife, and jabbed one of the 
loaves which had not been cut. He held it 
up in trent of him on the end of the knife, 
turning it round and round. Just on one 
sile wus a little place about as big as a 
penny, where some dry flour had stuck, 
anl so wasn't quite as brown as the rest. 
‘Huh,! I though so,’ says he, and he made 
an awful howl about that. 

“The Captain nearly hurt 
laughing, and the old lady 
that the only bread fit 
‘ dog-biscuit.’ "’ 

I asked Bill what sort of a job would suit 
him 

“ Well,”” said he, ‘“‘ there are lots of nice 
easy jcbs, but you've either got to have a 
pull or an education to get them. Take it 
all in all, I guess a Hoogly pilot's berth 
would suit me down to the ground. I see 
you don't know about them. Well, they're 
ibe pilots that meet you in the Bay of 
Bengal, and take you up the Hoogly to 
Caleutta. Those New York pilots look to 
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the Captain had his wife along | occa jikeiy 


with him that trip. It was the first time she | 
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be pretty comfortable, but their eyes would 


Stick out if they saw the way the Cal- 


cutta pilots travel. No little schooners fcr 
them.. They cruise off. the coast in full- 
rinsed brigs, with a crew of Lascars big 
cnough to man every rope on them at once. .- 
Besides that, every one of those pilots has 


nu ‘matey’ to steer for him, and two or 
three niggers to bring him drinks, pull off 


hia Lccts, and such like. 
“ Coming up the coast on a tramp steamer 


‘from Singapore once the brig backed her 


foreyard and swung out a big double-ender 
beat, like a whaleboat, and half a dozen 


Lascars jumped in and took the oars. Then 
they let down a regular gangway and the 
pilot and his niggers got in. When they 


came alongside we had only a ladder out, 
and the niggers had to help their man up. 
He was a big fat fellow, with a red beard 
and hair, and as soon as he got aboard he 
sat down, blowing like a grampus on the 
main hatch. His chief nigger went to the 
steward and got a big steamer chair and 
put that up on the bridge. Then two of 
them started and boosted their ‘ Sahib,” 
as they called him, up on the bridge and 
into the chair, he cursing all the while, part 
in English and part Hindustani. After 
they'd got him settled, with a glass of 
brandy and water and a big Indian cheroot, 
his matey took the wheel. We were in 
soundings, but that pilot, after finishing 
his grog, went off to sleep and didn’t wake 
up till we were well in the Hooghly. All 
the way up to the port he didn’t move from 
that chair and spent his time sleeping. 
drinking brandy-pani, and cursing his 
matey for the laziest rascal on the river. 
That's the sort of a job that don't seem to 
need much to fit you for it, except feeling 
pretty tired all the time, and I guess I'm 
all right on that point. 

“Those Lascars make pretty good sailors 
if you treat them right,"* he went on, “ but 
cold weather seems to take the snap right 
out of them. They always have their own 
cook and their own boatswain, and if you 
don't do anything that seems to hit at their 
religion they'll treat you. all right. I've 
heard tell of their being pretty handy with 
their knives, but all I know is that they'll 
give a man a hand sometimes when white 
folks won't. 

“About six years ago I was in Cape 
Town. I'd been on a big drunk for a week 
and got kicked out of my boarding house 
I hadn't had anything 
to eat for two days and guess I was a 
tough-looking all around. I 
tried my luck for a meal on six or seven 
hookers at the docks, but it wasn’t any 
good,, and the mate. of a Geordie. qollier 
What 
with the liquor dying-out in me and being 
I was about as low feeling as I 
ever got. I sat down on the stringpiece 
and I was about making up my mind to 
take a jump that night and finish the whole 
job. There was a British India Company's 
lying at the next pier. I don't 
know what she was doing in Cape Town; 
come down on a charter, but 
there she was with her Lascar crew. I saw 
them a-watching me over the rail, but I 
hadn’t tried her, as I didn’t think it any 
use, 

“By and by, whenit gota little dark, I 


case 


| heard a sten, and I looked up and saw her 


serang—that's the Lascar boatswain. 

“* What's the matter?’ says he. I told 
him. Then -he grabbed me by the arm and 
says, ‘You come along a me—perhaps we 
make you all. right.’ . He ran me: over 
and .into her forecastle, and called out 
something in his lHngo the cook. In 
about ten minutes the and his boy 
came in with a lot of and when 
I sat down every man of them cleared out 
forecastle and left me to enjoy 
myself. Most white people when they give 
you anything want to stop and see you 
eat it. I guess it makes them feel good, 
but those niggers were afraid of making 
me ashamed by hanging around and look- 
ing at me. I tell you that feed was good, 
There was fish and rice, little chunks of 
mutton roasted on a stick, bread, and a 
quart bottle of English ale. 

“When I'd finished the serang and hig 
men came in. They gave me a bunch of 
cheroots, and the serang opened my pocke 
et and put in a little cotton bag with money 
in it. There was 12 shillings I found aft- 
tried the best [I knew how toe 
but the serang said: ‘My 
Never mind, some 
day perhaps you help us when we come to 
tell you I couldn't spend 
a cent of that money on grog, I've 
done two or three hard-up Lasecars a good 


to 
cook 
dishes, 


thank them, 


and 


at | turn since then.” 


After arrival at Port Elizabeth’ Bill 
jumped the ship, and started tramping it 
HENRY B. LEE. 


Too Much for the Ostrich. 


N the Belle Isle Zeo, at Detroit, some 
one threw the bottom of a broken beer 
bottle into the ostrich yard. The big 

ostrich, which had perrormed feats 
as swallowing glass marbles, slate pencils, 


such 


| spikes, and tennis balls, promptly tack’ed 


the new food. It disappeared into the 
bird’s mouth and spectators saw the mov- 
ing lump in the ostrich’s throat which 
showed the course of the tit-bit. 

Then the movement stopped and the 
trich looked unhappy, twisted its neck 
this way and that way, and started to run 
frantically about the yard. Finally it 
stopped and drooped its head after the 
manner of a sick hen. Next morning it 
was dead and a piece of ragged beer bottle 
sticking out through his windpipe told the 
tale. 
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No! Do You? 


Sportyman—Hardly any on golf. 
Strange, isn't it? 
Jocus—Not at all. Know any 


rhymes with “ golf'’? 
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wt ANIMALS, BIRDS AND FISHES. . 





The Indian’s “ Magic Eye.” 


ts HE first. time I fished in the Sault 

Ste. Marie Rapids,"’ said Frank 

Griswold, the well-known Lake 
Keuka sportsman, ‘1 landed in an hour 
twenty-one brook trout that weighed forty- 
five pounds, so I was ready and willing to 
believe anything I heard or read about the 
possibilities of those waters or the astound- 
ing things that men who fished in them 
were able to dog, 

“ Consequently I believed what they told 
me about the marvelous feats the Indian 
fishermen of the Sault Ste. “Marie could 
perform in the way of netting whitefish. 
Few who have toured the great lakes have 
not heard of those same feats, witnessed 
them, and, of course, could do nothing 
but go away believing that they were all 
they seemed to be. 

“Particularly will they marvel, as I 
did, at the Indian whitefish fisherman's 
magic eye, with which he seems to look 
down through ten feet or more of foaming, 
rushing water, and see whitefish that to 
the white man’s eye would be invisible 
five inches beneath the surface. It would 
have been strange if I had not marveled 
at it, having witnessed more than once 
manifestations of its alleged power. That 
was before I talked with old Guide Garron. 

“The astounding feats of the Indian 
whitefish netters of the Sault Ste. Marie 
that the guide books and the hotel keep- 
ers and steamboatmen insist on telling 
tourists about are performed by two In- 
dians in a canoe, One occupies the stern 
and manipulates the paddle to keep the 
canoe’s head pointed up stream. The In- 
dian in the bow, standing upright, uses a 
pole to aid in propelling the canoe or in 
keeping it steady. 

“Lying ready to his hand is a dip net 
four feet in diameter, fastened to the 
end of a pole, perhaps fifteen feet long. 
The fishing is done at the foot of the 
fapids, where the water boils and tumbles 
furiously. With his pole the Indian in the 
bow keeps the boat moving about in the 
rapids, and gazes constantly into the water, 
vrhich is often ten feet or more deep. 

“Suddenly the Indian in the bow wiil 
weize the net handle wih one hand, 
@ever ceasing to manipulate the canoe with 
ais pole in the other, nor for an instant 
gemoving his staring gaze from the water. 
The net is not more than in his hand be- 
fore he has plunged it perhaps ten feet 
distant’ from the boat, thrusting it at the 
same instant to the bottom. Then he gives 
it a peculiar twist, draws it up, and sur- 
rendering the care of the canoe for the 


moment to the Indian with the paddle, he | 


draws the net up, never without from three 


to-half a dozen*glistening whitefish in it, 


frequently weighing five pounds ‘each, 
“The wondering spectator, seeing noth- 
ing but the boiling water, the sudden start 


of the Indian, and his quick and dexterous’|’ 


plunging and drawing up of the net with 
its invariable load of whitefish, can do 
nothing but acknowledge to himself the 
necromancy of the Indian's piscatorial art. 
I know that I did, and for two seasons 


* gave myself away to the fascinaticn of 


that mysterious fishing. Then, one day, I 
marveled at it greatly to Guide Garron, the 
shrewd and cunning old Frenchman who 
knows every rock and eddy and whirlpool 


* of the rapids, and all the wiles and tricks 


that any other guide knows, and a whole 
lot that no other one’ does know, and 
Garron’s little black eyes twinkled. 

“* Ah!’ he chuckled. ‘ Zat mageeck hye! 
He von gr-r-r-and homboag!’ 

“Then he explained, in his voluble and 
picturesque patois, the apparent mystery 
of the Indian whitefish fisherman's magic 
eye. Whitefish are natural denizens of 
the still, silent waters of the great lakes. 
To get from Lake Huron to Lake Superior 
these fish must fight their way up the 
fierce and stubborn Sault Ste. Marie Rap- 
ids. In doing this they travel by easy 
stages. They can brave the rapids but a 
short distance at a time, when, almost. ex- 
hausted, they drop into.the shelter. of the 
friendly rocks that pile the bottom o” the 
rapids. 

“ Huddled sometimes by the. score ‘be- 
hind these rocks, getting wind, as it were, 
to overcome another stage of their journey, 
the whitefish, if the water is not too deep, 
can be lifted out by the hand of the fish- 
erman, they are so nearly exhausted. The 
Indian as well as the white fishermen 
know this, and knowing well the location 
of these sheltering rocks, have only to 
thrust their nets down behind them and 
draw them up filled with fish. 

“The cunning of the Indian led him 
long ago to give visitors the impression that 
he could penetrate the troubled depths of 
the rapids with his gaze and discover the 
whitefish on the bottom. The wonder of it 
spread, and it has been one of the 
fondest and best-paying fictions of the 
*Susan Mary,’ as the natives give you the 
pronunciation of the Sault Ste. Marie.” 


A Ferret’s Elopement. 
OHN WETZEL, an old hunter, who has 


a cabin in the mountains back of Fort 
Montgomery, bought a ferret four 





' years ago to use in catching rabbits. One 


.on the following day found the ferret’s 


day he put the ferret into a hole where 
he had chased a rabbit, and, though he 
waited for several hours, the animal did 
not come out. He finally went. home, and 





track leading from the hole, and with it the 
track of a mink. As the mink track led 
only out his conclusion was that -he ani- 
mal had been in the hole when the ferret 


went in. The mink and ferret. are so 
nearly alike that but for their color no one 
but an expert would be able to tell them 
apart. The ferret, lonesome for the com- 
panionship of its fellows, had struck up an 
acquaintance with the mink. 

Wetzel tracked the two for several miles, 
both tracks running, as mink will, along a 
stream, through a swale, and into every 


hole, nook, and corner that might contain 
food. He finally gave the animals up and 
went home. 

Last year he was trapping in the same 
region and caught two animals looxing 
just like mink, except that their backs and 
tails had the creamy color of a ferret. He 
has kept a close watch, and during the 
past Summer saw another animal similarly 
marked. He believes firmly that these 
strangely marked animals are the offspring 
of his ferret and the mink. 


When. the Dog Laughed. 


HE last of the Summer residents at 
7 Central Valley saw an interesting con- 
test the other day between a _ thor- 
oughbred fox terrier and a sort of game 
which fox terriers are not supposed to hunt. 
Some one saw a skunk go under a culvert, 
and in a spirit of waggishness sent the 
terrier after it. There was a barking, a 
growling, and a disgusted snorting. 

Then a badly demoralized fox terrier 
came out like a shot, and without stopping 
so much as to take a look around curled up 
his legs and skimmed over the grass after 
the manner of a man sliding to first base. 
When the impetus of the first rush was 
spent he took another run and slid again, 
jumped up, and began to rub his nose in 
the grass in the most frantic manner, 
Ther he bent over and slid along the 
ground, first on one shoulder and then on 
the other. 

After a while he Seemed to be temporarily 
satisfied, and aghin he..went under the 
culvert, with the dash ef a man who has a 
disagreeable job before him and wants to 
have it over. There was more growling 
and more snorting, and a peculiar vibrat- 
ing sound that told of a small ‘animal be- 
ing shaken by a dog. Then the terrier 
shot out and wert through the same slid- 
ings and rollings and tumblings as before. 
Back again with the same lightninglike 
haste, and in a minute more he backed 
from the hole, shaking a black-and-white 
animal with a long, bushy tail. Then the 
onlookers scattered as though a bomb had 


fallen among them, and it was the dog's. 
-turn to laugh.- --- - -— 





Fighting Owls. . 


WLS have a habit of dealing with 
O game they have killed that 


some observers to think that; like’ 


dogs, they prefer fowls that have not been 
too recently slain. One of the birds will 


often leave'a chicken or rabbit for a day ” 


| 
| 
| 
) 
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or two before eating it. An old trapper 
says he has often had muskrat traps robbed 
by owls, only a part of the rat being eaten.” 

When he finds a trap so disturbed the 
trapper leaves the rat where it lies and 
sets another trap beside it. In all proba- 
bility ‘the bird will return the second night, 
in which case it will be more than likely to 
be in the trap when the owner comes next 
morning. An owl in a trap will offer to 
fight, and if it gets a chance, will peck at 
its captor or his dog unmercifully. 

A farmer who caught one of the birds by 
setting a trap alongside of a chicken that 
had been killed, injudiciously reached out 
to catch it by the feet. The free foot exe- 
cuted a movement that was entirely beyond 
the, farmer's comprehension, and the next 
minute the latter found his wrist gripped 
in a set of claws to which the trap was 
as nothing. He was obligeil to kill the 

bird, and then found that the claws had 
a aiseated to the” bone. 





Killing Alligators in Louisana. 

NLESS something is done to put a 
U stcp to their slaughter the alligators 

of the Louisiana marshes seem 
doomed to extinction. The effect is seen 
at commercial centres in the rise in the 
price of alligator skins, It is well nigh im- 
possible to buy young alligators nearer to 
Louisiana than the Floriga resorts, and 
one may go far out among the bayous 
without ever catching sight of one of the 
animals. On a trip through the bayou coun- 
try below New Orleans during the past 
Summer in the boat of a professional fish- 
erman, the writer saw alligator hunters 
and alligator skins, but no alligators. .The 
hunters are picturesque persons, almost al- 
ways tall and swarthy. They speak French 
and call themselves “ Cajans,” though au- 
thorities differ as to whether they are 
really Acadians or the descendants of tne 
pirate brood that once made these marshes 
a hiding place. 

The Captain of the lugger, who was also 
something of a trader, said he remembered 
a time when the saurians lay on the banks 
of the bayous as the boats passed and 
when the skins he. carried out averaged 
more than seven feet in length. Now it is 
rare that he gets a single one so long, and 
no alligator is so bold as to show itself to 
a boat. 

There are t wo methods of hunting them. 
The most vovular ia bv shining with a 


leads” 





jack. One hunter sits in the stern of the 


| Pirogue to paddle while the other kneels :: 


the bow with a shotgun. The jack sends a 
stream of light into the blackness and the 
animals allow the hsht to approach, just as 
du the deer when men go .“‘ shining” in 
the North. The man in the bow sees a pair 
of glistening eyes upon the water, and 
sitting as still as a statue awaits the silent 
paddle to bring him near. Then he raises 
a shotgun to his shoulder, a thunderous 
report goes roaring down the bayous, and 


if the shot has been a good one an alliga- { 
tu give coon hunts in its own grove. 


tor turns on its back in death, to lie until 
the hunters return next day. Then the 
skin Is nailed upon the side of a hut to dry 
and the carcass adds its portion to the 
awful stagnation of the dismal swamp. 
The other method of hunting alligators 
is to find their holes in the edge of some 
bayou. These holes are not unlike those 
made by the muskrat along streams of the 
North. The hunter stands before a hole 
and rams into it a stout. pole on the end of 
which is fastened a sharp hook. If the 
"gator be at home he resents this sort of 
intrusion and snaps at the stick after the 
manner of an angry turtle. A jerk on the 
pole and the animal is hooked as securely 
as a trout on the fly. Now it is dragged 
out and killed with an axe. This style of 
‘'gator"’ hunting has its dangers. The 
work of the axe must be swift and sure. 
The ‘'gator’’ must be struck a killing 
blow in the forehead before it can whirl its 
tail to strike. The blow of even a medium 
sized alligator’s tail is like that from.a 
sledge hammer. A hunter pulled an alli- 
gator from its hole and missed when he 
swung the axe. Next minute the tail of the 
saurian knocked him down, and before he 
could get up the alligator was chewing at 
his arm. His partner was at hand and put 
an end to the animal with a charge of 
buckshot. 
In an earlier day it was a common thing 
for hunters to tle a pup to a tree on the 
edge of a bayou. The howlings of the pup 
were to the alligators what the dinner bell 
is to a hungry farm hand. They would go 
for the pup and run‘counter to a charge of 
buckshot. But that style of hunting is an- 
cient history now. The animals are too 
scarce and too shy and more radical meas- 
ures are required. 


The Predatory Ked Squirrel. 


CCORDING to old hunters who have 
for many years observed the habits 


progress with the insignificant little red 
squirrel on one side and .the fox squirrel, 
gray, squirrel, and black: squifrel on the 
other, 

Fifty years ago thehardwood regions of 
the Middle West were overrun with squir- 
rels of .the larger. varieties: One saw them 
everywhere. Then the’ red squirrel. began 
to make;its appeurance.. It made the hunt- 


er a deadly.enemy. by setting up a chatter-- 


ing. every: thme he appeared. in‘ the woods. 


As» sure as. the hunter: was almidst within 
gunshot: ofa deer, that unearthly ‘chat- 
tering -would begin; : the deer’ would raise 
its head andthe next’ minute go bounding 
‘away. 

It made no less an enemy of the farmer, 
for it not only-invaded cornfield and wheat 
shock, but went into the granary and ate 
grain that had. been. put aside-for-the-Win- 
ter, Then it began to antagonize ‘the nat- 
ure lover by going into birds’ nests and 
eating the eggs. Next. the hunters saw 
that it was making war onthe fox squir- 
rel and others of*the larger squirrel kind. 
More active and more aggressive than its 
larger brothers, it would attack them as 
the kingbird attacks the crow, darting in 
and away again. It was not an unusual 
thing to see one of the larger squirrels 
running*away.from the smaller. Whether 
it ever killed one of its rivals in open 
war remains-to be seen, but it would drive 
them out of their nests and appropriate 
the latter to its:own use. More than this, 
it would kill the baby squirrels that had 
been left at home, and, finding where its 
enemies had hidden their Winter's supply 
of nuts, would carry these to its own 
storehouse, The result has been to drive 
away the larger squirrels, and in very 
many of the mid-Western regions where 
they once abounded, one finds only here 
and there a stray specimen. 


An Unsportsmanlike Coon. 


OUNTRY clubs, particularly in the 
Middle West, are asking if it may 
not be possible to popularize the sport 

of coon hunting, so as to make it a. social 
feature somewhat as fox hunting has been 
since early times. The proposition grows 
out of the fact that coon hunting has a 
social place in some parts of the South, 
particularly in Virginia and the blue grass 
region of Kentucky. The method of hunt- 
ing the animals is exactly the same as that 
practiced by the coon hunters who hunted 
them for their pelts. 

The hunters go into the woods at night 
with coon dogs which will follow the quar- 
ry until it is treed. Then the tree is. either 
felled. or some one is detailed to. climb 
it and shake the coon down. In any case 
the animal is brought to the ground, and 
there is a pretty fight until it has been 
killed by the dogs. 

In Kentucky a coon hunting party con- 
sists of men and women, boys and girls, 
The woods are not as a usual thine densa 





of New York. 


of squirrels, a war has been long in , 





and good horsemen find no difficulty ride 
ing throurh it, so the party usually takes 
horses and follows the baying hounds in 
the saddle. 

When the time comes to rest the horzes 
are turned toward a part of the woods 
where, according to previous arrangement, 
a detail of colored servants awaits with 
roast chicken, corn bread, and hot coffee. 

The failure so far in introducing this sort 
of sport into the country clubs has been 
in the lack of raccoons. At attempt was 
made by one club just north of Chicago 
The 
trees were mainly oak and_maple, and the 
last raccoon had been killed years before. 
Put this made no difference. The pro- 
moters ot the sport made arrangement 
with sume professional hunters further 
west to catch a few of the animals and 
send them to the club. A raccoon was 
promptly delivered, a party was made up, 
coon dogs were purchased, and the game 
turned loose in the grove, The hunt was 
certainly a beautiful thing to look upon, 
for the wood was full of bobbing lanterns, 
which gave light enough to furnish just 
a hint of pretty hunting costumes and pret- 
ty faces above them. But as sport it was 
a dismal failure. The coon had been caught 
by the professional hunters when a baby, 
and had always lived in a box. Conse- 
quently when the baying of the hounds 
came too near it, it did not climb a tree, 
but looked for a box and found refuge 
in a dog kennel. There it remained until 
killed. The promoters of the hunt are. 
still objects of laughter. 








Snake Skins for “ Rheumatiz.” 


ATTLESNAKE hunting is becoming an 
industry among a certain ciass of 
backwoods hunters in the mountains 

Walking along a mountain 

road in Sullivan County recently, some one 

shouted, and a patriarch of the mountains” 
appeared, beckoning. 
“Wait a minute,” 

“T've got something to show you.” 

something was in the patriarch's barn and 

proved to be a snakeskin some two feet 
long. 

“Don't you want to buy it?” asked the 
man. 

“What in the world would I want: it 
for?’” ~ 

** Don't you come from the city? Most all 
the folks that come wut here from the city 
are lookin’ for snakeskins. They make belts 
of ‘em, and the belts drive off rheumatiz. 


called the patriarch, 


' I got.a whole bottle, of. of! out of this here’, 


—_—— ees 


one. I'll sell you the oil for a: dollar and 
the ski for another dollar."’ 

In the Ramapos, between Suffern and_ 
Haverstraw, there is a clearing set down 
in a stony little hollow, and about a log 
cabin played half a dozen aitty-faced 
youngsters. 

“ Where's your father?” was asked. 

“Off catchin’ snakes,"’ was the answer. 

Snake catthing was their father’s busi- 
ness. To_prove it, a boy led the stranger'to 
@ barrel: that’ stood under a tree néar the 
corner of the house, and, lifting the lid,’ 
showed seven ‘rattlesnakes, large and 
small, curled up or crawling about or the 
bottom. 

“What dqes he do with them?.” 

“Sells, ‘emi,’ said the boy. ‘‘Some of 'em 
he kills and sells the skin and oil. Some he 
sells alive to show people who want to 
show off how they can handle 'em: They 
ain't got no teeth. You see, dad gees a 
snake and puts a forked stick over its 
head so’s it can’t get away. Then he ties 
it to the stick so he can carry it home. 
"Bout that time the snake’s awful mad, and ~ 
when dad puts a piece of leather up to its 
mouth it sticks its teeth into it, and when 
dad jerks the leather away the teeth comes 
out, and the snake can't hurt a baby.” 


Three Antelope at One Shot. 


NE of the most remarkable shots ever 
O reported was made by the late Dr. 
J. B. Welch of Hudson, Mich. 

Welch was hunting antelope in Montana, 
and was surprised one morning to see a 
herd of the animals appear upon a ridge 
some 400 yards from camp. At the first 
movement they scampered away. Welch 
ran to the top of the ridge and saw that 
after going a short distance directly from 
the camp the antelope had turned and were 
running so that their broadside was ex- 
posed. They were nearly a quarter of a 
mile away, and Welch did not expect to 
hit when he opened on them with his high- 
power rifle. 

His astonishment may therefore be im- 
agined when on seeing one drop and going 
to the spot he found three dead antelope, 
each shot through the head. The three 
had been running side by side, and one bule 
let had potted the trio. 


Bird Hunting on Horseback. 


ENTUCKIANS of the blue grass re- 
gion hunt birds on horseback. A 
Kentuckian's hunter must not only be_ 

willing to stand while the owner dismounts 

and goes to look after a covey of birds, but 
must also allow the owner to fire a shotgun 
from its back. 

A great deal of the hunting in the blue 
grass region is now done in this way, and — 
many of the sportsmen are as good at 3 
shooting from the saddle as from 
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‘FISHERMEN OF THE DOCKS. 


HE amall boy who, when asked by his 
teacher to define the word “ wharf,” 
said it was a ‘place by the river where 

folks can go and fish,” probably expressed 
the definition that holds sway in the minds 
ef a great many other small boys, and per- 
haps a few large ones. For the dock is to 
the boy of the city what the creek is to his 
country cousin—a place where he may “‘ go 
a-fishin’.” A comparative study of dock 
fishermen might very well begin on the 
East and North Rivers, where daily almost 
throughout the year boys, small and large, 
young and old, idle and busy, cleun and 
dirty, go to throw into the water lines that 
range from the water-proof silk to a string 
of wrapping twine, in the hope of pulling 
out fish. It would deal with the fishing 
from docks on the great lakes, where the 
principal difference would be that the boys 
on the lake docks would mave many more 
fish. 

They would have strings of perch ranging 
fn weight from three ounces to a pound, 
Then it would be interesting to go down 
the Mississippi and watch the fishermen 
from the wharf boats, Here the difference 
would become more decided, for the boys 
and men would be mostly black and the 
lines large and heavy affairs, with huge 
hooks on the ends, and the fish taken 
would be chiefly cats, some of them great 
things, big enough to pull a small boy off 
the dock. Then the Gulf of Mexico and its 
docks would come in for consideration, and 
we should find white boys and black si(ting 
on the same board more nearly equal than 
anywhere else in the world, for angling is 
a most democratic recreation, and there is 
no caste among fishermen. 


The antiquity of the sport could not well 
be traced. It undoubtedly began when the 
first dock in the world was built, away 
back in Tyre or Sidon or some other place, 
and there are no photographs nor accurate 
descriptions of the crowds that in those 
days sat along the wharves. However, it 
would be pretty safe to conclude that when 
* the workmen were driving the bronze nails 
into the cedar plank that made the first 
dock, a dozen men with poles and lines or 
with lines without poles sat out upon the 
timbers, throwing their lines into the wa- 
ter and pulling them out again. 

Of all the American docks, those of New 
York City are the most interesting, for the 
reason that they have the most cosmopoli- 
tan fishermen. The white man has the 
black man on one side and the yellow on 
the other, and one may hear half a dozen 
languages spoken without stirring from his 
place. But whatever their color,- race, or 
nationality, one common purpose domi- 
nates. 

That purpose is not companionship, for 
they seldom exchange a _ word; their 
faces all speak of the intensest interest 
in something down there in the river, and 
in their eyes is the far-off look one sees 
in those of the hypnotic subject. 

There is the big fat man with a rod. He 
reels in his line, look at his bait, and turn- 
ing round gives the rod a flip that sends 
the heavy sinker and the hooks attached 
fiying out a hundred feet into the river. 
His rod is so heavy that he would scarcely 
feel the struggles of even a heavy fish. It 
is the sort an expert angler calls a ‘* lobster 
rod,”’ referring not to the sort of game 
taken, but to the fisherman who takes it. 

There is the small boy, who looks care- 
fully over the half dozen sandworms for 
which he paid a precious nickel, and esti- 
mates just the number of haits they will 
make. He pulls off a small portion of 








one, and puts ft on a hook big enough for 
three whole worms. 

Then there is the tough-looking young 
man, who spits on the bait and swears at 
the fish for not biting. He has three 
lines, and no rod at all, He throws out a 
line and ties the shore end to a nail in 
the dock, and runs it through a little “ Mine 
holder” made of wire with a tiny bell on 
the top to ring when a fish begins jerking. 
And again there is the man with the wire 
trap for crabs, and the man with shedder 
crabs for eel bait, and all the rest of 
the series. 

They have little to say. Now the small 
boy with the sand worms catches a four- 
ounce “lafayette,” and his fellows look 
about with a vacant stare in their eyes, 
saying nothing whatever. The tough-look- 
ing young man _ unexpectedly catches a 
crab. He asks his neighbor for a match, 
and proceeds to “plug” the crab’s claws 
so that it cannot pinch. This is an opera- 
tion very painful to the crab, and, the 
neighbor who furnished the match asks 
the tough young man if he does not know 
it is against the law to “plug” a crab, 
to which the tough-looking young man 
replies, ‘‘ T’ell wid de lawr.” 

Now the man with the wire trap pulls 
up a crab, and puts it into his square 
wicker basket. Other boys take now and 
then a “ lafayette,’’ and the man with 
shedder crabs catches an eel, which he 
drops into a small washtub brought along 
in lieu of a pail 

As evening approaches the big, fat man 
winds up his line, looks at the bait re- 
maining in his can, and, turning to the 
small boy at his left, says: “Say, young 
feller, do you want these worms?” and 
puts his rod into a canvas bag. He looks 
a little foolish as he starts for home, and 
remarks, half to himself and half to the 
assembled fishermen, that he got a good 
deal of fresh air even if he did not take 
a load of fish. Then the tough-looking 
young man winds up his lines, says 
“ell wid such fishin’. I'm too t'irsty to 
stay here,”’ and goes for the nearest place 
where thirst may be quenched. The man 
with shedder crabs takes « sharp knife, 
and after much difficulty succeeds in get- 
ting sufficient hold upon his slippery catch 
to make a few cuts and pull off the skin, 
which he lays aside with the statement 
that it will be mighty good for rheuma- 


| tism, Then he takes his tub and goes. 


The small boy with the sand worms finds 
himself alone. No fish has bitten for an 
hour, and he does not expect to catch 
another, yet there he stands glaring down 
into the river with the hypnotic look on 
his face. Something makes it hard for 
him to go. He is not thinking about the 
close rooms in the tenement where he lives; 
in fact, he is not thinking about anything, 
and if you ask why he is remaining he 
cannot tell, but the strange influence in 
the fresh breezes that come up out of the 
ocean is wonderfully sweet, and holds 
him chained to the spot, and when at last 
he does shake himself and hurry to wrap 
up his tackle he feels without knowing 
it that there is’ something good in the 
world that makes life worth living. The 
half dozen tiny “lafayettes"’ are not 
worth carrying home, yet he considers the 
day well spent and is sure to come again. 
And when he does he will find the fat 
man and the man with the shedder crabs 
and the tough-looking young man, and 
when he grows up he may wish he knew 
who invented dock fishing, so that he could 
build a monument to one who gave men 
a chance to be boys. 


How the Watchman Lost His Job. 


HE gang boss roared his last order 
down into the yawning, ragged chasm 
in upper Broadway, where the tunnel- 

ers were burrowing. The derrick foreman 
raised his signaling hand for a final upris- 
ing of the great bucket and the giant fore- 
arm creaked loudly as hoisting cables tight- 
ened over the drum. 

Loiterers by the inclosing fence watched 
with unflagging interest the great beam 
slowly lift, a moment for aim, and 
with almost human intelligence swing its 
load of broken rock over to the dumping 
platform, deliver it with one tilt into a 
truck alongside, and shelve the empty 
bucket for the night. Then the vital cur- 
rent ceased and it became a lifeless thing 
ef wood and iron again. 

A procession of carts had been all day 
heaping side by side small broken stone and 
red molders’ sand. Great three-horse trucks 
delivered the heavy bags of cement that 
Were stacked by the track fence, and con- 
venient to these a small sheet-iron hopper 
opened into a chute running to the bottom 
of the tunnel. 

The little gang of workers prepared care- 
fully the mixture of these three materials 
in exact proportion befote shoveling them 
into the hopper, beside which stood a large 
water barrel with a pipe leading from its 
bottom down below. 

The water boy plunged his pails into the 
brimful barrel, peeled off his wet overalls, 
and went whistling down the street. Ten 
minutes after 5 o'clock the federation of 
organized labor had ceased its noisy activi- 
ties and the block seemed almost deserted. 


Upon this scene appeared suddenly five 
immaculate, innocent-looking small boys, 
the oldest not more than eight; every one 
as sweet and clean in white knee pants 
and fresh shirtwaists as if he was start- 
ing for a Sunday school picnic. They scram- 
bled over the sand heaps, wriggled through 
the fence, and dodged a cable car, to peer 


into the dark cavern that looked so very 
deep. 

Coming back to that inviting red sand 
they spied two stray shovels that had 
somehow been overlooked in the tool hous- 
ing. Such a chance to do real work—men's 
work—could not be lost. With furious zeal 
they set in, not a workman in sight to 
hinder, How fast the sand flew down that 
chute, first from the tempting square 
heaped in front of the hopper, then from 
the big pile as they took turns at the 
shovels. Then the older boys, to lose no 
time, began on the wafer barrel—hoisting 
up pailful after pailful, and tumbling it 
down the chute, sometimes alone, some- 
times with the sand, splashing his own and 
his neighbors’ white legs. .As the water in 
the barrel began to sink out of reach 
came the bright thought of filling in sand 
to raise it. So the shovels delivered into 
the cistern instead. Thus the good work 
went on for half an hour, till the sand 
covering was well honeycombed, the water 
barrel hopelessly choked, the faces and 
pretty suits well stained. Only then came 
a note of danger, one warning cry, and 
they scampered off, carrying the shovels 
down to the end of the block as they ran 
and tossing them over Into the ditch. 

All was quiet and deserted once more as 
at 6 o’clock the watchman strolled down 
the west track hanging his red lanterns 
along the route. 

“Faith, I'd like to swap jobs with ye 
this weather, McQuade," says the engineer, 
who had finished banking his fire and was 
locking the coal bunker, “If ther’s anny 
cool in it ye'll get ft be night!” 


“That's a thrue word, Mr. Murphy—but 
divil a cool I'll get this night, an’ ye have 
to kape walkin’ to kape yourself awake."’ 

“Save yer shoe leather, Mac; ye might 
slape well for all the burglars ‘ud do to this 
piece o’ property. Shure, there's padlocks 
on everything but the hole itself! It's easy 


money ye’re gettin’, me b'y, an a long job | 


i . ‘ 
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afore ye, till the wheels is runnin’ through 
this ditch!" : 

“Oh, I ain't worryin’,” and McQuade 
trudged ahead. 

The hoisting engine had been snorting 
and puffing some time when the gang 
flocked to work again the following morn- 
ing. It was the water boy who first scented 
trouble—because he was a little ahead of 
time, and fishing for his pails, pulled up 
the first full of wet sand. The other was 
not visible, but when -he felt for it the 
barrel was half full of the same. Here was 
a mystery! 

Then the workmen began toswear over the 
state of the “ prepared pile,’ which required 
to be screened and remeasured. At the 
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The Inspector happened along just in 
time to hear his tale of woe as he came 
swearing over the ladder top. 

“The matter? Why, the fresh stuff laid 
en below was spoiled with water—the water 
pipe is all choked up with sand, and some 
fool has filled up the barrel, dumped a 
load of dirt down the chute, stolen two 
shovels, and made a general mess with 
this concrete business. I s'’pose it’s spite 
work. One of those dagos I turned down 
yesterday—he'd know just where he could 
damage us most—curse him!" 

Perhaps the mud-stained cherubs went to 
ed supperless, but—McQuade lost his job! 


BAD DAYS FOR MASCOTS. 


O those who had the pleasure of shar- 
T ing the hospitality of Sir Thomas Lip- 
.ton on board the steam yacht Erin 
during the last cup races, the result of the 
contests not only proved the superiority 
of American yacht building, but also went 
far toward completely overthrowing the 
belief in charms, omens, mascots, and the 
like. There has probably never before been 
such a thorough trial of these superstitious 
agencies as was given by the owner of the 
Shamrock, and his recent experiences must 
prove a serious blow to these world-old su- 
perstitions, 
Before starting from the other side Sir 
Thomas had provided himself with an as- 
sortment of mascots sufficient to have 


brought the Shamrock over the finish line ; 


with flying colors in every race, if they 
had any merit. 

For ages the dog has been looked upon 
as providing an almost infallible mascot, 
and the Shamrock’s owner laid in a full 
supply of this style of luck bringer. On 
board the Erin were two Scotch terriers, 
beribboned in green, and looking the pict- 
ure of good tuck. Hesides these fortunate 


| canines from the land of the heather there 


were two Irish terriers, and one of these 
was so ugly of shape and gait -and de- 
meanor that it was hoped that his bare 
presence on the bridge of the Erin would 
add at least ten minutes to the Shamrock’s 
speed. 

In the first day's race this dog, “ Pat,” 
came, in the language of the sporting fra- 
ternity, very near, ‘‘ making good.” When 
the two yachts were stretched away before 
the wind and Columbia was in the lead, the 
wind suddenly deserted the American yacht 
and the challenger floated past her just as 
‘Pat’ came up from the decks below and 
seated himself at the feet of his owner 
on the bridge of the Erin. Sir Thomas 
stooped down and patted the mascot af- 
fectionately, but later on the Columbia 
sailed ahead again and “ Pat” left the 
bridge in disgust. 

But the dog contingent was reinforced by 
an array of able bodied mascots in the 
fowl line. Two lusty lunged parrots, the 
color of the Shamrock, were placed in ad- 
vantageous positions, and by their screeches 
secmed to be “ pulling’ hard for the chal- 
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lenger. Strutting near the parrots was & 
chicken that had been dyed green, a color 
that was supposed to bring out to its full 
the subtle power of the fowl as a mascot. 
To hear that chicken crow at a critical mo- 
ment in ore of the great races was suf- 
ficient to fill the followers of the Sham- 
rock with the utmost confidence. It crowe¢ 
lustily during the second race, just before 
the Shamrock turned the second buoy ir 
the lead of her rival, but the challenger 
was hopelessly beaten on the run home. 


During the first race Sir Thomas car 
ried a silver miniature of the America’s 
Cup with the expectation that it would 
help out in the general result. He dis- 
carded it on the second day of the series 
and fell back on that old reliable fetich, the 
rabbit's foot, which was presenteé to him 
by a firm friend. When the rabbit's foot 
fell from its pedestal as a charm the ur- 
daunted Shamrock owner turned to a new 
American copper cent which he had at- 
fixec tc his watch chain, and this wags 
thoroughly tried on the third day's race. 
The result proved that, in America, a man 
with only a copper cent between him and 
failure is badly off indeea. 


But if ever there were power in charms 
and omens the last race of the series would 
have gone to the boat from over the sea. 
As the Erin was speeding out to the scene 
ef the start there came floating over the 
listening scas from somewhere out Of the 
ethereal blue a tired butterfly. The beau- 
tiful creature floated gracefully toward the 
bridge of the white steam yacht and set- 
tled on the rail of the bridge. Sir Thomas 
Lipion saw it and smiled the confident 
smile of the victor. The beautiful creature 
was caught, and, strange to say, the pre- 
vailing color of the gorgeous laceworlr 
wrought upon its wings was green. It was 


; released and floated away in the direction 


ot the Shamrock. An hour later a be- 
wiidered bird flew in from some far distant 
point and settled on a lady's dress ‘on 
board the Erin and was caught. The wings 
of the tired bird were tinted with the color 
of the Shamrock. Surely, it was thought 
by the anxious ones on board the Erin, 
these were auguries of victory, but they 
like all the others failed in the face of the 
swifter yacht of the Yankees, and when 
the finish line was crossed the sailors’ 
superstitions of centuries were shattered. 


Hayman Buys “The Buzzard’s Nest” for $10 


BOUT ten years ago “ Alf’? Hayman 
was advance agent and was billing 
one night stands in Colorado. In the 

course of his journeying he had to make 
an all night’s ride from Buena Vista to 
Gunnison, whieh is in the most remote 
southwestern part of the State. Railway 
service in that part of the country at that 
time had not attained the stage of perfec- 
tion of to-day. It was a long, dreary ride, 
and sheer ennui forced Hayman into a 
conversation with a quaint looking, big, 
bearded man who sat opposite him. 


During the conversation Hayman had oc- 
casion to refer to the fact that he was a 
theatrical man, which caused the stranger, 
who described himself as William Budd 
Hanthy of Tin Cup, Col., to produce a 
bunch of old and yellow manuscript. It 
was a play he had written and carried 
about for years in the hope of finding some 
one who would have it produced for him. 
The title of it was ‘“‘ The Buzzard’s Nest,” 
and, according to Hanthy’s description, 
many of the characters in it were men who 
had become famous in the history of the 
early days of Colorado. With nothing bet- 
ter to do Hayman listened to a reading .of 
the manuscript, and to say that it was 
weird,’ wild, and woolly would be putting 
it mildly. Out of politeness Hayman told 
Hanthy, when he left him at the end of 
the journey, that he would see what could 
be done toward getting the play produced 
Then he forgot the incident. 

A couple of years later Hayman was 
standing on the platform of the station at 
Ogden, Utah, waiting for a train, He was 
accosted by a man whose general appear- 
ance was quite familiar. 

“Of course, you remember me—my name 
is Hanthy,” he said, and then recalled the 
incidents of the journey to Gunnison. 
Without any formalities in the way of con- 
versation, Hanthy dragged from his inside 
pocket a bundle of yellow-looking manu- 
script, and with the manner of one who 
simply continues a conversation but a 

j moment before begun, took up the part 
where they had left off several years be- 
fore. Then he began to tell him of the 
additions and changes he had made in 

“The Buzzard's Nest.” Hanthy boarded 
the east-bound train with Hayman, and 
before they had reached Grand Junction 

| he had succeeded in getting Hayman to 
again promise that he would see what he 

; could do about getting the play produced. 

| Among other things Hanthy told Hayman 

H it would only be in the nature of an in- 

' vestment of time and whatever expense he 

might be put to because he (Hanthy) had a 


Prospect town at Tin Cup that he expected 
to turn out a bonanza any minute, and 
that it was only a matter of time until he 
would have all kinds of money, 

This incident left somewhat more of an 
impression on Hayman’s mind, so much 50, 
that when, a year later, a quaint-looking 
bearded man considerably older than when 
he had seen him before accosted him in the 
lobby of the Brown Palace Hotel, in Derm 
ver, and, without any formalities at all, 
said: ‘‘ Hayman, I want you to see how 1 
have strengthened this third act since d 
Saw you last,’’ Hayman had a full apprecia- 
tion of the situation. He took the would-be 
dramatist into the café and played host, 
while Hanthy read him some of the 
“strong "’ scenes he had built up. With 
a view to placating his conscience, and 
with a feeling of sympathy for the queer 
old man, Hayman thereupon gave him 
some practical suggestions as to changes, 
and the old man went away walking on air. 

Shortly after this Hayman was called to 
New York to take charge of the executive 
office of the Frohman-Hayman enter- 
prises, and trips to the West have been of 
infrequent occurrence. 

The other day he received from Tin Cup, 
Col., a huge roll, the outer wrapper of 
which was part of a gunny sack. A letter 
accompanied the parcel. The letter ip 
effect ran something like this; 

My Dear Mr. Hayman: I read in one of the 
Denver papers that you were now the boss of alf 
Mr. Frohman’s shows. I have made all those 
changes you suggested to me in the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, and I have made some more of my 
own, I have put so much work and eare o 
“The Buzzard’s Nest "’ that there is no doubt in 
my mind that the first night it is produced my 
fame as a play writer will be made. My prose 
pect here, which I have named *‘ The Buzzard’s 
Nest,"” in honor of my play, is getting better 
every day. I have not been able to make the 
developments I wanted to, owing to a lack of 
ready capital, and now, Mr. Hayman, I want you 
to do this: I want you to advance me $10 or 
“The Buzzard’s Nest,’" to be taken out of an’ 
proceeds that will surely come from the play 
Hoping to receive a favorable reply, 1 remain 
yours very respectfully, 

WILLIAM BUDD HANTHY.,. 


Hayman wrote to Hanthy and told him 
he would buy the play from him outright 
for $10, but could give no assurance that it 
would ever be produced, owing to the press 
of plays on hand. Hanthy sent back a 
bill of sale and a letter of thanks, and 
concluded by saying that he knew pa- 
tlience was a necessary quality in the 
progress to greatness and that he was per- 
fectly willing to wait until such time as it 
might be convenient to produce ‘“‘ The Buz- 
zard’'s Nest.” 
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T is an average afternoon at one of the 
greatest of the dispensaries of New 
York's east side, nothing more. Though, 

from the flood of suffering humanity that 
continually pours through the hospitably 
open door, one unaccustomed to the sights 
and seenes among the city’s foreign poor 
might well imagine that almost an epi- 
demic of physical misfortune had fallen 
upon these people at this hour. The misery 
and the fills stalk in a never-ending pro- 
cession, until it seems as if affliction 
must, after all, be the common lot of these 
distant tens of thousands that most New 
Yorkers seldom see. 

And the figures—this being a case where 
figures tell only the plain, unvarnished 
truth—go far to confirm this impression. 
At a little desk shut in by glass panels, 
faced by a quadruple row of benches, there 
sits all day long a sharp-eyed, keen clerk. 
He is continually doling out colored cards 
to the men and women that shuffle and 
shamble in, one to each person who is to 
be treated, the color indicating the depart- 
ment they are to go to, and the especial 
staff of doctors that are to attend to them 
The card is, besides, the visible sign that 
the executive force of the dispensary has 
accepted him or her as a patient, the one 
bit of red tape. With this bit of paste- 
board clutched between their grimy fin- 
gers, man, woman, or child can pass at 
will over the building, with all its science 
at their disposal. 

The day is a Nght one, 
precedented in the annals 
sary, if over 300 of these tickets are not 
handed out through the little window 
rubbed by many calloused, broken hands. 
Four hundred is much more likely to be 
the number reached. There have been 
days, indeed, when the number has gone 
far over this. The statistics of the year 
1900 show a fifth of a million visits to this 


somewhat un- 


of this dispen- 


dispensary, a total of over 90,000 patients 
treated, and 125,000 prescriptions filled. 


And this is but one of many such institu- 
tions, its scenes to be duplicated at many 
places elsewhere, chiefly interesting here 
beeause they are set upon such a large 
stage and the drama is on such a large 
scale. 

“ Well, missus?" says the clerk. It is 
one of his stock forms of salutation. Year 
in and year out at a desk like this teaches 
a man to know his people almost infallibly 
at a glance. Before a word is spoken he 
greets the newly arrived, strange immi- 
grant in German, Yiddish, or Russian. He 
has picked up enough of foreign lingos to 
catch the drift of every sorrowful tale, no 
matter what its dialect, to distinguish what 
is meant in the husky, mumbled sentences, 
half under voice, that most of those speak 
who go to New York dispensaries. 

It is a Lithuanian woman this time who 
stands before him. Her shapeless, uncor- 
seted body marks an early middle age; face, 
hands, and clothing were dirty; her pose in 
front of the window has an air of patient 
dejection and suffering. A soiled rag about 
her neck tells its own story. Still mum- 
bling, she unwraps it. Taking a buff card 
from its pile the clerk pushes it toward her. 

“Zehn cént,” he says. 

Half English, half German, as the phrase 
is, the woman understands it only too well, 
Her arms drop dejectedly to her side. 
She is in despair. In muttered Yiddish she 
explains that her husband is out of work; 
that she has no money; that she and her 
children can hardly get bread. 


As she mumbles the clerk watches her 
closely. It is his duty to decide if she is 
one of those for whom the spending of 10 
cents, even for medical purposes, would be 
a hardship, perhaps an impossibility. There 
are hundreds such in the city’s poor quar- 
ters, tens of hundreds, on the other hand, 
who, with unblushing faces, feign empty 
pockets and the direst distress to save this 
little sum of money, telling pitiable stories 
that seem to be the truth. 


But here the signs are too evident. There 
is bitter poverty and struggle in every line 
of this woman’s face. The clerk quietly 
nods and says a few werds in Yiddish to 
her, pushing the ticket over. Wearily 
though gratefully the Lithuanian picks it 
up, and drags herself across the asphalt 
floor to the elevator. 

“ Thirty,’ says the clerk, half to him- 
self, half to a brisk man who has come 
out of an inner room, the Acting Physician 


in Chief; “‘ thirty frees."’ He writes a num-~- 


ber in a scratch book beside him. The 
brisk man looks over his shoulder. 

“Thirty,” he echoes, “out of how 
— ad 

The clerk foots up another recora « on the 
desk. “ Ninety,” he answers; “it's high 
so far to-day.”’ 

Which being interpreted means that tie 
percentage of “ frees" (the name that free 
cases go by) is larger than the normal ay- 
erage by considerable to-day, being ene- 
third of the total In dispensary work 
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ceed, if it can be managed, 10 per cent. of 
the total. But, on the other hand, it 
understood that the promptings of humar- 
ity are not to be passed over, that those 
really poor are to be regarded. 

“TIT never turn away old people or sick 
babies,”” says the little clerk. ‘‘ There may 
be lies told, but I won't take the chance 
there.’’ 

The acting physician in chief nodded. 
These men in their white duck coats. were 
pleasant figures against the dreary, dull, 
faded, worn skirts, jackets, and trousers 
of the changing crowd of the unfortunate. 

“But again and again they deceive us, 
don’t they, Smith?” said the doctor. ** They 
come in and tell the straightest stories of 
misfortune, of bad luck, of no work. Some- 
times it is casy to see that it is true. Then 
again it is doubtful. What are we to do? 

“It's wonderful, isn't it, Smith, the num- 
ber of women that find money in the 
street, just in front of the building? These 
are cases where it has looked as if tle 
women were really able to pay. So Smith 
there, after talking with them, has refused 
to put them or his list of ‘frees.’ If he is 
very doubtful he can always refer the 
to us in the office. But he very seldom 
needs to. This type of woman, having 
pleaded over and over again that she has 
no money, goes out, half in tears. In a 
few moments she is back and lays 10 cents 
down on the desk. She found it in the 
street, she says. We know as well as if she 
had told us, and she knows that we know 
it, that she has had it in her pocket all the 
time. 

“ Over and over we have had this played 
upon us, and the trick never seems to grow 
too old. There are others who come back 
and say that they met a friend outside who 
lent them the money. Anything to keep up 
the bluff. But of course there are hundreds 
who simply haven't the 10 cents we ask 
for, to whom 10 cents is a great amount of 
money. It is these we are constantly trying 
to discover through all the tissue of Iles 
that eome before us every day.” 

Another doctor, in speaking of this later, 
gave it as his opinion that, in the course of 
@ year, many of the deserving were sent 
away from the dispensaries of New York 
untreated; that others, under the searching 
examination, paid when the 10 cents meant 
bread or fuel to them, when they should 
really have been taken in without charge. 

“There are, each year,” he said, “ hun- 
dreds of these unfortunates, made so be- 
cause of those who constantly impose upon 
the dispensaries.”’ 

‘Now these,’” went on the 
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doctor in chief, pone to a row of 
smudgy babies and untidy mothers on a 
long settee, ‘‘ are cases of no pay, no treat- 
ment. These are babies to be vaccinated, 
and we charge 25 cents each. If the moth- 
ers really can’t afford it the Board of 
Health will vaccinate free for them, and we 
tell them so.” 

As he spoke he beckoned to a stout Ger- 
man mother, and a moment later a fat 
child had its sleeves rolled up and a vac- 
cine point rubbed across its arm. 

** Watch its face,”” said the medical man. 

The laugh, gurgle, and coo increased as 
the doctor ‘‘took notice" of the infant. 
Of a sudden it died out. For an instant the 
child’s face wore a questioning expression 
that grew quickly into one of pain, An- 
other second and its mouth opened in a 
loud howl. 

The mother patted the Damp ‘wt to no 
purpose. The howling increuse@ even after 
the doctor had passed on to the next. As 
baby after baby was vaccinated the mother, 
in every case, carried it back to the settee, 
settled herself there, and calmly nursed 
her offspring until its cries had died away. 

Before the desk the line lengthened. By 
far the greater 
ready almost before the card was pushed 
toward them. They knew dispensary ways 
and manners, and realized that 10 cents 
here was far cheaper than the half dollar 
that would otherwise have to be paid to 
east side doctor, Adroit questioning 
the part of the clerk punctured many 
a little tale of poverty. There were even 
some housewives who teok their 10 cents 
from pocketbooks that looked well filled. 
But now and again would come into the 
line some wreck of humanity, pitiable with 
tottering step, needing free help if any one 
ever did. 


Young working girls without hats were 
here and there in the line, having stolen 
a half hour from the factory. Up in one 
of the surgical rooms a leng bearded old 
Pole, a ‘“* Policker of traditionary pic- 
turesqueness was feebly struggling into his 
coat, It was a beautiful scene of the 4o- 
mestic affections, the way the bewigged 
little woman at his side, his old wife, ten- 
derly helped him. In all these rooms dis- 
patch was the order of the’ day, surgeon 
and doctor handled each case with a pre- 
cision that was military. Through the 
building streamed the crowd of people, to 
sit on benches In the wide hallway of each 
floor until their cases were called. 

Another scene came to view almost in 
the twinkling of an eye after the schools 
were out. With pails and Httle buckets in 
their hands hordes of children hurried to 
the second floor. In these pails were bot- 
tles that once had held sterilized milk. 
They were now to be filled at prices that 
barely paid the cost, and should a poor 
mother have an empty purse she could get 
miik for her baby for nothing. Out of a 
total of 400,000 bottles distributed in a 
year, nearly 60,000 were given away. 

However critical, however keenly on the 
lookout for fraud the dispensary people 
might be, however suspicious of tales of 
poverty, the worn, tired mother, the peaked 
baby always had the benefit of the doubt. 
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SOME OLD-TIME INVITATIONS. 





ECENTLY while the writer was on a 
visit to a Maine farmhouse the host- 
ess showed a collection of letters, in- 

vitations, and cards, the property of one 
of the family who had been a Representa- 
tive in Congress from 1819 to 1825. The 
deceased Congressman was graduated from 
Harvard in the same class with John 
Quincy Adams, and when the two class- 
mates met years afterward in Washington 
there was something more than political 
interests to draw them together. 

The invitations to dine at the White 
House are numerous, and their execution 
in the matter of engraving is as well done 
as that of the present day. One invitation, 
which is inlaid on cream-colored bond and 
runs the long way of the note paper is 
worded, as follows: 


a 
The President 
requests the Honor of 

Mr. ——'s 

Company at Dinner on 
Friday next, the 15th of December, at 
5 o'clock. 

The Favor of an Answer is Requested. 










The day of the week and month, and the 
hour “5” are written, though 5 as an hour 
of dining was then so customary that it 
might quite as well have been engraved. 

It is curious to note how our modern 
hours for dining and “ teaing” have (x 
actly changed places with dinners and tcas 
in the twenties. Now, it fis tea at 5 and 
dinner at 7, or 7:30. Then it was dinner at 
5 and tea at 7:30, as witness an invitation 
dated Washington, Dec. 6, 1822, in which 
Mrs. Adams requests the honor of Mr. ——'s 
company at “Tea on Tuesday evening, 
the 10th of December, and every Tuesday 
during the Sessfon of Congress, when 
agreeable, at half past seven o'clock. 

That little phrase, “ when agreeable,”’ is 
slightly ambiguous. Did it refer to the 
weather er the hostess; or must Congress 
have been agreeable when Mr. —— went to 
tea at Mrs. Adams's; or was Mr. —— to 
stay at home on those Tuesdays when he 
was disagreeable? If the last is the in- 
terpretation then it was a happy thought 
of Mrs.. Adams to surround herself with 
beaming; athiable faces, and’ no doubt 
those Tuesdays @uring: that Ilonggo ses- 
gion of Congress were unique and delight- 
ful occasions, with tea and welcome ‘for 
“ agreeable” peopte only. - 
| A gteat lady of the time must have been 


Mr. Joshua, for convenience—were chiefly 
for evening parties, and her guests were 
bidden to assemble at 7 o'clock. Of what 
sort of military evolutions Mrs. Gen. Brown 
put them through during the course of the 
evening, we have no hint. 

None of these invitations, by the way, 
are enclosed in envelapes. They are fold- 
ed and addressed and sealed, and evidently 
sent by messenger. Many of them had 
H. R. (House of Representatives) under 
Mr. Joshua's name, and it is evident that 
every one then in Washington must have 
known where every one else lived, for no 
street or number appears in any of the in- 
vitations. 

People change more in their intimacies 
(if the word be permitted) than in their 
formalities, for while the invitations of 
1820 to 1825 might, as to wording at least, 
pass, but for their yellowed appearance 
and fine writing of the superscription for 
the invitations of to-day, the letters which 
the Honorable Joshua quill-penned to his 
wife could never be stub-penned in the 
present generation. He addressed her as 
his “ dear friend,” and relates how on one 
of his drives he was overset and suffered 
a “severe contusion on one of his limbs,” 
and also “tore a very great rent in his 
shirt.” The stub pen of the present would 
doubtless inform dear Millie: “ Smash-up 
going down; barked my shin, and tore my 
shirt." Certainly Mr. Jeshua's way of 
phrasing it ealls up the picture of a more 
dignified aceident. 

The visiting ecards of the collection were 
not wholly uninteresting. There is a cor- 
rectly engraved card of a Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer—probebly, as there is no Christian 
name prefixed, “the” Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer of his time. Except that the type of 
eapital letter is a little quaint the card might 
be presented by a Mr. Van Rensselaer of 
to-day, so modern is its appearance. 

There are several imposing eards of the 
Diplomatic Corps. One heavily engraved 4s 
as follows: 















majority had their 10 cents’ 





The only onieintiines are the cards 


graved. 
of the Mexican and Russian Ministers, 
The card of the Russian envoy is a curios- 


ity in its way. It is cheaply printed in 
large type on a small piece of coarse paste- 
board, which had not even been cut 
straight. Russia must have been “ dark” 
indeed in those days for a diplomat to be 
satisfied with such work. 

One curious little card was autographic, 
and bore on its face written in a fine hand 
on an uphill slant the name of A. Jack- 
Tennessee. This plain A. Jackson 
had his notions of élegance, for the card is 
gilt-edged, and shines forth, the only one 
of the kind, in the whole collection. 
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Webster's Freshman Days at Yale. 


7 HE of Yale's bicentevary 


has been the means of calling to mind 

many odd bits of her past history the 

record of which might never otherwise 
have 
One 


observance 


been unearthed from obscurity. 

that may be noted is the printed re- 
port of an off-hand Sunday school addrvss 
by Noah Webster when he a 
very old man ata Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in New Haven in 1840, on which occa- 
rion he gave a most interesting account 
of Washington's visit to New Haven in 
1775, when Mr. Webster was a student at 
Yale College. 

The original publication recording this 
narration of sixty-odd years ago, as cure 
rent newspaper, was recently 
of the Secretary 
with other reminiscent 
matter, and received a cordial acknowl- 
edgment being of sufficient worth to 
preserve with care in the archives of Yale. 
While the account nothing his- 
torically new, there is yet a certain homely 
interest in learning from so good authority 
as Noah Webster what kind of brain food 
the of the college furnished the 
class of 1775. 

It also adds a realistic touch to be taken 
back by one leap through the simple me- 
dium of a Sunday school address to the 
presence of Washington: 

“Celebration at New Haven, July 4, 1840. 
~—More than 2,000 Sabbath school children, 
connected with Baptist, Methodist, and 
Corgregational churches, assembled in a 
grove near this beautiful city on the 
Fourth where they had music, addresses, 
and other appropriate exercises. * * * 

“The venerable Dr. Webster next ad- 
dressed the children three or four moments. 
‘In the year 1775, said he, ‘I was a 
freshman in Yale College. In June of that 
year Gen. Washington passed through New 
Haven on his way to take command of the 
army at Charlestown, and lodged at the 
house of Deacon Beers, now occupied in 
part as a store by Mr. Bryan. In the 
morning he reviewed the military com- 
pany of the college. Gen. Lee, who accom- 
panied him, and who had been a British 
officer, cried out with astonishment at 
their skill and promptness. 

“* That company of Yale College students 
had the honor of first escorting Gen. 
Washington after his appointment to the 
American Army. They accompanied him 
out of town as far as Neck Bridge, and he 
who now addresses you went with them as 
one of the musicians Sixty-nine years 
ago I shouldered my musket to go to Al- 
bany to meet Burgoyne. My father and 
two brothers were already in the army, 
and thus my mother and sisters were left 
entirely alone. Provisions at that time 
w very scurce. The steward of the col- 
lege, I well remember, could not procure 
enough for the students to eat, and many 
on this account were obliged to return to 
their parents, It was a common thing to 
cut up corn stalks, and by boiling make a 
kind of syrup for sweetening. 

“*After the Revolution I turned rniy at- 
tention to compiling books. They have 
been extensively used in this country, and 
thus in one sense I may call most of you 
my pupils. Permit me in conclusion, my 
young friends, to wish you much happiness 
and usefulness.’ " cs. 3. 
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Wee Jockeys in Demand. 

There was never before in the history of 
the American turf a time when so much of 
the race riding was done by light-weight 
boys as at present. The old-time jockeys 
seem to have dropped out of sight com- 
pletely. The small riders are a constant 
source of amusement to the racing crowd, 
wh»? watch the struggles of the boys, re- 
moving saddles and staggering to the scales 
aicer each race. Some of the midgets ride 
amarirgly well, too. 

The most prominent of the new lights of 
the pigskin are H. Michaels, the eighty- 
pound son of the peanut vendor at the 
race track; Cochran, who its under the 
management of his father; * Jack’ Mar- 
tin, sixty pounds in weight, who has twice 
run away from his employer because his 
allowance for caramels was not large 
enough to suit him, and Redfern, who looks 
as it he belonged in a kindergarten, but 
who rides with the cool courage of a vet- 
eran. Each of these boys Is in steady de- 
mand, and could command six mounts a 
day if permitted to ride that often by those 
who control them. 





One for Bobby. 


“f anderstand,” said little Bobby, Woke ° 
ing. up frem. bis lesson. and keeping: 
finger temporarily between the pages of 
his history, “that there fs only one man 


| before. whem the: Cust’ of nesiy: -agaee « 


take off his hat.” 
“Why, yes—that’s so. Your book tells 
all about it, eh? Who is it, did you say?” 


(His hairdresser,” said: Bobby, mie 


busy. 








































ROM time immemorial the egg has been 
a problem to tax the wisdom of the 
greatest. No man has yet been able 

to solve the ancient conundrum of which 

‘was made first, the egg or the chicken, nor 

has any one found a way to make the egg 

stand on end—a problem as ancient and 
puzzling as that of perpetual motion. 

But latter day sages and philosophers 
have more practical ideas, and they leave 
those hoary speculations to the half-witted 
while they devote their time to the solu- 
tion of more important problems connected 
with the egg. When the egg is fresh it is 
highly nutritious and palatable; but when 
it grows stale it loses its virtues. The de- 
ception which nature practices in conceal- 
ing the actual age of the egg from human 
knowledge until the shell has been broken 
has been responsible for much misery in 
the world, and thousands have sought 
means and methods of determining the con- 
dition of the egg prior to its destruction. 
The question of arresting its premature 
decay is another subject for investigation. 
Some eggs in hot weather show a surpris- 
ing tendency to lose all virtues within a 
few hours or a day. Others remain fresh 
until they can be disposed of. 


The importance of these and other prob- 
lems is emphasized when we read in the 
official statistics that the United States 
produces some 10,000,000,000,000 eggs an- 
nually, and then, not satisfied with this 
output, taxes Canada, Spain, Italy, and 
China for some 15,000,000 dozen more. Such 
egg gluttony seems appalling, but since 
eggs are recommended by modern physi- 
cians as the best food we can eat, there is 
some gocd excuse for our indulgence. 


New Yorkers alone, it is estimated, eat 
more eggs than the inhabitants of any other 
city in the world, the daily consumption 
amounting to the nice little total of 2,160,- 
000 eggs. 

Handling eggs in such a wholesale man- 
ner naturally increases the problem of 
those who would supply us with absolutely 
fresh eggs, and none save those in the 
business begin to comprehend what has 
been accomplished in reducing the uncer- 
tainties of this food product. 

Sorting and classifying eggs is a busi- 
ness of considerable magnitude in any 
great city; but the problem of ascertaining 
the relative age of an egg is one that is 
still in its primitive stage of solution. A 
century ago the farmers held thelr eggs 
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up before the sun, and by squinting at 
them with one eye they would tell their 
age nearly as well as a horseman can esti- 
mate the years of a trotter by examining 
his teeth. To-day the expert egg testers 
hold their eggs up before candles in dark 
rooms to find out the same results. The 
candles, in some cases, are merely power- 
ful lights shining through an aperture into 
a dark room; but the eggs so tested are 
called ‘ candied." 

From this dark room the “ candied” 
eggs come in a steady stream classified as 
firsts, seconds, and thirds. Then there 
are checks and dirties, which are separated 
by’ themselves. Refrigerator eggs form 
another division entirely distinct from so- 
called fresh eggs. The freshness of an egg 
is not always a question of time. Heat 
more than age causes decay. In_ hot 
weather eggs in transit to market will 
sometimes spoil within twenty-four hours. 
In the great refrigerators thousands of 
eggs two weeks and more old will thus be 
fresher in taste and appearance than the 
new-laid eggs that have been exposed to 
the heat. A high temperature stimulates 
the growth of the germs which cause de- 
cay in the egg, and a low temperature 
correspondingly checks the growth. Con- 
sequently Summer laid eggs placed in a 
refrigerator immediately after being laid 
may be kept several months, and still sold 
for fresh refrigerator eggs. 

This is one of the solutions to the egg 
problems. Store the eggs immediately in 
a cold place, and they will keep. This 
simple knowledge is annually worth mill- 
ions of dollars to the country. The mam- 
moth storage houses all over the country 
preserve the eggs of Summer, when the 
hens lay freely, until they are needed for 
Winter consumption. If it were not for 
this storage supply the country would have 
to go egg hungry many weeks in the Win- 
ter. No year do the hens begin to lay suf- 
ficient eggs in Winter to meet the de- 
mand. 

No ore has yet been fortunate enough 
to find an adeqvate solution of the ques- 
tion of preserving the eggs for indefinite 
periods. Reports reach us occasionally that 
the Chinese, centuries ago, discovered how 
to preserve eggs indefinitely, and when 
Earl Li visited this country a few years 
ago it was said that he brought with him 
eggs fully a quarter of a century old. All 
the information given concerning this re- 
markable occurrence was that they had 
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IW fallible is circumstantial evidence 

was very clearly demonstrated a short 

time ago in the claims department of 
one of the telegraph companies. 

The claims agent was bending over his 
work one morning recently when a gentle- 
man entered the office and inquired for the 

man in charge.” This visitor, who may be 
called Mr. Smith, was laboring under great 
mental excitement and was nervous to a 
remarkable degree. Drawing a chair up to 
the desk of the claims agent, in a very low 
tone he related u.s grievance. 


“T am in a terrible pickle,” he said, 
“over a telegram that I sent over the 
wires of your company recently, and I 


came here to see if I could get you to do 
me a great favor." 

“T shall be pleased to render you any 
service that I can,” said the diplomatic 
claims agent, “‘ but you know that we are 
held under very rigid regulations concern- 
ing the business done by this company.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Smith, ‘‘I will tell you 
my trouble and you can then advise me. 
About two months ago I was in this city on 
my annual trip to purchase supplies for my 
factory, and was being entertained by some 
of the gentlemen with whom I was doing 
business. One evening while we were din- 
ing at the Hoffman House my friends told 
me that they had made all arrangements to 
go on a sort of slumming expedition that 
night, after which they had planned to do 
the gambling houses. 

‘Now, you seer I had been married but 
about a year, and had promised my wife 
when I left home that I would be very cir- 
cumspect in my conduct while in New 
York. Now, I knew that if I went out with 
those fellows that evening something would 
surely happen that, in effect, at. least, would 
be a breach of the promise I had made, so 
I determined not to go out with them. 


‘““T was in a pretty mess for an excuse to 
leave the party. I had known them for sev- 
eral years and had often been out on stag 
affairs with them before I was married. 
They knew that J had nothing else to do 
that evening, but I did not have the cour- 
age to tell them that I did not care to go 
or to tell them why. Suddenly the idea 
came to me that I could go out to the tele- 
graph office and send a telegram to myself 
that would be a sufficient excuse for my 
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not going. Excusing myself, I hurried to 
the telegraph office nearest the hotel and 


sent a message to myself worded as fol- 
lows: 
*“** Meet me at Delmonico’s at 12 to-night 


without fail.’ "’ 


“To this I signed the name Clara, paid the 
tolls, and went back to the hotel, relieved 
to think that I had done a smart thing, and 
without offending my friends, was rid of 
their company. In the course of half an 
hour or so, and while we were discussing 
the plans for the evening, in came my tele- 
gram. I turned to the gentlemen and read 
the dispatch, saying that I should have to 
disappoint them, as I positively must keep 
the appointment made by the message. 
After a few toasts to the good health of 
‘Clara,’ I broke away and went to my 
room and to bed, conscious of having been 
able, by a great stroke of diplomacy, to 
keep my promise to my sweet little wife. 

“The next day I went home. My wife 
greeted me with the utmost affection, and 
you cannot know the sense of righteous- 
ness that I felt when, with pardonable 
pride, I told her how good I had been while 
I was in this wicked city. 


“ A couple of days after that I came home 
rather early from the office, and was dum- 
founded to find the house’  topsy-turvy. 
Everything was in disorder, and it looked 
as though a cyclone had struck the place. 
Right in the middle of it all stood my wife, 
white with rage and covered with a- cloak 
of dignified frigidity. 


“*What on earth is the matter, Mar- 
tha?’ I said. ‘This is not housecleaning 
time. Du you expect company?’ 


‘Don’t speak to me, you wretch! Get 
out of here. I am going home to mamma. 
I will not live under the roof with you for 
another hour.’ 


“TIT was completely knocked out. I 
couldn't understand it at all. Finally, I 
managed to recover myself sufficiently to 
ask: ‘What do you mean, dear?’ 

“*Don't dear me, please, Mr. Smith. I 
want you to understand that I know all 
about your perfidy. You cannot blind me 
to your faithless conduct. I won't stand it 
any longer.’ With that she burst into tears 
and fled from the room. 

“After a while I managed to muster up 
courage enough to go to her and ask her 
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Pe at ik. adda ce be ee 
eggs would preserve them for a few cen- 
turles we should long since have had a few 
millionaire egg preservers. Americans have 
experimented with all sorts of preserva- 
tives, but none has proved satisfactory. 
Eggs have been buried in all sorts of ma- 
terial, which would exclude air far more 
effectually than clay, and yet they de- 
eayed. The fact is each egg contains a 
little dir inside the shell, and this is suffi- 
cient in time to cause the germs of decay 
to multiply. The exclusion of all outside air 
tends to reduce the process of decay, and 
if the germs are furthermore kept in a 
very low temperature the eggs will keep a 
long time. 

Combining these two facts of experience, 
marketmen and farmers find it not a diffi- 
cult matter to store Summer eggs for Win- 
ter use. Limed eggs and refrigerator eggs 
are common on the market. The former 
are kept in salt brine until the high prices 
of Winter induce the owner to bring them 
forth. Eggs packed in salt, coated with 
paraffine wax, and oil, are also kept for 
weeks and months. Yet storage eggs, limed 
eggs, and preserved eggs are all inferior to 
fresh eggs. While they are not spoiled, 
they generally have a musty flavor which 
prohibits their use on the breakfast table. 
They cannot compete with the new-laid 
eggs, which, even to-day, defy all imita- 
tion. 

The storage and preserved eggs, how- 
ever, have their uses. Bakers, confection- 
ers, and cheap restaurants use them on an 
enormous scale for cooking purposes. No 
one would imagine that they were eating 
eggs several months old, but such is often 
the case when they eat baker's bread, 
cakes, and pies. There is no reason to 
complain of this, either, for, from a health 
point of view, they are just as nutritious 
and desirable as the fresh eggs. 


There is another method of keeping eggs 
which has in recent years been adopted 
in this country. Of the millions of eggs 
that come to a market like New York 
thousands of them are sure to get broken, 
either in transit cr in handling after they 
arrive. Some of these eggs are merely 
slightly cracked or checked, and they are 
sold direct to bakers as checked eggs at a 
slight discount. But when the shells are 
broken so that the contents leak out, they 
must be used immediately or lost. Former- 
ly the loss was considerable in this way, 
especially in the big refrigerating houses; 
but now all such waste is saved. The 
broken eggs are collected together ani 
their contents poured in a big receptacle, 
and every day they are canned by experts 
anc soid as “canned eggs." These canned 
cegs are perfectly fresh, clcan, and whole- 
some, but us the whites and yolks have 
all run together their appearance is not 


to be calm long enough to tell me what 
was troubling her. 

“*Mr. Smith,’ she said, ‘I am as calm 
as any wife could be who possessed posi- 
tive proof that her husband of one year 


was a traitor and a bad man.’ 


“* What do you mean?’ I asked again. 

“*T mean exactly what I say,’ she re- 
plied. Waving a piece of yellow paper at 
me, she cried: ‘Mr. Smith, I hold in my 
hand the indisputable proof of your du- 
plicity. ‘‘Meet me at Delmonico’s at 12 
to-night without fail. Clara.’’ There is the 
proof of your villany.’ 

“T saw it all now. I had forgotten to 
destroy that infernal message, and had 
thrust it into my dress coat pocket, where 
she had found it. 


* Well, I burst out into a roar of laughter 
and danced about the room in my joy at 
finding that that was the cause of all of 
the rumpus. My wife stood in perfect 
amazement at my actions, and it was her 
turn to think that some one was a fit sub- 
ject for the lunatic asylum. Finally, when 
I had recovered my composure I frankly 
told her the truth about the message, ex- 
pecting that she would at once join in the 
laugh as soon as she knew the truth. But 
she didn’t. That's why I am here. Do you 
know that she wouldn't believe that I had 
sent that message to myself?” 


“My dear Sir,”” responded the claims 
agent, ‘‘I don't blame her, for I assure 
you, I don’t believe you, and you cannot 
get me to help you out of such a scrape 
as this.” 


There was a moment of profound silence 
immediately after that. Mr. Smith sat as 
one transfixed and mute, with a baffled 
purpose. The claims agent partially re- 
sumed his labors, apparently awaiting a 
further move by his caller. Finally, Mr. 
Smith said in a sad tone: ‘“‘ Young man, I 
cannot comprehend your density. I cannot 
see why you doubt my veracity in this mat- 
ter. I assure you that I am a man of ex- 
cellent repute at home and possessed of a 
record that ought at such a time as this 
to stand me in good stead.” 


The air of the man was so genuinely 
honest and sincere that the claims agent 
was for the moment deeply interested. ‘* Mr. 
Smith,’’ he said, “‘ I will tell you what I will 
do for you. I will send up town to our 
local office and request that the original of 
your message be sent down here at once, 
and you.can return this afternoon, when 
we will compare the handwriting with sam- 
ples of your own. If the test is satisfactory 
I will try to arrange some way to aid you.” 

Mr. Smith left the office with unsteady 
steps, to return again at a later hour for 
his vindication. The original message was 
there. Smith wrote a similar dispatch at 
dictation, which was so exact a duplicate 
of the one in question as to leave no room 
for doubt in the mind of the claims agent 






















absorbed. Canned jo on 
to distant hot countries 
. end it is believed that in 


trade will actually be built up in 
eggs. The eggs so prepared for local 
sumption are merely put in airtight | 
and sealed up; but those canned ‘for 
ment have been steamed and even cooked, 
as an expedient to destroy all life germs, 
and thus insure perfect keeping qualities. 
Cooked eggs that have been canned for a 
few months may not sound well to speak of, 
but. far worse things are spread before us 
on our tables. They are certainly free and 
clean from all dirt and germs of decay, 
and it is more the imagination that preju- 
dices us against them; but it may be within 
the recollection of some still living that 
canned meats were at one time looked at 
askance and considered hardly fit to eat. 

Owing to the increased consumption of 
eggs the work of classifying them is be- 
coming not only expensive, but too slow 
and clumsy. The man who works all day 
long candling eggs must greatly increase 
the cost to the consumer. Some are quick 
and rapid workers, manipulating the eggs 
in the dark room in a way that would sur- 
prise an outsider. Yet there has long been 
experienced a feeling that something should 
be done to expedite this work. 


In Europe there is in use a sorting and 
testing machine that is a great improve- 
ment upon the American way. The Danish 
producers were practically the inventors 
of this sorting machine, and its use in Eng- 
land is largely in the interests of those who 
ship millions of eggs from Denmark to the 
English markets. There is both a classify- 
ing and testing machine. The former sim- 
ply separates the large and small eggs in 
two different inclosures. The testing ma- 
chine carries the eggs in rows by an end- 
less jointed, metallic belt into a dark box 
in which the operator is placed. Inside of 
this box there is a lhghted lamp whose 
rays strike clearly upon the rows of eggs 
as they appear. Instead of handling a 
single 2gg, the operator has a row of a 
dozen mechanically brought between him 
and the light. A single glance is sufficient 
to tell him whether all ir the row are 
fresh, ard to spot those which will not 
stand the test. The operator can touch a 
little wheel and drop ali the eggs which are 
defective, while the good ones pass on 
with the belt to another receptacle. So re- 
markatle is this little machine. that five 
girls can test and pack twelve cases of 
10 eggs cach in thirteen- minutes. Im- 
provements have been lately msde on the 
machine so that the work can even be in- 
creased. In several of the Erglish storage 
houses it is said that four girls can classify 
and pack 1,440 eggs in ten minutes. Such 
rapid manipuiation scems almost like the 
miraculous, }t.ut if true it tends to show 
that the egg problem is gracually reaching 
a more complete solution as each year 
rolls by. G. E. WALSH. 
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that Mr. Smith had told him the truth, 
and was, after all, a much-abused man. 
After the demonstration the claims agent 
said: *‘Mr. Smith, the only thing I can 
do to aid you in this matter is to send this 
original message up to our manager at 
Y., where your wife can call and sate 
isfy herself as to the truth of your assere 
tions.”’ 


After a moment's reflection Mr. Smith 
said: ‘“‘That is all right, my friend, but 
if you do that every one in town will 


know of the joke on me, and it will cost 
me a small fortune to buy the amount of 
liquid refreshment that will be necessary 
to quench the thirst of the fellows that 
will hound me over this matter. Can't 
you let me take the blamed thing home? 
I will promise to return it in a few days.”’ 

The tones of despair in which the appeal 
was made so impressed the claims agent 
that he was touched, and a brotherly feel- 
ing moved him to say: “ Well, I can't let 
you take the message. That's against the 
rules, but if I should drop this paper by 
accident and you should find it there is 
no power I know of that can take it away 
from you until you have had the oppor- 
tunity of showing it to Mrs. Smith.”’ 

Thereupon the message fluttered to the 
floor of the office, and was grabbed by the 
elated Mr. Smith with the same avidity 
that characterizes the descent of a hen 
on a June bug. 

There were sundry winks and nods that 
evidently were understood by both gentle- 
men, and a very few moments later saw 
them standing side by side at a near-by bar, 
where the success of Mr. Smith in his un- 
dertaking was deeply drunk. . 

The fifth morning after the departure 
of Smith for home a package was received 
by the claims agent that contained a quart 
bottle of champagne, around the neck of 
which was tied the original Smith message 
and a note worded as follows: 

“ Everything O. K. Many thanks. We 
shall name the baby Clara. SMITH.” 


Not Worth Encouraging. 

Closely akin to the man who “ didn't 
know it was loaded’ is the one who tries 
to drive a swollen shell into his shotgun 
by pounding it with the back of his jack- 
knife. He is not so dangerous to society, 
however, for while the former kills the 
person toward whom he points the gun, 
the latter merely causes the cartridge to 
explode in his own face. Sometimes he 
dies and sometimes merely loses his sight. 


Another How! Coming. 

Bill Barnacle—The anti-imperialists may 
raise a howl over the result of the contest 
for the America’s Cup? 

Ben Bowline—How so? 

Bill Barnacle—The Constitution 
figure in it, 
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LITTLE STORIES FROM ALL ABOUT TOWN. 





Where Are the Old Timers. 


MAN well known about town created 
quite a sensation in Delmonico’s the 
other evening by asking a friend in a 
tone that could easily be overheard by those 
around them, what had become of such a 
one, mentioning the name of a gentleman 
who was several years ago well known as a 


man about town with Wall Street pro- 
tlivities. 
“TI don't know,"’ responded the other. 


“Seems to me, he’s dead.” 

**No; I should know it if he were dead,” 
interposed a listener. 

“No,” said the first speaker, adding: 
“He's in a sanitarium at ——. I saw him 
last week, while there seeing about placing 
my brother there.” 

“I had quite forgotten him.” 

**He was a flier in his day.” 


“Yes. But now completely forgotten.” 
“Well, where do you suppose Ben — 
fs?" asked one of them. 


* Oh, he went to South America when he 
#ent under,” said one. 

“No,” continued the other. ‘“‘He is a 
clerk in an east side lodging house."’ 

“Great Heavens! How the mighty fall!”’ 

“Those gentlemen,’’ interjected Philippe, 
who had just approached, “ were great 
Bpenders at the old place, on the corner of 
Twentyjsixth Street." 

* Yes,|indeed, they were. 
completely forgotten.” 

The little coterie then fell to an account- 
fing for the absence of various friends of 
days gone by who had been “ fliers,’ but 
who had failed and disappeared, and were 
now quite forgotten, and it was considered 
@ngular and remarkable that, excepting in 
One case of death, all the ‘old fellows”’ 
were still alive and bravely battling for 
existence under the most discouraging cir- 
A man who was once very 
prominent as a successful speculator is 
now, in middle age, gray and enfeebled, 
tiight watchman for a contractor. 


But, alas! now 


cumstances, 


Police Station Pets. 


APT. JOHN WIEGAND of the Morris- 

ania Police Station is a great lover 

of pets, and the grounds surrounding 
the station house, which is situated in the 
triangle fo:med by the junction of Third, 
Wi vhington, and Brook Avenues, gives him 
an excellent opportunity for indulging in 
his hobby. The police station is the old 
Morrisania Town Hall, and until quite re- 
cently had a spacious and well-kevt lawn 
in front of the building, with trees, shrub- 
bery, and pretty flower beds. The widening 
of Washington Avenue has cut off a large 
se‘tion of the westerly portion of the 
grouml. There is, however, enough of the 
jawn left undisturbed to form the grazing 
gvrcund for a pet sheep, which can be seen 
every pieusant day contentedly nibbling the 
short grass. In the midst of a heavy snow- 
storm last Winter this sheep was found 
wandering about on Washington Avenue 
almost frozen to death. The policeman on 
Post brought the animal to the station 
house, anc sheltered it in the adjoining 
stable. Al! attempts to find its owner 
proved futile, and the sheep was adopted 
by the men at the station house and has 
remained there ever since. 

In ene cerner of the lawn a colony of 
rabbits have been installed, to the great 
delight of the children of the neighborhood. 
A number of discarded wire bed springs 
from the men's dormitories have been util- 
izei to fence in the ground devoted to the 
rabbit hutch and make a secure habitation 
for the long-eared pets. Here several fam- 
ilies of black, white, and brown “ bunnies" 
are passing a happy and contented exist- 
ence. fed and petted by the youngsters. 
Not far away there is a hen with a brood 
ot chickens, and a proud and ear-splitting 
voiced rcoster lording it over his numerous 
family with the imperiousness of his kind 
The collection of antmal life in front of the 
police station attracts a great deal of at- 
tention, and the peaple living near by are 
wondering whether a performing bear or a 
herd of monkeys will be the next addition. 


Jamaica Ginger His Drink. 

HERE goes my ginger customer,’' 

said “Chariie,”’ one of the popular 
concocters of beverages at the Moff- 
man House bar. 

When asked what he meant by his ginger 
customer he explained as follows: ‘ That 
man who just left used to be a hard drinker, 
and he took the gold cure. After the effect 
of the cure had worn off he felt a yearning 
for strong drink again, and with the re- 
membrance of the condition that drink had 
brought him to, he tried all sorts ef bey- 
erages to take the place of liquor. He 
tried almost everything in liquid form that 
he could think of or that was suggested to 
him, but found nothing to fill the bill. 
One day he drank a good-sized dose of 
Jamaica ginger for medicinal purposes, and, 
in addition to the original purpose for 
which it was used, he found that it touched 
the spot that had been hankering for 
liquor. 

“ He came in to me one day and asked me 
if 1 would keep Jamaica ginger on hand 
for him. I got a couple of bottles for him 
and he comes in reg ly. now three times 
a day and @rinks it neat. He 
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creased the dose gradually unt! now his | 





would burn out the stomach of an average 
hard drinker. 

“The other night he seemed to be de- ; 
spoudent about something. And he came 
in here and leaned up against the bar and 
took small quantities of ginger until he was 
in a condition that approached a jag, and 
to all appearances was as tipsy as a man 
who had forgotten to go home to dinner 
and stood around drinking high balls be- 
cause he wanted them. I cannot under- 
stund what kind of a stomach the man 
has, for he seems to be as chipper and as 
wel! as a man at his age could be expected 
to be, and he certainly is not a day under 
sixty.”’ 


The Sidewalk Minstrels. 


OUR small neweboys were waiting for 
the early morning papers. Sitting in 
a circle upon the iron skylights set 
in the sidewalk, and warmed with the heat | 
from the big furnaces and boilers that | 
made the great presses of a morning paper | 
go, they amused other boys and men who, 
having finished their labors of a night, 
stood in a circle about them. 
Que of the urchins had a set of bones, 
another a battered flute, a third a jew’'s- 
harp, and the fourth whistled in a marvel- 





ous manner through his fingers. They | 
were playing at “ nigger minstrels." The | 
biggest boy was the interlocutor. As the | 


writer joined the constantly growing crowd 





of laughing spectators, the interiocutor | 
was saying: 

“Mister Muggsy, der east side Boo | 
Brum'l will sing that old chestnut, ‘ She 


Wuz Born on der Bowery.’ 
ef, he asked: 

“Mister Swipes, why is Sousa der fast- 
est man in der world?” 

“1 give ’t up. Why?” 

“Because he beats time! See? Mister 
Mickey will now sing ther song of sixpence, 
or how ter git a_ nickel 
poiper.”’ 

Mr. Mickey's song was unintelligible. At 
the conclusion the interlocutor again asked: 

“Can any of yer tell me whose ther most 
designin’ men in New York?" 

“No; who?” came in chorus. 

“ Horgan & Slattery.” 

* How's that?” 

“ Because they're archertects. 
the crowd applauded. 

Ther the full chorus, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, played and sang ‘‘On the 
Bowery,"’ most vociferously. In the middle 
of the rattling chorus one stopped and 
called out: 

“Say, Muggsy, easy with them bones." 

“ But I'm playin’ abligarter,”’ said Mugg- ; 
sy. 
“Well, I didn’t say yer wasn’t, but you 
needn't drown my tremoler.”’ 

The interlocutor asked: 

“Who's the most imposin’' man in New 
York?” 
“ Give it up.”” came in a chorus. 

‘De Police Magistrate, when he fines 
you” 

“Tumble, git, de cop!” shouted a shrill 
treble voice on the outskirts of the ring, 
and the amateur show came to a sudden 
and untimely end. 


That disposed 


fer a one-cent 


See?” and 





Sufficient Unto Themselves. 


HERE is a heavy-set, clean-cut, con- 
servative-looking man who crosses 
Madison Square at about a quarter 

of 6 every day of the year, excepting Sun- 

day, makes his way into the Fifth Avenue | 
| 





Hotel, goes modestly to an obscure part 
of the bar, and takes two drinks. He is al- 
ways accompanied by a big, fine grey- 
hound, that usually wears a neatly em- 
broidered blanket. To those who are in 
the habit of stopping in the Fifth Avenue 
before going home to dinner, the time of 
the day is marked by the appearance of the 
dog, who circles around the café where the 
bar is located and makes his way de- 
corously to the table where the roast ham 
is placed every day after 4 o'clock. Some 
one is always ready to feed the dog, which 
is generally satisfied with one or two pieces 
of ‘the lean part of the ham. ‘When he has 
gently masticated these he makes his way > 
back again to ‘his master, who has finished 
his-Mbations by this time, and they go out © 
together with the same calm demeanor with : 
which they entered. 

The attachés of the café in the ‘hotel say 
that the dog and his master have not 
missed a dafly visit for several years. Who 
the man is is a mystery. He comes from” 
tast of Madison Square and disappears in 
the same direction, excepting on the par- — 
ticular time referred to. No one knows his 
name and he never seems to be recognized 
by any one ‘who may be in the café at the 
time when he is there. No one so far has 
had sufficient excuse to find out exactly 
who he ts, although there are a dozen con- | 
jectures and a half dozen alleged titles for 
him. He is always oblivious to the com- 
ments made when he and the dog come in. 


A Link of the Past. 


N the tenement districts of the east side 
are a few homes unique in several re- 
spects. One of these, one quite typical 
of ali, is near a police station in a quarter” 
where ex-Judge Divver's adherents abound. 
It was built nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago for the woman who still occupics 





‘It . Within are all the accompaniments af 


} up humanity. 





able by time; pictures that if placed upon 
the market would fetch noteworthy prices, 
and rugs and carpets that shame the mod- 
ern product, 

Yet the old house that contains these 
treasures is surrounded by forbidding tene- 
ments. The street where it stands throbs 
night and day with the movement of pent- 
Often it is impassable, the 
Iiving stream becoming a barricade. Not 
an hour of the day or night, scarcely a 
minute passes, that a part of this stre:m 
not rush toward the low, old-fash- 
joned porch of the police station, cager to 
watch some scene of misery, crime, or ex- 
citement, 


does 


far more than 
allotted number—resting lightly 
the owner of this home does not 
is blighted life ebout her. She dwells in 
the past. She came as a bride to the house 


With the weight of years 
the 


see 





and her wishes had ruled in its construc- 
tion. Gentle fields then led down to the 
East River and the old trees of Colonial 


times shaded its banks. This is the picture 


the old woman sees as she sits in her 


up- 

per room, 
Her friends and children would chafe 
and soon seek far up-town quarters, but 


they know that to move her from o'd Madi- 


son Street would kill her. Thus they let 
her stay in peace till the angel of death 
comes, 


There are other homes in New York like 
this, but they are fast vanishing. ‘The 
staid old fronts, brick or stone, the arched 
windows, the prim-looking steps will soon 
be seen no more. 
that make 
mind rebel, 


In their stead tenements 


arise the heart sad and the 


The Boss Painter’s Little Game. 


err happened some ten years ago, when 
| 1 still belonged to the order of 
‘Knights of Toil,’"’ said a man who 

has worked his way up. 

“IT was then a painter, working with 
several others in a mansion on Fifth Ave- 
nue. We were decorating the ceiling of the 
parior. 

“One day the owner, a leading clubman 
and prominent member of the Stock .ux- 
change, came into the room to take a look 
around. He was a pleasant man, democrat- 
ic in his ways, and we liked him. 

“* Fine work,’ he began. 

“We nodded. 

“*And fine pay, 

“We exchanged surprised glances. 

*“*Do you think so?’ one of us 

“* Why 1 should say so,’ he replied in an 
emphatic tone. ‘Johnson [the boss] tells 
me you people get $10 per day. Now, take 
that all the year around and you'll find 
out, gentlemen, that it is more than the 
uverage doctor or other professional man 
makes!’ 

“ Of course, by this time the crowd of us 
were ‘on,’ as they say, and we perceived 
the neat little game the boss wus playing 
with the clubman, and, incidentally, with 
us, by which he made $6.50 a day on each 
of us. But naturally we had sense enough 
tc hold our tongues. 

** Not ‘so the boy, or helper, however, who 


too!’ he added. 


asked. 


had listened to this conversation with 
open-mouthed amazement, and was rather 
untrained in sophism. Before we could 


prevent it, he ejaculuted: 

“*Why, mister, you're mistaken. ‘These 
gents only get $5.50 a day, and I only get 
$1.00!" 

“TIT wish you could have dropped in on 
us just then, and you would have seen 
some confused expressions and met an op- 
pressive silence! But the most confused 
and surprised was the rich owner. 

“*Gentlemen,’ he said impressively, ‘I 
ask you as one gentleman asks another, 
is what that young fellow says ‘a fact?’ 

“Well, after that, what could we say? 

“*You heard what he said, Mr. 8.’ I 
answered, ‘and may draw your own con- 
Clusions from it.’ 

“*T thank you, gentlemen, I thank you,’ 
he replied. ‘Further, I apologize, for I 
have done you an injustice. Good morning, 
gentlemen!’ 

“ The sequel is briefly told. The boss lost 
his contract, the knowing boy his job, and 
there was one rich man less who thought 
that mechanics were overpaid!” 





Clarence Mackay As a Builder. 


HE turf, racquets, and polo are very 
well in their respective ways, but it 
fs doubtful if the three combined, 

and he is deep in all three, provide as 
much amusement to Clarence H. Mackay 
as he finds in the construction of his new 
country house at Roslyn, L. Il. When that 
*house is completed Mr. Mackay will have 
tad no small share in the actual work of 
its construction. Of late he has neglected 
the race track, the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, and the polo field, but his friends 
understand the reason for his absence. 
The building at Roslyn has been a great 
task, chiefly because Mr. Mackay knows 
exactly what he wants and Insists on hav- 
ing it. No part of the construction has es- 
caped his personal attention. At ttmes he 
takes a hand at working himself, to show 
just how he wants ‘things done. At first 
foremen and mechanics were inclined to 
be surly, but that fs past now, and every 
employe knows that Mr. Mackay is “ boss- 


upon } 





| sticks. 





in it twenty-six separate suites, each come 


pletely isolated from the others. A noveity 
pianned by Mr. Mackay himself will be 
the baths in each suite. These baths will 
resemble the plunges in the ‘Turkish bath 
houses in size and will be flush with the 
floor. 


With the Tide. 

‘Few people have any idea of how fast 
the tide how far it will carry 
an object in a few hours,”’ said the 
Captain of one of the Dock Department's 

‘““Not very long ago a 
fifty piles broke up and 
night at the foot of Bast 
Twenty-fourth Street. As these piles cost 
all the way from &8& to $20 apiece, they 
were worth chasing, so just as soon as the 
the morning I 


runs or of 
very 


steam launches 
raft of forty or 


went adrift one 


loss was discovered in 
Started out 

“The search continued down the East 
River and along the Brooklyn side through 
Buttermilk Channel, but without results, 
Over on the south shore of Governors Isl- 
and we found eight or ten of the missing 
We ran along down by Bay Ridge, 
and had about decided to abandon our ef- 
forts, when we reached Fort Hamilton, 
But we thought we might as well make a 
good job of it, and a little way further on, 


just beyond the Narrows, and around on 
the north side of Gravesend Bay, we found 
about half of the wayward piles. They 
had traveled down there, a distance of 
about ten miles, on one tide, and [ 
thought at the time that it is small won- 


der that so many drowned bodies are nev- 


ér recovered in these parts.” 





Bells Out of Fashion. 


ELL manufacturers are practically go- 
ing out of business. There is scarcely 
any call for large bells any more. Of 

the few that are made, most are exported 
to the Latin countries of Europe, where 
they play a part in the religious ceremonies. 
So many bells are silent and out of use to- 
day that they are taken down from their 
belfries and resold upon demand. These vld 
bells ring as clear as the new and sell in 
their stead. 

A few chimes still ring in this country. 
‘Chimes "’ consist of eight or more bells; 
fewer than that number are called “ peals.’’ 
In England the word “ peal” is used for al- 


most any number of belis in a set. It is the 
result of the custom of simply striking 
changes on the bells in the old Engtish 


style, where it required a ringer to each 
bell, who was for the time being known and 
addressed only by the note his bell repre- 
sented. This modus operandi was called 
“ pealing the bells.” 

This disuse of bells has affected many, 
principally the belimaker, who learned the 
art of wiping out with a straw wipe the bell 
mold in the sand. Molds can be wiped out 
so exactiy that the bell when cast will 
sound to within a fraction of the note in- 
tended. It is all fallacy about putting gold 
and silver in bells to better the tone. Bell 
metal consists of 75 per cent. new ingot cop- 
per and 2 per cent. pure block tin. These 
two ingredients will make the best bell in 
the workl. 

Some time ago a broken beli was sent 
here from Brazil to be recast, the parties 
believing it to contain large quantities of 
gold and silver. It was an unnecessary ex- 
pense, as the bell contained neither, and 
there was no use recasting an ordinary 
cracked bell. 


There is still a demand for bells for ocean 
liners as at sea they are used to mark 
the hours and the change of crews. On 
land clocks are set according to observa- 
tory time by electricity, and watches are 
timed accordingly; but at sea passengers 
must depend entirely on their watches or 
be governed by the ship's bells. 


Besides ship-bells there is some demand 
for fire-alarm bells for small towns: for 
academy, factory, and small church bells 
ranging from 100 to 350 pounds; planta- 
tion and farm bells from 25 to 100 pounds 
are in demand; clock, fog, steamboat, loco- 
motive, sacristy, altar chimes, and bell- 
buoys are among the others used. 


These, it may be noted, are not city bells. 
In the large towns bells have given way 
largely to rotary and signal gongs, which 
are made in an entirely different way. 
There will always be a demand for some- 
thing notsy with which to signal. 


The largest bell in the world is the Czar 
Kolokol, or Great Bell of Mescow. This 
huge piece of metal is more than 21 feet 
in length and diameter, and weighs 193 
tons. It was cast in 1734, but during a fire 
in 1737 fell down and was injured. Owing 
to its great weight it sank into the earth, 
but was dug out. This bell has never been 
hung, and was probably cast on the spot 
where it now stands. 


The largest bell ever made in this country 
weighed 22,000 pounds, and before it was 
fractured, hung in the City Hall in this 
city, On one or two occasions in the night, 
when the city was comparatively quiet, 
this bell was heard up the Hudson River 
thirteen miles. 

The most renowned bell in this country 
is the Old Liberty Bell. “ Bells,” said an 
old bellmaker, “date back to remote anti- 
quity. Centuries before the Christian era 
cymbals and handbells were used In relig- 
fous ceremonies. There has always been 
a sentiment about them. In Roman Catholie: 
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DAS PCABAGA Bex 


T requires a certain class of individuals 
to develop into good farmers. A man 
may be raised on a farm and yet be- 
come a good business man, and again he 
may have been brought up behind the 
counter and in the later years of life turn 
out to be a successful agriculturalist. The 
American Indian is of that physique that 
he would and has in many cases become 
an expert in farming. Within the past 
few farming seasons his strides in that 
direction have been even remarkable. 
More redskins are taking to the plow than 
the public is aware of. Seldom, now, does 
the young but ambitious buck seek out a 
medicine man and pay him for a series of 
lectures on how to become a medicine 
man or warrior. Instead he takes up with 
the manners of the white people and goes 
into the field. 

In ninety-nine cases out of every one 
hundred the young Indian returning from 
his school takes up farming in preference 
to the professions. But it should also be 
recorded that 20 per cent. of those who 
have passed through a college return to 
the reservation and don the blanket again. 
It is easy enough to teach the Indian, but 
making him remember what he learns is 
the trying part. 

One may travel through any Indian res- 
ervation in the West nowadays, and, in the 
growing season, will see more or less tred- 
skins at work in the field. It may seem 
odd to see a blanketed buck hoeing corn 
or running a binder, but such is not an 
uncommon sight in Oklahoma, Dakota, or 
New Mexico. In the Indian Territory, the 
home of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and 
other tribes, I have driven for miles 
through vast fields of wheat cultivated by 
fullblooded Indians. In the elegant coun- 
try homes which dotted the landscape I 
found a hospitable people, industrious and 
progressive. 

The Government first came to the con- 
clusion that manual labor would exercise 
a greater influence toward civilizing the 
redman than anything else as early as 
1887, when the first lands were allotted to 
them. It was then believed that the proper 
way to go about teaching Indians to farm 
was to place them on a quarter section of 
good land, saying: 

“You must get a 


starve." 
In a few years the untutdred savage 


quite willing to starve or fight. In 
cases he was more anxious to do the lat- 
ter. Some of the most atrocious crimes 
along the Indian border have been com- 
mitted by these same reservation redskins 
who had been placed on a certain tract of 
land and told to work it out. It was after 
this that the Government learned that the 
Indian had to be taught. His ability to 
grasp the farming situation was indeed 
slow of development. But after years of 


patient teaching red men in farm life have 
become a matter of course. It is their 
shortest cut to civilization. 

Up in the Sioux country, 
ground for the wildest Indians 
Western plains, one now sees farms well 


developed and raising good crops Red- 
men who have fought in deadly combats 


march stoically behind the plow and har- 
row. The march of civilization among the 
redskins is to the fields. 

In the United States 
38,000 Indians who earn their living Ly 


farm work. Last year they sold their 
farm products to the amount of $1,408,545, 


over and above their expenses of living. 
This was nearly forty dollars per capita, 
which is very good, considering the fact 
that 30 per cent. of them had never be- 
fore farmed an acre of land. Some of the 
Indian farmers never did a day's work 
in all their life before. Some have been at 
work raising their own crops for five or 
six years. 

One farmer, a Kiowa in Oklahoma, raised 
wheat making twenty-six bushels to the 
acre and corn running sixty bushels. He 
tilled the fields alone, except in the har- 
vest time, when he engaged a number of 
white men to assist in gathering in the 


sheaves. His income from last year’s crop 
was $3,500. His farm is a model for any 
one to follow. Originally the land was 
set aside to him by the Indian Agent, 600 
acres in extent. It Hes in the valley near 
the Washita River and the soil is well 
watered and rich. In the edge of a patch 
of trees which border on the farm was 
erected a neat five-room cottage, where 
Mr. Kiowa and squaw reside. One might 
see a cleaner house inside, but this is the 
fault of the squaw. In the barnyard 
everything is neatly arranged and the barn 
js filled with alfalfa and corn the year 
around. Only the fattest of horses and 
best breed of cattle are kept in this In- 
dian’s barn. He sows his entire crop alone, 
working on un average of seven months 
in a yeur. This is even longer than the 
most industrious farmer in the famous 
Kansas wheat belt. 

While one cannot say too much for this 
particular Indian as concerns his farming 
ability, he retuins his inherited thirst for 
red liquor, and whenever it is possible he 
will remain drunk for weeks at a time. He 
even wears a blanket in Winter and takes 
part ip the medicine dances after harvest- 
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ing season While the Government has 
tamed him in a way, they have yet a 
great deal to accomplish. His steps are 
therefore slow and halting. As it is with 
this Kiowa farmer, one will find it with a 
great many of the other tribes. They can- 
not take too long strides in a year; not 
even five seasons will see any great 
change in their condition. To make a good 
farmer out of a young warrior | have been 
told by observers that it requires no less 
than seven years. 

While there are 38,900 Indians who earn 
their own living, 55,906 live on allotments, 
There have been allotted since 1887, 6,736,- 
604 acres of Jand to the redskins. Of this 
amount 343,351 acres are under cultivation, 
while 500,000 acres have been leased to 
cattlemen and white farmers. The re- 
mainder of the land lies idle, 

Leasing the land to whites is one of the 
evils of the Indian system, for the reason 
that it allows those who would to get out 
of work. A clause of the law says that if 
the Indian allottee is unable to cultivate 
the land he may lease it and pocket the 
proceeds. The word inability has been a 
loophole through which many strong bucks 
have escaped work. They live on the lease 
money and what else they can persuade 
the Indian Agent to give them. 

Another thing which keeps a great many 
from working in the fields is the ration 
system. Last year the Government fed 
45,270 Indians the year around, paying out 
for them about $1,250,000. Of this nidmber 
fully two-thirds were able-bodied men and 
women who could make their own living, 
but who had not yet become started in 
farm work. In a few years from now they 
will have been persuaded to enter the farm 
life and earn their own bread and meat. 
This will require lots of patience and 
many kind words, 

There are to-day about 267,900 Indians in 
the United States, of which 229,000 do not 
work. Only 7 per cent. of the entire In- 
dian population earn their own living. 
This is, indeed, quite an improvement over 
five years ago, when not 3 per cent. were 
capable of shifting alone in the world. A 
gain of nearly 1 per cent. annually Is no 
mean figure indeed, 

There are to-day 85,750 members of the 
five civilized tribes of Indian Territory. 
These are the Cherokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, and Seminole Indlans. 
They yet retain their land in severalty, but 
it will be allotted before another year. 
These are called educated Indians, and last 
year they earned $1,500,000 from the sale 
of beef and cattle. They are self-support- 
ing, of course, and if added to the reserva- 
tion redskins who manage for themselves, 
would make a grand total of 124,650 self- 
supporting Indians. One does not con- 
sider them with the reservation Indians, 
however, as they adopted years ago all 
the manners of white people, and very 
few of them even resemble Indians. ‘I'he 
girls of the tribes are as white and many 
of them as beautiful as some of our own 


white belles. 
It costs this Government from four to 


five million dollars every year to educate 
the redskins and set them up in farming 


business. The Indian appropriation seems 
to grow larger every year instead of less, 
notwithstanding the Indians are on the 
decrease. Last year $8,000,000 was spent 
on Indians, which is about $235 each. It 
costs about $750 to teach the Indian the 


art of farming. He will waste tools to the 


value of $500. He will allow crops to the 
value of $250 to go to waste because he has 
not yet learned that weeds must be cut 
before they choke out the grain. 

Several years ago a number of plows 
were given to the Ponca Indians. One sub- 
chief, Kicking Bear by name, refused to 
toke his plow in at the end of the season. 
He was told that it would rust and be unfit 
for use next year, but he only grunted and 
said in a knowing way: 

“Uncle Sam wants Indians farm. 


give me heap plows.” 
But he was never more mistaken, for 


when the agent heard of this boast he or- 
dered the arrest of Kicking Bear. After 
lying in jail three weeks he was told to go 
home and place all of his farm implements 
in the shed. A failure to do so, he was 
told, would mean more jail life and a scan- 
ty living next Summer. The Indian obeyed, 
and now all of the Poncas who do their 
own farm work keep their plows and bind- 
ers in the two-room house built by the 
Government for their convenience, They 
live in tepees themselves, 

The Osage Indians, which tribe is also 
said to be the richest, are the most indus- 
trious in farming. They have 20,000 acres 
of land cultivated, from which last year 
they raised 100,000 bushels of wheat, 10,000 
bushels of oats, and 500,000 bushels of corn. 
They also put into their hay barn 20,000 tons 
of alfalfa and sold to produce merchants 
11,000 pounds of. vegetables. The squaws 
made 2,000 pounds of butter for sale, be- 
sides that for their own consumption. The 
value of their last year’s products amounted 
to over $35,000. 

The Sioux outnumber the Osages two to 
one, hence the value of their products 
was more than the Osage. But the Sioux 
go in for cattle raising, having sold 12,000 
head in one season and made $53,000 there- 
from, The Cherokees are also great cat- 
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not always use their own capital alone. 
Practical methods in farming are now 
being. taught. in: a. great many Indian 


‘schools, especially _ in the Southwest. An 


experiment of much. value was attempted 
among the Cheyennes several years ago. 
An Indian Agent wished the schoolboys to 
milk cows for him and agreed to give to 
each one a calf if he would do the milking 
for three months. Fifteen started, but as 
they were ridiculed by the older men, 
twelve gave it up. Three won the calves, 
and the pride of being owners of cattle 
served as quite an incentive in getting 
other Indian children to try. After a year 
twelve boys had won calves and the agent 
then asked them to plow corn for him, 
agreeing to give them all the corn they 
could grow. Ten boys volunteered to raise 
corn and from their efforts came 3,000 
bushels, which were sold, and for which 
thirty-five head of steers were obtained. 
Each steer was branded with an individual 
brand chosen by the Indian boy. This 
made them prouder than ever. When the 
boys were in possession of their cattle it 
made others jealous, of course, and the 
spirit of industry at once became intense. 
Every boy at the agency wanted to work, 
and to-day the Cheyennes are among the 
most industrious farmers of Southern Ok- 
lahoma. The young Cheyennes take great 
pride in the quality of their wheat and 
import new seed every year for the pur- 
pose of making a better growth. 

At the Seger Colony school in Oklahoma 
the main features of the plan to educate 
the young redskin in practical farm life 
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HERE is a branch of the New York 
Detective Bureau that is seldom 
written about, and of which few peo- 

ple ever hear. It is the Record Depart- 

ment. It is an adjunct of the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery, but has a much wider and more far- 
reaching sphere. At the present time it 
contains about 30,000 records, and only 
vithin recent years have those connected 
with the Police Department in an ex- 

ecutive capacity begun to realize its im- 

mense importance. 

The Record Department had its concep- 
tion in the mind of ‘“ Tommy" Adams, 
who entered the Detective Bureau at about 
the time Byrnes had begun to make it 
a distinctive feature of the police force. 
When Byrnes began to build up the De- 
tective Bureau he asked for ideas from 
those about him that would help him in his 
ambition. One of the suggestions given 
to him was the one that a comprehensive 


record department should be established, 
which could in time be made invaluable. 
As a matter of course, the work devolved 
largely on the originator of the idea, 
and, for many years, Adams gave all 
possible attention to the filing of miscel- 


laneous information appertaining to crim- 


inal cases that came to the notice of the 
department. 
increased, and the handling of the news of 
criminal cases became more thorough, the 
task of keeping the records became so 
great that it was necessary to appoint 
men to help in the work. Adams, who is 
a genius in a modest way, had in the 
meantime patented several methods as ap- 
plied to rogues’ galleries. 

Detective Sergt. William P. Sheridan has 
charge of the Record Department at pres- 
ent, and he is referred to by those around 
Headquarters as the statistician. The 
librarian is J. H. Allen, who is Sheridan's 


assistant. Detective Sergt. Grady, who 
is in charge of the Detective Bureau when 
Capt. Titus is away, takes a deep interest 
in the Record Department, and, with Sheri- 
dan, has endeavored from time to time 
to get recognition from the Police Commis- 
sioners to secure funds to further the 
work, 

The files of the Record Department are 
interesting. In the envelopes containing 
the history of the cases of the time that the 
department was begun one may find old 
yellow clippings from newspapers with 
marginal notes here and there made from 
the statements of those connected with the 
vases. And they recall many exciting 
events. There are probably not many per- 
sons of to-day who will recall the famous 
case of “ Dannie” Driscoll, the leader of 
the ‘‘ Whyo Gang.”’ Driscoll, who has no 
prototype in the city at the present time, 
was a famous character, and furnished 
many a chapter in the police court records 
of his day. Driscoll murdered a man, and 
was hanged for it in 1806. At first thought 
one might wonder why a record would 
still be kept of a case that ended with the 
execution of the principal actor in it. But 
it appears that at the time of Driscoll’s 
career there were associated with him 
young fellows who gave every promise of 
being as bad as he. When the Driscoll case 
was being exploited many of these were 
mentioned in connection therewith, and in 
some instances writers paid especial atten- 
tion to describing many of them. One of 
these now holds a position in the City Gov- 
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‘required to sign a contract by which they 


agree to remain on the farm at least three 
years, to haul the lumber and build a suit- 
able house on the premises, to keep at 
least one cow, one hog, and a small 
amount of poultry; to give half of their 
crops toward the support of the school, and 
that not more than one of the four shall 
be absent from home at a time, so that 
others may look after the stock. The In- 
dians must earn the horses they need, but 
all impleménts necessary to farm are fur- 
nished by the school. 

The first year the land is planted in cot- 
ton, the next in wheat. When the cotton 
is well up, the cattle may be allowed to run 
on it without damage. The interval be- 
tween the planting of the cotton and the 
picking time is about three months, and 
during this period work is provided for 
them in the shop, so they can make a liv- 
ing. The proceeds of the crop are divided 
equally between the one raising it and the 
school. The profits are invested in cattle. 
Seventy per cent. of the Indians who have 
commenced under this plan have become 
good and prosperous farmers and evince 
no desire to return to their wild and indo- 
lent life. 

There are just three things now which 
keep the Indian from advancing more 
rapidly in farming. These are rations, leas- 
ing the allotments, and annuity payments. 
So long as the Government fosters these 
the Indian for the most part will know he 
cannot starve and will therefore be rather 
backward about working for his living. 

WILLIAM R. DRAPEP 


Valuable Adjunct of Detective 
Boreau 
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Little Known to 
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ernment, is a prominent member in his 
church, and in every way appears to be a 
good citizen. One other who is mentioned 
in connection with this has had a 
bad and has succeeded in getting 
an envelope for himself in the Record De- 
partment, but when he was arrested the 
first time, several years after the Driscoll 
and tried up a false story of 
past life, a reference to the Driscoll 
which some remembered te had 
something to do with, brought out the 
truth, and made a starting point for a clear 
story of his doings for several years. 


case 


career, 


case, to set 


case, one 


One of the interesting old records is that 
of the of “ Mike” Sliney. Sliney had 
raurdered a man by the name of Lyons. 
I.yons and Sliney both had strong political 
influence, and the attempt to convict Sliney 
made a long, hard-fought legal battle. De 
Lancey Nicoll was District Attorney at that 


time, and, in addition to the case itself, 
there was continual mention of the men 
who were connected with it and their po- 
litical affiliations. One can easily how 
valuable these records are new 
case or issue 


case 


see 
when some 
comes up for discussion. 

Other cases that occupied the entire: at- 
tention of the community are fully record 


ed, such as those of Carlyle Harris and 
‘Frenchy,’’ whose real name was Ali Ben 
Ammer. Anovother interesting record is that 
of a man by the name of ‘‘ Handsome Har- 


ry’ Cariton, who was a member of the 
gang that frequented resort known ag 
Corcoran’s Roost. Carlton was convicted, 


and then the police turned their attention 
to his comrades. The newspapers, in de- 
scribing the events leading up to the break- 
ing up of the gang, fully described all the 
members, and to-day detectives occasional- 
ly find it convenient to refer to the records 
of the Harry Carlton case to show to some 


one under suspicion charged with some- 
thing that his career of that time is known. 
A case that the police had to deal with and 
which attracted much attention was that 
of Anne O’Delia Dis De Bar. Miss Dis De 
Bar had a meteoric career as a spiritualistic 
medium and was unmasked. She later 
went to London and for some time was lost 
sight of. Her reappearance to the public 
notice in a London police court the other 
day caused the keeper of the records in the 
detective bureau to make additions to the 
plethoric envelope given over to her history. 

The Record Department is of great value 
to the District Attorney's office, and pre- 
siding Judges of trials frequently make use 
of it. 

After Byrnes left the detective bureau 
and became an Inspector the now Inspector 
McLaughlin had charge of the 
There are records of his management of 
the department. After McLaughlin came 
McCluskey, who recognized the importance 
of the department and did what he could to 
make it still more thorough. After McClus- 
key came Capt. Steven O’Brien, the “ man 
of mystery,"’ who took an unusual interest 
in the department, and after O’Brien Mec- 
Cluskey took charge again. Capt. Titus, 
who now has charge, says that it is too bad 
that this branch of the detective bureau 
cannot be made as nearly perfect as such a 
thing could be made. He says that in case 
of fire the care of years would be undone 
in a moment. The records are all stored in 
well-seasoned wooden drawers, which would 
be no protection to them at all. 


a 


bureau. 














WELLERS in cities have often envied 
their country cousins the weather 
& wisdom which results from the more 
or less intelligent observation of the or- 
inary phenomena of nature, and have 
excused their own lack of judgment in 
such matters on the ground that one with 
Mmothing but sidewalks and asphalt pave- 
ments and brick or stone walls for his en- 
vironment has no opportunity to gain the 
knowledge which the “bucolic intelligence 
fassimilates as readily as a child learns the 
language of its mother. 

Since seven-eighths of weather wisdom 
consists in observing the sky, and as the 
city has as much sky per square mile as 
the country, the inability of the average 
city dweller to know more about the 
weather than he can learn from the local 
forecast in his morning newspaper results 
from failure to cultivate his powers of ob- 
servation in cloud study. Clouds are, after 
all, the only guides in weather judgment 
which are of much value. The many little 
things the farmer notices and talks about, 


such as the way smoke drifts, the way 
birds fly, the dew on the cobwebs, the 
procedure of the family cat in the per- 


formance of her toilet, the way the house 
dog scratches his ear, and the like, are 
mostly superstitions, and as weather indices 
“are subordinate to the clouds and the 
wind. When the farmer steps outside his 
door and prepares for an oracular deliver- 
ance on the subject of the weather, he 
studies the sky first, and what else he 
notices only serves to confirm, emphasize, 
or modify the conviction which he gains 
frorn the study of the clouds and the direc- 
tion of the wind. 


Before proceeding to lay down certain 
general rules for weather judgment, it is 
proper to remark that to be weather-wise 
one must become familiar with the cloud 
phenomena of his own locality, which can 
be done onl¥ by observation. The sky read- 
ings at or near the seashore are quite dif- 
ferent from those of districts too far in- 
land to be affected by the meteorological 
phenomena of the coast. A few weeks of 


THE 


WHAT THEY SHOW 


TO A THOUGHTFUL 
OBSERVER 


whole sky is obscured, and the more rap- 
idly this thickening process goes on the 
nearer the storm is at hand. 

Cumulus clouds are of two kinds—those 
known to weather prophets as fair weather 
cumuli and those which are distinctly in- 
dicative of rain. .The fair weather cumuli 
have level bases and usually rest upon 
stratified clouds along the horizon. They 
are compact clouds and hold themselves 
well together. Usually their edges are well 
rounded and few fragments are detached. 
Such clouds commonly follow the clearing 
off of rainstorms and may be accepted as 
fair weather signs. 

The typical cumulus clouds, suggesting 
masses of cotton from a picker piled up on 
a mill floor, and showing dazzlingly white 
against darker masses in the background, 


indicate that the clouds are forming 
around a central ascending column of 
warm air, and that local rains or thun- 
derstorms will surely follow in a few 
hours. 

Cirro-cumulus clouds, which perhaps 


most resemble wool on a sheep's back, and 
incline to dispose themselves in wide bands 
across the sky, are distinctly fair weather 
clouds. 

The nimbus formation illustrates 
the late Starr King described as ‘the 
tumultuous bombast of the clouds.” They 
are the ‘thunder heads”"’ of the sailor's 
nomenclature, and mean trouble for those 
who have left their umbrellas at home. 


what 


They may “pass over” or ‘ go round,” 
but they carry a flood in their capacious 
maws, and will drop it where they find 
tue conditions favorable. 


The wind needs to be noted to intelli- 
gently observe the clouds. The east wind 
is usually certain to bring a storm, which 
in this part of the country will last until 

it changes to the west. The direction of 
the change, however, has much to do with 


the clearing. If the wind works around 
to the west by way of the north, clearing 
weather is not to be expected. This is 
what the sailors call “ backing round,” 


and is not an honest change, being as un- 


carefui observation, with notes for com- | trustworthy as the person described in the 
parison from day to day, will enable one to | parable who entereth not by the door, but 
know with an aceuracy almost infallible | gjimbeth up some other way. When it 
when to take his umbrella down town and | works around to the west by way of the 


when he may safely leave it at home and 
guy his less intelligent friends on their ex- 
cessive and inconvenient caution. The 

eneralizations of the succeeding para- 
graphs will be found useful to one living 


in or near New York. 

Certain conditions of wind are invariably 
coincident with certain appearances of 
cloud forms, so that from one the other 
may almost always be inferred. To the 
weather prophet a cloudless sky on a 
windless day indicates practically nothing 


south the storm is over, and we may hang 
up our mackintoshes with confidence that 
we shall not again need them that 
day. The south wind sometimes brings 
rain, but this depends a good deal upon 
the season. It will do it more often in 
Winter than Summer. The west wind is 
usually a dry wind, except when it brings 
thunder showers, which commonly an- 
nounde themselves without waiting for in- 
troductions 


except what is a matter of experience to On this simple code of rules, supple- 
every one, that the day is especially fine. | mented by observations of phenomena 
How long it will stay so is a matter of | which are strictly local, any one may con- 
judgment, which may be greatly aided by |. struct a system of weather forecasts 
reading the weather news from other | which, if not predicated.for too long ahead, 


points and learning what they have to tell 
as to storms elsewhere and their direc- 
tion. The weather prophet also needs a 
thermometer and a barometer, and should 
arrange both In such a way that he can 
see at a glance whether the temperature 
has risen or fallen, and whether the ba- 
rometric pressure is more or less than it 
was a few hours previously. If inclined to 
be scientific and to make a serious study 
of the phenomena of the weather, he will 
find a hygrometer useful, However, if he 
knows how to use such an instrument he 
probably knows more about meteorology 
than an article of this kind can tell him. 
Clouds have the habit of grouping them- 
selves in certain characteristic and typical 
forms. They sometimes change character 
rapidly, and occasionally merge from one 
form into another, but as a rule the clouds 
at any particular time belong.to one or 
other of the distinct varieties of forms 
which are recognized and named, From 
these forms a very fair weather prognosis 
jnay be made. 
The detached clouds which am, variety 
to an otherwise: clear sky and float high 
fre known as cirrus. They are light and 
feathery, and are rarely found nearer the 
earth than three miles; frequently they are 
as high as four to five miles. They usually 
Bhow a disposition t6 take the form of 
plumes, throwing out what the farmers 
‘call “ mares’ tails,” and when they do 
this and have ragged edges and look 
frayed and torn, it is a safe prediction that 
the sky will soén be completely overcast 
and rain or snow follow, according to the 
season and temperature. At such times 
the barometer will indicate that the atmos- 
wheric pressure is increasing, and a very 
light drop in the temperature should be 
followed by rain. 
Stratus clouds are clouds which present 
_ stratified appearance, such as one sees 
‘{n certain geological formations of sedi- 


will be nearly infallible. The Weather Bu- 
reau would be right ninety-nine times in 
a hundred if it did not have to predict for 
more than four or five hours in advance. 
No one is wise enough to guess right every 
time for twenty-four hours to come. 
Meanwhile, there is much in the clouds 
to repay study, quite outside of their in- 
dicative character as weather signs. They 
are probably the most beautiful things in 
nature, and nat the least interesting if 
considered as phenomena connected with 
the general circulation of water on the 
earth's surface. If in a flight of fancy 
one should imagine the earth a _ living 
creature it would be in harmony with the 
thought to believe that. water is its life 
blood, .ever coursing through veins and 
arteries back to the ocean’s heart, from 
which it is pumped again to the extremi- 
ties. 


As the ocean voyager approaches the 
equator he enters a belt of transparent 
mists and passes under a .cloud canopy 
which encircles the earth like one of the 
zones of-Saturn. This is the great cloud 
factory of the world, which bears to other 
cloudmaking plants about the same rela- 
tion which the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration bears to a cross-roads blacksmith’s 
shop. But for the wholesale supply of 
clouds here furnished, the world would 
go dry in a short time, since the slower 
and less constant evaporation of the cooler 
latitudes would not suffice to maintain 
more than a fraction of the rainfall now 
enjoyed. The evaporation in this .equa- 
torial cloud belt is- beyond computation. 
As the- clouds ascend and encounter the 
cooler upper currents they are in part 
condensed and returned to the’ sea as rain; 
what escapes condensation and precipi- 
tation is carried by the air currents toward 
‘the poles. Tissandier compares this to the 
generation of power in a steam plant. 
/ ,” he says, . “a great distillation is 


all the 's ‘sutface;. the 








streams, water courses, and rivers are the 
injectors by which the water of condensa- 
tion is returned to the boiler.”’ 

When the ¢arth was a molten mass, 
maintained at an intense heat by active 
combustion, one result of this combustion 
was undoubtedly water—the hydrogen 
uniting with the oxygen to form it. The 
water thus formed was maintained as a 
vapor by the- heat of the earth's surface. 
As the fires died out from lack of fuel and 
the earth’s surface cooled, it was con- 
densed and precipitated as torrential rains. 
Into the wrinkles and depressions due to 
irregular cooling and unequal contraction 
the waters gathered, forming seas and 
oceans, continents were drained, and the 
earth, new made, was ready for the bless- 
ing of the sun. Now, it is evident that had 
the separation of land and sea been ab- 
solute and permanent, the only parts of 
the land capable of sustaining life would 
have been along the shores of bodies of 
water. It was necessary in the economy 
of nature that the water which had 
drained from the continents and islands 


Should be carried back and distributed over 


the land. It would not flow back, so it 
must of necessity be pumped back. Then, 
as now, pumping represented the conver- 
sion of power into energy; energy meant 
motion, and motion was only another term 
for heat. The heat needed for the enor- 
mous pumping work demanded in redis- 
tri_uting over the earth the waters which 
had gatheréd in the great hollows of the 
superficial conformation. the earth had 
parted with in cooling. The nearest avail- 
able source of heat was some ninety-two 
millions of miles away, but that was near 
enough. 

The gentle sunshine 
waters and sent by invisible 
whispered message, ‘‘ Come 
But they were held close in the embrace 
of gravitation, and must be carried away 
by force, as the Roman soldiers bore away 
the Sabine virgins. So the sunshine seized 
upon the and bore them aloft in 
triumph. The winds at play upon the deep 
wafted them landward, whirling them in 
mad dance and grouping them fantastical- 
ly in great frolic. 

And the waters loved their new com- 
panionship, for they waved adieus to the 
sea and hurried landward. But as they 
swept long. the desolate held 
up appealing hands, the colder atmosphere 
of the highlands’ changed their wanton 
mood, the sun’s smile no longer tempted 
them, and in pity for the barren earth 
they faded out in tears. The thirsty earth 
lapped them up with parched tongues, and 
they sank from sight—but only for a little 
while, The warmth of the sunshine drew 
them again to the surface. Slowly they 
found their way into the valleys, mingling 
as they flowed, and gathering force and 
volume until, as mighty rivers, they swept 
back again to the sea, blessing the earth 
as they passed and leaving behind not the 
barren land they had wept over, but ver- 
dyre-clad hills and valleys bursting into 
bloom. 

The “pumping duty” of the sun is a 
very simple calculation for one familiar 
with the elements of physics. In the Mid- 
dle States the average rainfali is between 
43 and 44 inches, giving an average pre- 
cipitation of, say, one-one hundredth of a 
foot per day. The daily average precipita- 


smiled upon the 
couriers the 


with me.” 


waters 


mountains 


tion upon one square mile is, therefore, 
about 278,784 cubic feet of water, or 
2,085,500 United States gallons. The aver- 


age height of the clouds may be taken as 
two miles. To raise 2,085,500 gallons of 
water to the height of two miles requires 
a force which may be stated as 174,240,000,- 
000 of foot pounds, or pounds raised one 
foot. Dividing this by 1,440, the number 
of minutes in a day, and again by 35,000, 
to reduce foot pounds to horse power, we 
find that to raise to the height from which 
it fell the water which descends upon one 
square mile of New York as rain, the 
equivalent of 3,367 horse power must be 
continuously employed. The best types of 
large pumping engines in use in water 
works show an average duty of probably 
800,000 foot pounds per pound of coal. 
Taking this as our standard of compari- 
son, by dividing the sun pumping for one 


square mile by 800,000, we will find that 


with the very best pumping engines the 
makers of such machines know how to 
build, we should need to consume 218,000 
pounds of coal per day, or 35,000 gross tons 
per year. This is for one square mile only. 
The six anthracite producing counties of 
Pennsylvania have an area of about 4,000 
square miles, and to pump the water which 
falls on them in one year would. consume 
the entire anthracite product for about 
five years. 

These are large figures, and are calcu- 
lated to give us an immense respect for 
the sun as a performer of work of a 
strictly mechanical nature. And yet we 
are considering a rainfall of less than 44 
inches per annum. Where would our cal- 
culation lead us if we should attempt to 
deal with portions of Southern Asia, where 
a precipitation of 600 inches has been 
measured? It detracts nething from the 
merely sensuous pleasure of admiring the 
beauty of the clouds, to think of the part 
they play in the economy of nature and of 
the incalculable forces. to which they owe 
their being. — vi 

JAMES C. BAYLES, Ph. D. 
Phey Don't Keep Fish. 
On a shop window ® Brooklyn is 
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Mining | Camp Free Schools. 


HE only considerable anthracite coal 
deposits in this country outside of 
Pennsyivania are those in Colorado, 

at the eastern base of the Rockies. 
There stretches a long line of thirty-five 
coal camps, running a distance of 1,650 
miles, from Sunrise, in Wyoming, to Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. In these camps Mrs. 
J. A. Kebler of Denver, wife of one of 
the officers of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, which owns the property, hag 
been fostering kindergartens, conducted 
in connection with the public schools of the 


camps, but the expense paid by the com- 
pany. 
Mrs. Kebler has also secured for the 


benefit of some of the camps the travel- 
ing libraries sent out by the Colorado 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
were placed in care of the kindergarten in- 
structors. During the past Summer the 
company enlarged this work, and made it 
general throughout the camps. It created a 
department unique in the history of corpo- 
rations—a Department of Sociology. In 
charge of this it has placed Dr. Richard 
W. Corwin, who had long been the chief 
surgeon of the company. To assist him 
Dr. Corwin*has chosen Harold J. Wilson, 
who took a post-graduate course in prac- 
tical sociology under Prof. Harper at the 
University of Chicago. 

With the opening of September be- 
gan the practical work of the new de- 
partment. This included the establishment 
of kindergartens, night schools, and 
courses in domestic science; co-operation 
with an improvement in the free public 
schools; establishment of lecture courses, 
libraries, reading rooms, and art exhibits; 
encouragement in the founding and main- 
tenance of clubs of all kinds, and assist- 
ance in the organization of entertainments 
and social gatherings of all kinds. 


In short, the company proposes to pro- 
vide educational facilities wherever the 
operatives and their families show the 


slightest inclination to make 
All the expenses are provided for by the 
company, and the children of the coal 
camps given as good opportunities as are 
to be found in city schools. 


use of them 


The night schools are for the benefit 
of the men working in. the mines. The 
common branches are taught, the ele- 
ments of a business education, and also 
the principles at the base of the coal and 
iron industries. Practical instruction in 


economical and hygienic cooking, sewing, 


and other household branches is given to 
the women wherever they desire it. 
The lecture courses are specially de- 


voted to the two great industries in which 
the company is interested, but art, hygiene, 
travel, history, and, in fact, any subject 
that seems popular and valuable, will be 
included in topics discussed. All lectures 
will be treated from a strictly popular 
standpoint, and illustrated with the stere- 
opticon. Circulating picture galleries, after 
the plan of the traveling libraries, contain- 
ing inexpensive but artistic reproductions 
of the world’s masterpieces, as illustrated 


in the stereopticon lectures, will be sent 
through the camps. 
A free reading room, with all the cur- 


rent literature, is to be provided in every 
camp, and circulating libraries will be 
established which the employes and their 
families may enjoy at the expense of a 
small fee. Dr. Corwin believes that ciub 
life of every description will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the life of the camps. 
The company believes that the efficiency 
of their men is at present actually im- 
paired by the objectionable character of 
their amusements and the low grade of 
social life among them Any group of 
women, also, desiring to organize a wo- 
man's club may have courses of study or 
teachers at the expense of the company. 
In no case will instruction be forced on 
any person. The most the company will 
do will be to provide facilities for self- 
improvement and respectable enjoyment. 
The men and their wives must do the rest. 
The company claims to have established 
this department for purely business rea- 
sons, believing that it will eventually in- 
crease the etficiency of the men and the 
output of the mines. It will endeavor in 
all its work to make its methods not pa- 
ternal, but stimulative. 





Kentucky Church’s Prized Bell. 


N the picturesque little town of Bards- 
town, Ky., there is situated one of the 
oldest Catholic church buildings in that 

State. It has been enriched by rare paint- 
ings by old masters, and the altar piece 
alone is valued at $100,000. 

But the article, in the possession of the 
church which is most prized is a bell, the 
gift of Louis Philippe. When that monarch 
was obliged to flee from France he sought 
the little Kentucky town, where the hos- 
pitality of Father Flaget, the first Bishop 
of Kentucky, welcomed him. Bishop Flaget 
had met the monarch in France. 


Through his efforts Louis Philippe was 
enabled to start a small class in French, 
and he taught his pupils in a building still 
standing on St. Joseph's College grounds, 


_When Philippe was restored to the throne 


he remembered the kindness shown to him 
in Bardstown, and gave evidence of his 
gratitude in presents of severs! valuable 
pictures and the bell, Uie work of Pean 
Fréres of Lyons, France, 

On one shle of the bet! ta the contotiakiie 
of the.royal family of France, att tn. ree 
Hef on the other side ts a representation of 


Athe.crucifixion, The bel! has an extremely 


musieu! tone, and {ts resonance can be 
heard for miles on clear days ~ 
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Old English Game Fowl SBIBEB 


KBE 


tribe of birds which appeals to the 


liking of people of all sorts. Wonder- 


ful grace of form and movement, plumage 
exquisitely disposed and of colors most 
pleasing, a certain wildness of aspect, sug- 


HERE is something in the ve | 


gestive always of the shadowy copse or 


sunbeaten heath—these are the distinguish- 
ing traits which make ‘the pheasants at- 
tractive. 

Few lovers of fowls have escaped the 
dream of at some time owning a few of 
these beautiful birds. In most instances. 
however, the dream remains a dream; for 
the pheasants do not prosper in the care of 
a novice. Perhaps, then, the question may 
be asked whether the lover’ of beautiful 
fowls can find a substitute fully equal to 
his taste and requirements. To this ques~ 
tion it is possible to give an affirmative 
reply. Fowls very nearly as beautiful as 
the pheasants, and not so difficult to rear, 
may be had, with the added attractions of 
fearless tameness and remarkable intelli- 
gence. But the seeker for such pets must 
not look for them among the great, hulking 
Asiatic varieties—the Brahmas, or Cochins | 
—nor even among the more dainty “uro- 
pean varicties—the Hamburgs, Minorcas, or | 
Andalusians. While there is much to ad- 
mire in the forms and colors of the breeds | 
last named, they merely represent the re- 
finement of the ordinary domestic fowl; } 
they have nothing about them suggesting 
the game nature of the pheasant. The 
game attribute belongs only to the pheas- 
ants, and to those valorous chickens called 
game fowls, and in both of 
form, plumage, and carriage lure the eye. 

The character of that splendid bird, the 
English game cock, has been assailed by a 
host of unfair enemies. The utilitarian de- 
clares that he does not meet the require- 
ments of the farmer and the poultryman; 
the humanitarian declares that his pug- 
nacity encourages a cruel sport; all of his 
traducers unite in censure without a word 
df praise. 


cases beauty 


Condemnation without defense should ex- 
tite suspicion. When we say that the game 
fowl is born a fighter and is ready to die 
as he was born—the case against him is 
summed up in full. But when we would 
speak in his ‘favor we require more than 

of a sentence. With invincible 
has other invincible qualities. | 


limits 
he 


the 
courage 
When Caesar's army invaded Great Brit- | 
ain it was natural that the legionaries of 
the conquerors should take with trem | & 
their favorite fighting pets of Greek 
or Persian decent, for Greece, Persia, 
and Media produced many famous va- 

game fowls, alike celebrated 
for their courage and the fine delicacy 
of their flesh. Usually it is supposed 
that our game fowls are the descendants | 


rieties of 


of the Gallus bankiva, or wild cock of the 
jungle, but, although the jungle cock ts 
game in its native haunts, it is the most 
untamable of all birds, and even in the rare 
has been 

obtained | 


when its offspring 
confinement the traits 
were not those of our game fowls. 
be assumed, therefore, that the 
line of descent of the old English | 
has been lost. 
Nevertheless it is safe to say they 
have an admixture of pheasant blood. In- 
of crossing the English pheasant | 


instances 
raised in 
It may 

original | 


games 
that 


etances 
with the common hen are well known. By 
several successive breedings the stock is 
brought to a close resemblance to the reg- 
ular game fowl. To the contrary, if the 
pheasant is mated with a game hen, an 
excess of the pheasant strain is exhibited, 
and the progeny is more wild than tame. 
This statement may be considered by some 
authorities erroneous. If let them 
put it to the test, and obtain proof for 
themselves. 


as so, 


Or all the varieties of game fowls the 
duckwings are accorded the highest rank 
for beauty: still, as every variety is beau- 
tiful, differences of individual taste would 
occasion differences of judgment. 

The black-breasted silver duckwing, once 
Hill's breed, has a black 
blue bar across the 


as Lord 
and tail and a 


known 
breast 
wing; the 
dle are a clear, 
the breast is fawn colored, 
gray, inclining 
white, and the 
fegs are white. 

The vellow 
feathers on 


or 
the 


neck-hackle, shoulders, and sad- 
silvery white. In the hen 
to blue, the neck silver 
tall dark. The beaks and 
golden duckwing has the 
color, those on the saddle a shade darker, 
while those on the shoulders are of the 
steel-blue bar, and is tipped with a seowy 
triangle; the thighs, and tail are a 
legs yellow or 


breast, 
the 
resembles 


the back silvery 
neck of a bright straw 
color of old gold; the wing is crossed by a 
deep black; willow. 
The hen the silver duckwing, 
but in deeper shades. 
The black-breasted light reds, with white 
legs striped with pink, are known as Lord 
Derby's breed. For more than a century 
they have been bred at the country seat of 
the family, Knowsley Park, | 
The breast and thighs of the Derby game 
cock are charcoal black, the feathers of the 
neck and sadle golden, and the shoulders 
deep, rich red and maroon; the tail is full 
and broad, black, but changing in the light 
to lustrous green or purple; a tuft of snowy 
down adorns the root of the tail; below the 


Lancashire. 


| sixty or seventy 


With Invineible Courage Chey Combine Many 
Quatities that Make Chem Attractive to Breeders 


’ 
blood-red shoulders are the lower wing cov- 
erts, glossy and brilliant; and then come 
the flight-feathers of a clear chestnut, 
often decorated with pure white, The beak 
is pale, and the legs are flesh colored. The 
markings of the Derby hens range from a 
resemblance to the partridge through soft 
and rich shades of brown. The feather 
shafts are white. 

The beautiful breeds of Lords Sefton, An- 
son, Lowther, and De Vere have also been 
celebrated for distinctive traits. 

All told, the list of Old English games ia 
cludes more than a score and a half of va- 
rieties, among which are Birchens, Black 
Reds, Brown Reds, Ginger Reds, Piles, 
Duns, Hennies, Furnaces, Muffs, Tassells, 
and true Blacks and Whites. From what 
has been said it must be inferred that the 
fancier can make a wide choice of colors 
and characteristics to suit his taste. 


Game fowls require absolute liberty the 
year round. Their natural activity and 
liveliness make them unfit for confine- 
ment. Ordinary fowls become old at four 
or five years. The writer has seen game 
hens of ten and twelve years laying ege 
and raising their young. He has in his 
yard this season two cockerels and three 
pullets bred from a Derby hen in her ninth 
year. A Cochin or any other Asiatic fowl 
in its third year would not be as active. 

The flesh and eggs of game fowls are su- 
perior in quality and flavor—a fact long 
recognized by epicureans. The late L. Del- 
monico at one time entertained the idea of 
providing them exclusively for his guests. 

Game fowls are more intelligent than any 
other variety. 

The writer once had a pile gamecock and 
four hens stolen. They were gone a month. 
One morning the cock returned, bringing 
with him every hen. The feathers of all 
had been cut and painted black, to disguise 
them in the event of detection. In another 
instance a Derby hen was lost in the act of 
removing from one house to a place distant 
half a mile. She was missing for two 
weeks, and then found out her companions 
in their new quarters. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many poultry yards this 
bird-wife visited before she heard and rec- 
ognized the crow of her husband! 


Game fowls study the expression of their 
keeper's face; if he appears good-natured 
they will come close to him; if cross, they 
wil! keep away. A moment's show of ill- 
temper will undo the gentleness acquired in 

a long period of amiable treatment. Rough- 
ness of any sort—of look, word, or manner— 

makes them wild. When they are lifted 
from the perch by placing the fingers under 
the body, with the thumbs over the wings, 
they will hardly make a struggle or utter a 
sound; but,if they are seized by the legs in 
chicken-thief fashion, they will flutter and 
fight to the last. They are intelligent 
enough to think that impoliteness cannot 
be well meant. 


A game hen will lay as many eggs the 
year round as any other hen, excepting, 
perhaps, the silver-spangled Hamburg. In 
proportion to her own weight she will prob- 
ably lay a greater weight in eggs than some 
of the much-vaunted perpetual layers. A 
basketful of game eggs once greatly sur- 
prised some owners of the gigantic Asiat- 
ics; moreover, three game, or Hamburg, 
hens will live on the fare of one Cochin, 
or Brahma, or Plymouth Rock. 


If the game fowls have so much to make 
them attractive, the question may natural- 
ly be asked, Why are they not more often 
kept? 

The most practical reason is that they 
will not agree in large numbers. Two 
adult male birds cannot be kept in the same 
flock. The limit is one male to ten females. 
To any one desiring a flock not larger than 
that, and having a place for them to run at 
liberty, they should be the most attractive 
of all fowls. 

The game varieties must not be reared 
with patented incubators and brooders. Let 
the game hen hatch her game eggs. In 
this connection, however, a hint might be 
taken from France, where the industrious 
little hen is much aided and abetted by her 
large cousin, the American turkey. 

The thrifty Gaul takes the turkey 
and after giving her a drink of wine per- 
force, sets her over a nest of false eggs. 
When Madame Turkey's intoxication wears 
away she knows that something strange 
has happened, and that somehow she has 
come into the possession of a clutch of 
handsome eggs; having nothing better 
to do, she gradually settles down to incuba- 
tion. When her crafty owner is sure that 
she will be steady, he replaces the false 
eggs with good ones; and when the little 
chicks come out after twenty-one days, he 
renews the setting, and so keeps his liv- 
ing ineubator going for three or four 
months. 

With the advent of the little chickens 
comes a fresh exercise of ingenuity on the 
part of the unscrupulous Frenchman. 


hen, 


so, 


to him a dose of the same potent wine; 
afterward plucking from his ample bom >: 
many feathers, leaving the skin quite bare. 
When Monsieur Turkey comes to himself he 
also feels queer, but does not know why; he 
therefore takes kindly to his master's plan 
for converting him into a living brooder 


nestlings are put under 


| Hon 





He 

| 
‘vatches his stately gobbler and administers , 
' Church 


‘missing is cold and the little chicks are 


warm he quickly decides that everything is 
all right, and in due ‘time struts proudly 
about with his large, ready-made family. 


The game-fowl fancier must guard his 
pets. well. They are a temptdtion to the 
vulgar and the cultured thief. One country 
gentleman watched zealously, hoping ‘that 
one of his neighbor's high-bred ‘hens would 
overstep her boundaries and hide her nest 
on his side of the hedge. As the season ad- 
vanced, and this good fortune did not be- 
fall, his anxiety increased, and he deter- 
mined to arrive at his purpose by a method 
more direct. Accordingly, he clothed him- 
self in a suit of fine linen, and visited his 
neighbor often, The other man feared that 
some ulterior design was back of this daily 
friendliness, and so watched as he would 
for a burglar. Anything of the size of an 
egg would have looked like a mountain in 
one of those well-starched linen pockets; 
but how about that capacious straw hat? 
One day it perched higher on the wearer's 
head than usual. With an excess of good- 
humor the suspicious fancier slapped it well 
down on the sconce. A stream of eggs, per- 
spiration, and apologies followed! 


But as a rule fanciers know in their own 
hearts how it is, and are lenient in judg- 
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Yale’s Greatest Jubilees 
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ALE has had three jubilees in her his- ' the four first 


tory, and is now all but ready for her 

fourth, and greatest of all. In splen- 
dor of spectacular event, in attendance of 
distinguished men, in literary and musical 
programmes, and in the conferring of de- 
grees on famous scholars and statemen the 
coming commemoration will surpass in 
every detail its three predecessors. 


Never in the annals of the university have 
such elaborate plans been made. The city 
and campuses of the university will be 
ablaze with light at night and gay with 
bunting and flags by day, while for varied 
and unique costuming and spectacular fea- 
tures the torchlight procession will be a 
scene unparalleled in American university 
history. Everything is being planned on a 
magnificent scale, making the spectacle of 
previous commemorations dwindle in com- 
parison, 


The first occasion which 
was that of the 


Yale celebrated 
second commencement held 
in New Haven. While the college was 
actually founded in 1701 in Saybrook, its 
early history was so erratic and discourag- 
ing that it could hardly be said to exist at 
all, until the move was made that trans- 
ferred the property to New Haven in 1717. 
This had been done not without serious 
quarrels, and even personal encounters, 
such as the famous fight at Saybrook in 
1716, when the books of the college were 
forcibly removed to New Haven by a Sher- 
iff's posse, and the Saybrook citizens spiked 
the wheels of the oxcarts in which the 
books were carried, let loose the oxen, and 
maltreated the drivers, besides making 
way with hundreds of rare and precious 
volumes and countless valuable college pa- 
pers. The commencement in New Haven, 
therefore, in 1718, marked a joyous end of 
all the bickerings that had accompanied 
the final location of the college. 

From the accounts to be found in the col- 
lege library, most of which are in almost 
illegible manuscript, it would seem that the 
first Yale jubilee was a matter of great 
moment. Previously to that year the com- 
mencements had been held in the parlors 
of the rector’s house, the reverend Trustees 
occupying the few chairs in the room, while 
the dozen or more students to be graduated 
had places on settees behind or in the hall- 
way. But in 1718 the first college building 
had been finished, and a public ceremony 
of much impressiveness was arranged. This 
building, torn down in 1782, stood on about 
the present site of Osborn Hall and was a 
large structure of wood, painted blue. A 
letter of the time describes it as a “ splen- 
did collegiate house,’’ 170 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, and 30 feet high. It was three stories 
high and had a steep-pitched attic roof and 
dormer windows. The interior Was divided 
into a chapel, which was also used as the 
common dining hall, a library, a kitchen, 
anc twenty suites of rooms for the stu- 
dents. It was in the chapel section that 
the commencement. was held. 


A score or more of distinguished guests 
were invited to be present by Rector An- 
drew of Milford, among them Gov. Salton- 
stall, Deputy Gov. Gould, “ sundry of the 
worshipful assistants,” the Circuit Judge, 
and a great number of ‘the “ reverend min- 
isters”’ of the colony. Among the guests 
was also the Hon. William Taylor, who ap- 
peared as the representative of Gov. Elihu 
Yale. At 11 o'clock in ‘the morning the 
Trustees met for the first time in the chap- 
el of the new college building and there 
“solemnly named the building Yale Col- 
to perpetuate, as is stated in a con- 
temporary account, “the memory of the 
Gov. Yale, Esq., of London, who had 
granted so liberal and bountiful a donation 
for the perfecting and adorning of it.”’ 

After the 
formed that 
on the 
commencement 


lege,” 


a procession 
the First 


formal ceremony 
proceeded to 
Green, where the usual 
exercises were held. “ All 
which ended,’ says an old account, “ the 
gentlemen returned to the new College 
Hall, where they were entertained with a 
splendid dinner, and the ladies were also 
entertained at the same time in the new 
library room. After which they atl sang 


was 


! range of human knowledge. 





ment and penalties, and frequentiy are 
generous to a fault. 

‘Now, concerning the care of fowls in 
health and distemper—are not instructions 
written down in many ‘books? Neverthe- 
less, let ‘us speak a word in general. 

Game-fowls are grain-eating birds; feé@ 
them good sound wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
eracked corn, and occasionally split peas; 
do not feed them rye, or oats in the husk; 
and, above all, do not give them mush, 
Bread soaked in ale is an excellent tonfc 
food for them when they are sick. Scatter 
their feed very wide, and do not throw 
down quite as much as they will eat. They 
require lime and small stones in their diet; 
a bushel of pebbles and broken shells will 
keep them supplied for a year. The luxury 
of some meat chopped fine is also greatly 
relished by them. It should be fed to them 
in moderation, care being taken that each 
fowl! gets a little. 


Neither coops nor henhouses should have a 
board floor; a high and dry earthen floor is 
the best. Liberty, cleanliness, sound grain, 
and pure water will insure the health of 
game-fowls. Pride in their beauty and 
well-being will compensate the owner for 
any extra care he may take of them. They 
are brave, cheerful, companionable pets; 
clear-voiced, clear-eyed, and loyal. 

E. O. WEEKS. 
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verses of the 
Psalm, and so the day ended.” 
An interesting feature of this commences 
ment was that it was the building and 
not the institution that was called Yale 
College. For years the title was ignored 
by enemies of Yale, and it was not until 
1745 that the title for the college was lee 
galized. 


The first commencement at 
ven, grand as it was, had a _ ludicrous 
drawback to its splendor. On the same 
day with the New Haven celebration the 
band of students under Elisha Williams, 
who had withdrawn in dudgeon to Weth- 
erstield, held a similar festivity in that 
town, and five students were given de- 
grees, in contemptuous indifference to the 
preceedings at New Haven. This angered 
the “ " at New Haven 


Sixty-fifth 


New Hae 


reverend ministers ”’ 
considerably, and the diplomas were judged 
null and void, but were afterward ace 
knowledged to secure harmony when Will- 
iams led his recalcitrant flock to New Hae 
ven in 1719. 

It was fifty years from the date of the 
founding of the institution that the 
ond jubilee was held, and this was 
the first commemoration celebration. It 
was rather a celebration of what Yale 
promised to be at that date in its history 
than a recognition of what it had been. 
No reference to the history of the institu- 
tion was made, but Tutor Ezra Stiles, aft- 
erward President, delivered a long pero- 
ration in Latin covering almost the entire 
Stiles was in 
that a fellow-tutor 
to commit the entire ad- 
dress to memory, so that if his friend was 
unable to deliver it ‘this era might not 
pass without celebration.”” It was a cele- 
bration, to Stiles’s mind, like the tri- 
umphs of the Roman Emperors, His ad- 
dress contained a vast array of historical 
facts, and related chiefly to the 
gation of knowledge among the Chaldeans, 
Chinese, and Phoenicians, and the rise of 
colleges in several fabulous localities. 

It was the third celebration and the last 
which Yale has ever held, however, that 
was the nearest in spirit and programme 
to what Yale will now attempt. President 
Woolsey occupied the chief executive's 
chair in 1850, when that celebration was 
held. But one day was given up to it. The 
graduating class commencements were 
held later in the year at that time. There 
were present several hundred alumni, and 
a considerable list of invited guests, rep- 
resenting, as this year, the leading educa- 
tional institutions. The graduates assem- 
bled at 9:30 in the morning of Aug. 14, on 
the campus and elected Prof. Silliman, Sr., 
President for the day. A procession was 
then formed in order of college graduation. 
This was the longest ever known at Yale, 
consisting of 1,000 men, though nowadays 
at an ordinary commencement there are 
several thousand. This procession proceed - 
ed to Centre Church, where President 
Woalsey delivered his historical discourse, 
which for breadth of view and hopefulness 
of outlook has since then been prized among 
the greatest of Yale's documents. After 
the address the graduates marched to the 
campus, where they sat down to an alumni 
dinner on the lawn in front of the library. 
Large tents were placed here, and in the 
middle an immense field tent, where por- 
traits of past Yale officers and benefactors 
were hung. This tent was decorated with 
greenery and flowers, and around the top 
of the tent ran the words of Yale’s shield, 
*Lux et Veritas.” 

After the dinner there was speaking, ex- 
President Day responding to “ Yaie,”” Prof. 
Felton io “ Harvard,"’ Dr. Leonard Bacon 
to “The Clergy.”’ Daniel Lord New 
York to “The Bench,” Dr. Alexander H. 
Stevens of New York to “ Medicine,’ the 
Mon. Howard Bates of Missouri to “ The 
West,” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, “a 
professor in Harverd,"’ to ‘The Poets of 
America,’ and William T. Gould of Au- 
gusta, Ga., to “ The South." After singing 
four verses of the Sixty-fifth Psalm, the 
assembly broke up, and evening was given 
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such delicate health 
took the troub’e 


of 


| over to the regulation graduate celebration 
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WO thousand or more caterers and 
shopkeepers in New York who supply 
ice cream to hotels, boarding houses, 

and homes, are balancing up their books 
for the season just ended. Their comment 
upon the situation is one of complaint, for 
they say it has beeh a very bad ice-cream 
season, Last year there was so much hot 
weather and it lasted for so long a time 
that the ice-cream dealer flourished. But 
this Summer it has been different. 

The season has been paradoxical. In 
Tune, when usually there is a tremendous 
jemand for anything frozen, this year there 
was too much cold weather. August and 
september, too, were unusually cool 
menths, and the demand for ice cream was 
bad. In July, as one dealer expressed it, 
the demand was “too good.”’ This partic- 
ular purveyor wut his woes in this way: 

July the weather was so hot that we 
simply could do nothing with the trade. 
Orders overwhelmed us. We hired about a 
hundred horses in addition to the. three 
hundred we regularly use. But even with 
that we couldn’t supply the demand, The 
weather was so hot that we had to be care- 
ful about working our men and horses too 
hard, and cven as it was we lost a dozen 
or so horses, and one of our workmen 
dropped dead.”’ 

New York is normally the greatest ice- 
cream eating place in the world. Chicago 
is its nearest competitor for this distinc- 
tion. In the great cities of ‘Europe ice 
cream is used to an extent scarcely 
compared at all with the consumption in 
this country. In London, for example 
said an ice-cream man who has traveled, a 
few days ago, there are almost no soda 
fountains, while in this country, and es- 
secially in New York, the small drug-store 
soda fountain has in recent years taken 
a tremendous quantity of ice cream from 
the caterer. 


to be 


It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of ice cream used in the metropolitan dis- 
trict on a Summer's day. There are about 
two thousand men who for one reason or 
another make claim to be called caterers. 
The most important of these concerns sup- 
plies about 30,000 quarts a day. It is a 
long step from that concern to the small 
Greek ice-cream peddler, but the aggregate 
manufactures a vast quantity of the frozen 
cream. An idca of the magnitude of the 
business of a firm which sells 30,000 quarts 
of ice cream is to be gained from the fact 
that in Summer about seventy-five tons of 
ice are handled by the employes of the 
hause. This ice must all be cracked, salted, 
and packed into the ice cream tubs, 

Although the ice cream business has in- 
creased tremendously in the last ten years, 
the economies of production have increased 
buc little, and the ice cream manufacturer 
says it is more expensive to produce the 
best ice cream to-day than it was a decade 
ago. And this for the reason not that the 
cream, the ice, the sdlit, the flavoring, or 
the labor is more expensive, but that more 
labor is required. What troubles the ice 
cream manufacturer more than anything 
else at the present time is the delivery of 
the product. 

This would seem to be a simple matter, 
judged by the simplicity of delivering goods 
fror large establishments in general. And 
the main trouble of delivering ice cream is 
nor the taking it from the store to the 
wagon, carrying it in the wagon, or taking 
it from the wagon to the house in which it 
is to be delivered, but it is in fixing it after 
it has been taken into the house in a way 
that will be satisfactory to the purchaser. 
Customers appear to be very capricious 
about the way their ice cream shall be 
stored in their houses. Many insist that it 
shall be packed away in their ice boxes, 
and packed in their own peculiar way. 
Others demand a certain kind of tub or 
tox to keep the cream in while it is wait- 
ing for use on the table. 

Purchasers have been led to believe that 
fee cream can be made so quickly, too, that 
they make the most unreasonable demands 
abcut its delivery.. According to one dealer, 
he has had peoplé telephone to him time 
and time again at 6:15 6’clock in the even- 
ing saying they wanted a gallon of ice 
cream promptly at 6! He has had? tele- 
phone messages, say at Twenty-third 
Street, from a house on East Seventy-fifth 
insisting upon @delivery of cream within 
fifteen» minutes. And the delivery men 
often encounter great difficulty in getting 
into places. One customer telephoned to a 
dealer not long sirice that she had waited 
half an hour for her ice cream, and it had 
not yet arrived, when for just thirty min- 
utes the delivery man had been trying to 
get into the place with his product. 


The competition in the ice cream business 
at the present time is so great that deliver- 
fes must be made with unusual dispatch, 
even if the impossibilities that are demand- 
eda cannot be 
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New York carry home ice cream for their 
dinners in this way every night under their 
arms. One large dealer said a few days ago 
that he had spent the Summer in one of 
the Oranges, and that nearly every night 
he had taken home his. frozen dessert in 
one of these pasteboard boxes. 


There are few private families in New 
York who make their own ice cream, even 
among the class which is able to employ 
expensive chefs. Fifth Avenue homes are 
regular patrons of caterers which are ac- 
customed to supply the rank and file of the 
population with their cream. The more 
important hotels, equipped as they are with 
plenty of chefs and cooks, make their own 
ice cream. This is not the case with Sum- 
mer hotels, however, and the New York ice 
cream dealers supply an enormous amount 
of their product to the Summer resort ho- 
tels within a hundred miles of New York. 
Atlantic City, Long Branch, Larchmont, 
Newport, even, get nearly all their ice 
cream from New York. 


3ut when ice crearn has been shipped a 
hundred miles it begins to get very dear. 
Express companies charge a little higher 
rate for the cream. The main expense of 
course is not for the carriage of the cream 
itself, 
much ice is necessary and a large quan- 
tity of ice requires a very large tub. A 
dealer said a few days ago that it would 
cost as much to ship forty quarts of ice 
cream to Harrisburg, Penn., say, as it 
wou’ for an adult passenger to go to the 
same destination, riding on a parlor car 
and carrying a hundred pounds of baggage. 
Then, in addition to the first cost of the 
express, the tub must be returned at fur- 
ther expense. For these reasons, ice cream 
dealers cannot hope to compete with vil- 
lage caterers very far from New York. 
Occasionally, however, a _ patriotic New 
Yorker wishes to give a dinner or a 
reception, and insists upon having ice 
cream from this city, even if he is in Pitts- 
burg or Cleveland, and it is sent to him 
at a fairyland price. There_is on record 
one large order for New York ice cream 
from us far away as Chicago. 


Although the product itself cannot be 
shipped at very great distances, the raw 
material from which it is made must be 
gathered from everywhere. This problem 
of getting good cream is the most import- 
ant one in the business of a high-class ice 
cream establishment. Good cream must 
have at least 3 per cent. of butter fat in 
it, but the best ice cream houses demapd 
that their cream shall have 3% or 4 per 
cent. of butter fat in its constitution. 
Houses with a reputation for manufactur- 
ing good ice cream are requested every day, 
either personally or by letter, for the reci- 
pes by which they make their product. 
They cheerfully furnish them. Those want- 
ing the information usually say they have 
used good material, but that they can't 
secure the result which the manufacturer 
does. The solution is usually to be found 
in the quality of the cream used by the 
householder. 


Many ice cream establishments have con- 
tracts to take the entire cream product of 
certain dairy farms. It is hard to make 
such contracts, for the dairyman as a rule 
would rather sell his milk at $1.50 a can 
than his cream at $10 a can. Skimmed 
milk is not so valuable proportionately. A 
new use for skimmed milk—the manufact- 


,ure of a product called casein, somewhat 


similar to shellac and used for the sizing 
of paper and similar purposes—has recent- 
ly been invented, and this has helped the 
ice cream dealer very materially, for it 
makes the dairyman able to better dispose 
of his product after he has let the cream 
go. 

Great care is necessary in the manu- 
facture of ice cream upon a large scale, 
and very experienced men must be em- 
ployed to exercise it. The product is all 
frozen by machinery in forty-quart freez- 
ers. It takes just about fifteen minutes 
after the freezer has begun to revolve to 
turn out the finished product. The old 
days of the hand freezer are over. Nothing 
more modern is now used for the freezing, 
Nowever, than plain ice and salt. No am- 
monia or other quick-freezing preparation 
is used in, the making of the best ice 
creams. 

The old-fashioned flavors, too, are still 
in greatest demand. Vanila holds its own 
by a large proportion. The French ice 
creams are popular, but their popularity is 


“TIMES, 


but to carry the product very far so° 


in homes. When the custard 1s cooked the 
slightest touch of rusted or uncleaned cop- 
per is Hable to cause verdigris, and this 
will taint u whole gallon of cream. 


An Old Bell Identified. 


ORWICH, Conn., Oct. 3.—The article in 
THe New York Times of several 
weeks ago on “‘ Interesting Story of a 

Bell," has been the means of identifying a 
church bell in this city, the history of 
which had never been known to the church 
members. That article told of a bell in 
Ellicottsville, N Y., in an Episcopat 
church, which was one of a cargo of bells 
brought as ballast from Spain by a sea 
Captain in 1837. These belis were taken 
from monasteries in Malaga, in 1832, by in- 
surrectionists, and left lying by the road- 
side. The sea Captain, with probably 
Yankee shrewdness, saw a chance for 
speculation and purchased several, which 
he brought to New York City. The Elli- 
cottsville bell, it was stated, was bought 
by a Nicholas Devereux and taken to that 
place, where it now is. 

In THE Times of Sept. 
following letter: 


22 appeared the 


I was greatly interested in the account (Aug 
25) of the Spanish bell in Ellicottsville, N.. Y., 
as it probably answers a question I have asked 
many times in relation to a bell in Norwich, 
Cenn., which for many years I heard ring with 
great pleasure, as its tones were different and 
more melodious than any in town—and, indeed, 
from any I had then heard. All! I ever learned 
was that it was a confiscated bell from a Span 
ish convent and was bought in New York for the 
new Universalist (1 think) Church. 

I will send the article to the minister of that 
church and he may be a person who will be 
interested to hunt up its history, and at least 
tell if there is any inscription or relief as on 
the one mentioned. SARAH E. WEBB. 


Zurich, Switzerland, Sept. 12, 1901, 


The above letter and the article referred 
to were seen by a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church here and an investiga- 
tion was made. The bell is indeed of Span- 
ish origin, and bears marks which prove 
beyond doubt that it is one of the same 
bells brought from Spain by the sea Cap- 
tain. It has on one side an ornamental 
Roman cross, set on a pyramid, which is 
seen also on the Ellicottsville bell. Around 
the top, within two raised lines, is the in- 
scription, “‘A Honor de Mass Ma del Car- 
men-Ano-1825."". On the side opposite the 
cross is a circular design somewhat in- 
distinct, surrounded by rays in groups of 
six. Under this is the inscription “‘ Ramon 
Roses y Luis Manes Meicieron.’”’ The first 
inscription shows it to have been a me- 
morial bell and the last named is quite 
evidently the names of the makers. 

The church in which it hangs was built 
in 1841, and some of the older members 
remember that the bell was purchased in 
New York City during that year. It is in 
perfect condition, and has a most musical 
tone. 


Diplomatic. 


First Author—Why did you omit the dedi- 
cation line in your new book? Couldn't 
you find any one to honor with its dedica- 
tion? 

Second Author—That was the whole 
trouble. I had promised at least a dozen 
of my women friends that I would dedicate 
it to them, so I left it blank, and tell each 
of them now it was meant for her. 





A Fee Simple. 
The $5 fee paid to a Christian Scientist 
for a cure for the toothache. 


UUTOBER 13, 1901." 
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| The Duke of Cornwall's Yachts 
HE most talked of steamship in all 

i i England and her colonies to-day is 

the royal yacht Ophir, on board 
which the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York are making their tour of the 
British dominions beyond the seas. In the 
minds of many the Ophir, like King Ed- 
ward's yacht the Victoria and Albert, was 
built with the special object of accommo- 
dating personages high in British royal 
circles. Such is not the case, for prior to 
the time she was converted into a royal 
yacht the Ophir was one of the Orient 
Line passenger steamships plying between 
England and Australia. 

The difference between the Ophir, as she 
ls to-day, and what she was when engaged 
In the regular merchant trade, is about the 
difference that exists between the great 
Hamburg-American liner Deutschland and 
the single screw craft of ten and twenty 
years ago The Ophir six decks, and 
the alterations that introduced were 
such as to give the Duke and Duchess ‘a 
luxury and comfort, and at 
the same time ip. make the ship as nearly 
safe under any and all conditions as pos- 
sible. In the bridge two cabins were 
turned into one to form a sitting room for 
the Duke Duchess. This little apart- 
ment is a model of comfort and luxurious 
furnishing The promenade deck is 
feet long. Forward of it is the royal draw- 
ing room, a magnificent apartment taking 
up about 1,200 square feet. This apart- 
ment is paneled in the finest of rose and 
satin woods, with an inlay that is har- 
moniously beautiful. The furniture, of 
which there is one or more pieces of nearly 
every known design, is satinwood Sheraton, 
upholstered in the daintiest of blue and 
white silk damask. The floor is carpeted 
with deep Saxony of a delicate fawn color. 
Just aft of the drawing room are the grand 
staircase and the two writing rooms, the 
upholstering in the latter being of blue 
leather. Amidships on this deck is the 
Duke's smoking room with panels in oak. 
The upholstering is of green. 

The upper deck is reached by the grand 
staircase, a wonderful winding affair, 
which forms one of the most ornate ap- 
pointments of the splendid craft. On the 
upper deck are the private apartments of 
the Duke and Duchess. Aft of the grand 
staircase is the dining saloon. Large 
square windows furnish side lights, while 
a lofty dome of stained glass allows the 
light to permeate from above. Under the 
arched spaces at each end of the dome are 
the shields of Great Britain and her four 
principal Australian colonies, each of which 
is supported by figures which represent 
their principal industries. The carpetings 
are Turkish and the chairs are copies of 
the old Chippendale model. The upholster- 
ing is of “ post office"’ red leather. If it 
is desired to turn the room into a theatre 
or concert hall the arrangements are such 
that the tables can be placed in the wings 
and elsewhere, leaving a horseshoe space 
in which fifty-six persons can be seated. 
Aft of the dome is a space for a stage. 
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A Modern Version. 

New York Policeman to His Son—That 
cherry tree has been feiled. You have a 
hatchet in your hand. Did you do it? 

New York Policeman's Son-—Father, I 
have been splitting wood for mother. How- 
ever, I have been caught with the goods. 
I am ready to take my medicine. 

| New York Policeman—Brave 
son! (They embrace.) 


and noble 


A GOOD PLACE FOR NUTTING PARTIES. 


EW of the nutting parties that travel 
to Bronx Park nowadays and come 
back happy in the possession of a 

few pocketfuls of chestnuts know of the 
hundreds of well-laden trees in the wood- 
ed hills that mark the eastern boundary of 
the Saw Mill River Valley, a few miles 
north of Van Cortlandt. 

A half hour's ride on the Putnam Divis- 
ion of the New York Central Railroad will 
take one to the little village of Chauncey. 
This consists of a very pretty railroad sta- 
tion, an abandoned hotel, three empty 
stores, and ten cottages, mostly unoccu- 
pied. Alighting from the train, one crosses 
the Nepperhan River on a plank footbridge 
and strikes the Saw Mill River Road. By 
going north about a quarter of a mile and 
climbing the hills on its eastern side, one 
will strike the second ridge woods, which 
though second growth are far denser than 
one would expect to find in such close 
proximity to New York. 

In these woods chestnut trees are so com- 
mon that it is almost impossible in a fif- 
teen minutes’ walk for even a novice to 
fail to locate one or two worth shaking. 
The nuts are fairly abundant this year, 
and the woods so little frequented that the 
nutting party which relies on its pockets 
to carry the spoil will turn back regretful 
at having to leave so many behind, Black 
walnuts and butternuts are also plentiful, 


strewed the ground with them. Hickory 
nuts in this section are scarce. 

There is no prettier bit of country in this 
vicinity than offers itself for exploration 
by a nutting.party. The Saw Mill River 


and the brisk winds of the tast week have ve 
a 


necessity to burden one’s self with a lunch 
basket, as nothing may be had to eat near- 
er than Ardsley, about two miles north of 
Chauncey, and even there it is extremely 
likely that a couple of sandwiches are all 
that the so-called village hotel will have 
to offer in the way of solid refreshment. 

Another way of reaching the same woods, 
less laborious than climbing the hillsides 
of Chauncey, but at the same time lacking 
the pretty views obtained by so doing, will 
be to continue on the train until Ardsley 
Station is reached, crossing the stone bridge 
over the Nepperhan River, and turning down 
the Saw Mill. River Road, where, just past 
the village, a road goes over the hills from 
the left. This cuts through the heart of 
the woods, and is a quicker as well as 
easier way of reaching them. 


Nuts are so plentiful that it is advisable 
to take a laundry beg with one. This will 
not carry as much as an empty feed sack, 
which may be procured from any farmer, 
but it is more calculated to-suit the fastid- 
ious taste. <A still better scheme would 
probably be, riding to Dobbs Ferry on the 
main iine of the Central Railroad, taking 
a wheel along in the baggage car, and rid- 
ing over the macadamized road which 
joins Dobbs Ferry to Ardsley. Wheels 
could be left in the latter village, and the 
return trip made on the Putnam Road. 


A prettier but longer route may be taken by 
riding from Yonkers to the Saw Mill River 
Read, which is in splendid condition for the 
most part of the way, and riding up the 
valley to either Chauncey or Ardsley. There 
are some pretty views to be had on the 


hills and some pretty bits of the river, 


which would make it worth while carrying 


a camera along. It was not so long ago 
that these hills furnished good squirrel and 
rabbit shooting, while the lowlands gave 
an occasional shot at woodcock, but it 
pretty well shot out now. An 
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lasti 
Battleshi 


HEN a battleship receives orders to 
prepare for sea a good many inter- 
esting things happen. 

A battleship is a complete town within 
itself; almost every form of human tndus- 
try and endeavor is represented, and in 
order that this floating town may have its 
affairs conducted in an orderly, not to say 
ship-shape manner, it becomes necessary 
to anticipate all probable wants and as 
many possible ones as experienced fore 
sight. can look ahead to. 

The battleship Indiana is now preparing 
for a lengthy cruise at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, She is scheduled to sail on Oct, 15 
for a cruise of several months, with a 
couple of hundred landsmen, recently en- 
listed, who are to be trained into ordinary 
seamen and seamen, with an opportunity to 
afterward advance to such petty officers’ 
billets as they may prove themselves ca- 
pable of filling. 

This will be the first time a modern steel 
ship of this type has been used for train- 
ing purposes, and the experiment will be 
watched with much interest by the navy 
officials and others. It will be a test of 
the idea that young men for our modern 
navy should be trained under the most 
modern conditions, and not in wooden sail- 
ing ships or in converted merchant ships, 
as has been the case heretofore, both under 
the systems for training apprentices and 
landsmen now in use in the service. 

This practical demonstration may be val- 
uable as a help to decide the matter in the 
minds of those who now hold opinions on 
one side or the other. 

As soon as preparatory orders come for 
a ship to prepare for sea, if she be at a 
navy yard, she is placed in dry dock as 
soon as possible. Her bottom is scraped 
carefully and then painted with care with 
two or three coats of special paint. This 
done, she leaves the dry dock and is tied 
up at a dock or wharf, while navy yard 
workmen complete such repairs as may be 
necessary or desirable, and while stores 
are being taken on board. 

“Included among the stores are several 
hundred tons of coal. Coaling ship is one 
of the bits of work that a navy man does, 
because he has to, not from choice, and 
the sooner it is over the better every one 
likes it, for it cannot be confined entirely 
to one part of the ship; every officer and 
man must take a share of the penetrating 


Always Room for Some- 
thing More When Load- 


ing for Sea: :::::3:: 


dust and the general dirtiness that is al- 
ways associated with coaling operations in 
navy ships. Because of its dirt, coaling is 
the first thing done. Then, as soon as the 
ship is cleaned up again, the other stores 
come aboard. 


Next to coal comes ammunition, many 
tons of it, of all the calibres and sorts re- 
quired for the guns of a modern ship of 
war, even when engaged in the peaceful 
work of preparing for war. Target prac- 
tice will use up a good deal of it during 
the next few months, for the navy believes 
more than ever in target practice, and 
plenty of it. This is especially so now that 
foreign navies have accepted the lesson 
well taught them by the United States 
Navy, that naval gunnery efficiency can 
only be obtained by much regular practice 
and the expenditure of all the money the 
ammunition may cost. 


It will take two or three days to stow all 
the ammunition needed for a battleship 
of the Indiana class. It is carefully stowed 
in the shell rooms and magazines below 
decks, under the armored plating, ready 
to be sent up to the guns in the turrets 
and on deck, when needed. Smokeless 
powder has come to be the common article 
now, and it is taken in in liberal quanti- 
lies. 

Having received coal for the boilers that 
furnish steam for the great engines that 
run the ship, and for the eighty-odd aux- 
iliary engines that find room in the ship 
for various purposes, and the projectiles 
and powder for. the 13-inch, 8-inch, 6-inch, 
the 6-pounders and the 1-pounder rifles and 
automatic guns, and for the rifles and 
revolvers used by the individual officers 
and men, the ship takes in a formidable 
list of provisions. 

To feed 500 men for six months the stock 
of a good-sized grocery store and meat 
market must be stored within the steel 
sides of the ship. For instance, there are 
6,000 pounds of ham, 6,000 pounds of beef, 
the same of corned beef, the same of navy 
salt beef, (the latter famillarly known in 
the service as salt horse,) and as much 
fresh meat, usually beef, as the cold stor- 
age facilities of the ship will permit. The 
fresh beef is received, of course, as short 
a time as possible before the ship actually 
sails; the other meats mentioned are 
canned and will keep a long time. 


PRACTICAL CHARITY IN 
NEW YORK’S GHETTO. 


MONG the many charities in the dis- 
A tricts of poverty and wretchedness 
throughout New York there are many 
which have been carried on entirely un- 
known to the general public. One of the 
most striking examples of such an or- 
ganization is that of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Aid Society, whose field is 
in the Jewish ghetto of the east side and 
whose-work has for the last six months 
been carried forward on a gigantic and con- 
stantly growing scale, and yet so quietly 
that it may be said to have been discovered 
but recently by observers without the mem- 
bership of the Jewish synagogues and soci- 
eties. 

Few people know that the swarming 
ghetto on the lower east side, with its pov- 
erty and wretchedness, ignorance and vice, 
is being depopulated gradually and its in- 
habitants scattered to the furthermost 
points of the country. Almost every day 
Jewish artisans are being transported from 
the crowded sweatshops and tenements and 
sent to less thickly populated towns and 
cities, where there is a real demand for 
their labor and where they have elbow 
room in which to work out their destinies. 

For many years indigent Jewish work- 
men have in sporadic instances been sent 
fromm the crowded east side to provincial 
towns and into the country by various reg- 
ular Jewish charities of the city. The He- 
brew Charities Society has from time to 
time engaged in the work, and the B'nai 
B'rith has gone into it on a larger scale. 
The management of the Baron De Hirsch 
Fund, in connection with its agricultural 
aid work, have also given some attention to 
the transportation of semi-indigent Jewish 
workmen from New York to other dis- 
tricts; but these efforts were not system- 
atic, and could hardly be considered steps 
in the giant task of dissipating the great 
Jewish ghetto of the metropolis. 

It was not until the Spring of 1900 that 
these three great charities united their ef- 
forts and attacked this great removal prob- 
lem in earnest by the incorporation of the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid So- 
ciety, the officers of which were composed 
of the leading officials of the three chari- 
ties named above. Julius Goldman was 
elected President and the following com- 
mittee was appointed to have direct charge 
of the removal work: Nathan Bijur, Vice 
President of the United Hebrew Charities; 
Leo N. Levy, President of the Executive 
Committee of the Order of B'nai B'rith; 
Prof. Morris Loeb, Eugene 8. Benjamin, 
and Frederick Stein. 

The undertaking was placed under the 
management of William Kahn, long con- 


nected with the Baron De Hirsch Fund, 
and offices were established at 621 Broad- 
way. Then the great work was begun in 
earnest. Since the beginning of the work 
of the new organization more than 2,400 
Jews have been taken out of the east side 
district and sent to no less than 250 cities 
and towns from Key West, Florida, to 
Portland, Oregon. Since last March alone 
there have been 1,400 persons transported 
to more promising fields of endeavor and 
the work for the last four months has been 
going on at the rate of 250 a month. 

It is expected that by the beginning of 
the year this monthly average will have 
increased to more than 300. Already the 
society has two agents traveling through- 
out the country seeking out opportunities 
for poor Hebrews, and as fast as these 
opportunities are discovered men and wo- 
men competent to grasp them are sent for- 
ward. It is planned to have no less than 
six traveling agents, and these will be 
kept constantly scouring the country for 
openings for ghetto dwellers. 


It is hoped in time to scatter the element 
composing the ghetto of New York through- 
out the country. The problems confronting 
the society are of course complex. The 
object in each case, as said yesterday by 
the President of the society, is to prevent 
semi-indigent Jews from becoming or re- 
maining ghetto dwellers. 

“Every family raised in that home of 
horrors,’ said he, “ faces the great peril of 
crime for its sons or shame for its daugh- 
ters. Thousands of these people prefer 
such risks, but there are many who will go 
elsewhere to avoid them and to better their 
financial and social status, There is room 
for all such in this country, and they can 
be distributed and established by devoting 
ty that end the necessary money and per- 
sonal service. All that is now required to 
complete the work is the co-operation of 
the Jews throughout the land with those 
who are devoting so much of their time 
and effort in New York.” 

The methods adopted in this work of re- 
moval vary considerably to suit individual 
cases and conditions, but in the main it is 
as follows: Aside from the main offices of 
the society on Broadway there is what is 
called a “‘ removal station,” at 59 Second 


Avenue, in charge of George David, assist- | 


ant to General Manager Kahn. This sta- 
tion is for the reception of the chosen appli- 
cants for a chance to better their condition 
and for the transaction of the immediate 
business of transportation, such as the se- 
curing of tickets, checking of baggage, and 


forwarding of furniture, &c. 
+ 


dreds of barrels of flour, beans to be baked, 
coffee, tea, potatoes, a small mountain of 
them, in sacks; onions, rice, butter, and 
the many small quantities of less import- 
ant staples of food. All these things go 
with the regular Government ration allow- 


ance, but as no ship’s crew lives on Gov- 


ernment rations alone, except when, stern 
necessity compels them to, there must be 
a liberal addition of private mess stores 
for the men and more for the officers’ 
messes. 

Besides the food stores there are others, 
sucn as soap, 3,000 pounds; tobacco, 2,000 
pounds; cotton waste and oil by the dozen 
bales and barrels for the use of the en- 
gineer department and the electrical room, 
medicines and surgical articles for the 
medical department, clothing and small 
stores for the paymaster, various stores 
for the construction, equipment, navigat- 
ing, and ordnance departments of the ship, 
and the small parcels of personal necessi- 
ties and luxuries for the individual uses of 
officers and men. All these stores come 
on board in constant streams for several 
days previous to sailing time, until one is 
led to wonder where anything more will be 
put if it comes. But a ship is much like 
the old-time omnibus—always room for 
one thing more. 

An incident that happened not long ago 
illustrates this fact. A ship was preparing 
to sail for a long cruise during which she 
was to meet other ships and touch at shore 
stations, and she therefore had the extra 
duty of taking stores for them. Her stor- 
age space was filled up so quickly that 
the captain discovered that if he kept tak- 
ing all that was coming there would be no 
room in the ship for his own stores. So 
he filed an official objection to taking 
more. The objection was sustained with a 
proviso: that he should stop taking stores 
at a certain hour on a designated day, no 
matter what might be left behind. Some- 
how, work did not seem to progress so 
rapidly after that permission was given, 
but it may have been only a coincidence. 
At any rate, the appointed day and hour 
arrived and found the dock near the ship 
holding a collection of articles sufficient to 
fill a seagoing tug to her gunwales. Not a 
bit of it wou'd the captain touch, for, with 
watch in hand, he called “time” at the 
appointed minute. 


At that time the hold of the ship was so 
full that the hatch covers could not be 
put on and all the storerooms of the ship 
were equally well filled. The Captain con- 
gratulated himself and retired to his 
cabin, leaving the various storekeepers 
and heads of departments who had stores 
left out to settle things by themselves. 
They did the not unusual thing of appeal- 
ing to headquarters. The next morning 
the Captain received a telegram from 


The Order of B'nai B'rith, having a lodge 
in nearly every city of importance in the 
country, is as yet the principal means of 
finding openings for ghetto dwellers. The 
members of these various lodges are on the 
lookout for positions for their unfortunate 
coreligionists and when such positions are 
found the information is sent to the centra! 
office of the society here. The society then 
draws from its list of applicants to fill the 
preffered positions. 

It is required that the applicant come 
with reference as to character and ability, 
and these references are carefully verified. 
At the removal station the applicant is 
also subjected to a more or less cursory 
physical examination to ascertain that he 
is not likely through physical inability 
to become a burden upon the community 
to which he is sent. If the applicant is 
found acceptable he is forwarded to his 
destination, and finds employment await- 
ing him. His progress in his work and life 
is noted, and if at the end of from four 
to six weeks he proves that he is properly 
settled and satisfied the society forwards, 
also free of charge, his family and house- 
hold furniture. 

General Manager Kahn, in discussing the 
situation yesterday, stated that his statis- 
tics showed that 70 per cent. of the men 
thus transported by the society remained 
in the towns to which they were sent and 
prospered. The remaining 30 per cent. 
was not composed of failures, as many 
subsequently removed from their original 
destination and settled in other towns or 
cities nearby. An extremely small per- 
centage drift back to New York. 


“It is but natural,”’ said Manager Kahn, 
“that a few worthless characters should 
drift in, but it has been a surprise to the 
management of the enterprise that the 
percentage of impostors has been so small. 
lt is a rule of the society never to furnish 
return transportation, and our instructions 
to the communities to which such men 
may be sent is that if they are useless to 
proceed against them with the 
rigor. 
a class for removal that has the ability to 
succeed and are only hampered by their 
surroundings, moral and physical, in the 
crowded east side district, where the condi- 


utmost 


tions are not favorable to the development ; 


of citizenship. They are of good stock, but 
simply unable to get on here. 


“We do not desire to send the very best 
class of Hebrews out of New York and 
we do not. do so for the reason that the 
prosperous have no desire to change their 
place of residence and do not apply to us. 
On the other hand we do not mean to foist 
upon outside communities a class of resi- 
dents who will reamain undesirable. Our 
margin therefore is rather, limited and re- 
quires the greatest care in the prosecution 
of our enterprise. But that we have suc- 
eeeded thus far ix abundantly proved by 
the records of those we huve transported. 


; visit here 


We use the greatest care to select \ 


On the dock the tank loomed up 

as big as a small house and its 
panying parts covered much space al 
side it. Where it was to be put was 
question, The executive officer suggested, 
with an outburst of his innermost thoughts 
that wouldn't look well in print, that the 
thing be stowed on deck and left to take 
chances of being washed overboard. But 
it was finally stowed below decks and in 
the hold, where a few hours before there 
seemed room for not even a piece of salt- 
water soap to go. This incident only shows 
how like an omnibus a ship Is. 
‘But other things besides stores are 
needed to prepare a ship for sea. There 
must be the men for her crew and the 
officers to run her. All come by orders 
from the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department, at Washington, until 
all vacancies in the ship’s complement, 
fore and aft, are filled. In addition, in 
the case of the Indiana on her present 
cruise, there are the landsmen for training. 
They come from receiving ships where 
they enlisted, in drafts of various sizes, 
with the bags and hammocks on their 
backs, a miscellaneous-looking lot of 
young men, usually, who are to be made 
into navy sailors during the coming six 
months. It seems quite an undertaking 
in some cases in spite of the weeding-out 
process that the recruiting officers always 
resort to, before accepting landsmen for 
enlistment, and the further handicap a 
recruit has to pass before the surgeon, but 
no matter how green a recruit may look 
when he gets shifted into his first outfit 
of navy clothes he will undergo a wonder- 
ful alteration by the time he is able to tell 
with certainty which side of the ship car- 
ries a red running light and why. 


The last day before going to sea Is al- 
ways interesting. There are sure to be 
more or less eleventh-hour stores that 
some behindhand storekeepers have neg- 
lected to deilver on time. They often 
come after the last gangway has been 
hauled ashore and nothing connects ship 
and shore but a single line ready to be cast 
off. A few minutes of hustle lands every- 
thing on the quarterdeck, there to remain 
until there is more time later on to stow it. 
Then there is the last batch of mail td go 
ashore, both private and official, and the 
pilot to be received, if he has not come on 
board before this time. 

Casting off from the dock, the navy 
yard tugs take hold and swing the big 
ship into the stream, where her own en- 
gines can be used and her own rudder 
utilized to guide her down the East River 
and out to sea. And this is the way a ship 
obeys an order to sail. E. 8. DALE. 


They have succeeded so well that it will be 
only a short time when these ploneers will 
Play an important part in the distribution 
of Jewish immizration throughout the 
United States. 

“The families we are distributing now all 
have conections in the old countries 
whence they came and their influence 
will have a tendency to draw these in- 
coming compatriots in their direction and 
divert them fromthe New York Ghetto, 
These pioneers are further aiding us by 
their involutary missionary efforts in get- 
ting their former fellow Ghetto dwellers 
away to the small towns and cities. For 
instance we sent a man to Richmond, Va., 


, last March. A very short time later he sent 


He 
weeks 
friends 


was able to make @ 
ago and took back 
for whom he had 
We had a letter 
Saturday asking that we 
man. 


for his family. 
two 
with him four 
found good positions 
from him last 
send on another 

“ Another case I have in mind is that of 
aman whom we sent to Petersburg, Va. 
He had been working in New York at his 
trade of bushelman for twenty years, and 
in all that time had not been able to save 
enough money to purchase a sewing ma- 
chine. After he had been there a short time 
he wrote us a complaining letter, saying 
that in such a small town he was. not ablé 
to get a job, although he could get 
on if he had money enough to open a shop 
of his own. He said that he was walking 
the streets and asked for transportation 
back to New York. 

“ We refused to send transportation, but 
instead sent him a second-hand sewing 
machine at a of $18. A short time 
afterward we got a letter from him, saying 
he had opened a shop and had all the work 
he could do, Last week he sent us word 
that he was overwhelmed with work, and 
asked us to send him a man to whom he 
would give $10 a week and board all the 
year round. These are but examples that 
come to my mind of the great possibilities 
open to the Jews of the Ghetto who are 
willing to break with their old surround- 
ings. 

“Our last semi-annual report 
that the cost of transportation averages 
about $16 a person, and we are prepared 
to send unlimited numbers out of the New 
York Ghetto in the future. What we desire 
most is the co-operaiion of communities all 
over the country in seeking out opportuni- 
ties for poor Jews. As | said before, we 
are unloading undesirable people on 
the communities, but only those 
who are able to work and who have a good 
record. Our hope and expectation is that 
the work will grow in every way.” 


cost 
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A Definition of Armistice. 


Small Boy—Say, Pop, what's the meauing 


| of armistice? 


Father—An armistice is when two par- 
ties who are fighting clinch and hold tight, 
each being afraid to let go first. 
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CONSTANT increase of its French- 
A Canadian population is becoming a 

matter of vital interest to New Eng- 
land. It is yet uncertain whether it should 
be regarded as a menace or a promise of 
good for the future, but some effect it must 
have, for the exodus from Quebec has been 
one of the most remarkable of the recent 
emigration movements, and owing to their 
convenient situation and the welcome their 
manufactories give to unskilled labor, the 
New England States have received a large 
proportion of the emigrants. The other bor- 
der States, chiefly New York, Michigan, 
and North Dakota, have shared them with 
her, it is true, but the census of 1890 showed 
that New England alone contained more 
than 200,000 people of French-Canadian 
parentage. Since then the railroads have 
been bringing them to her manufacturing 
centres in ever-increasing numbers. More- 
over, French-Canadian families are remark- 
ably large, and there is reason to believe 
that the twelfth census will show an enor- 
mous gain upon these figures. It is com- 
monly estimated that, if we include the 
children of those who, although American 
born, naturally speak French in their fam- 
ilies, there are now more than 500,000 
French-Canadians in New England. 

These people have not scattered over the 
country; they gather in certain localities 
where there are opportunities for unskilled 
labor, and form French settlements which 
speedily increase in size, occupying the 
field and crowding out competitors. North- 
ern Maine might now reasonably be called 
French-Canadian, and along the Merrimac, 
where the textile factories offer work which 
which does not even demand a knowledge 
of the language, they seem in a fair way 
to establish themselves as they have on 
their own historic streams, “to increase 
and multiply and possess the land.” In 
Manchester, Nashua, Lowell, and Lawrence 
there are French settlements, which, al- 
though they are still young, are already 
sufficiently large and distinctive in char- 
acter to be important factors in the social 
and industrial life, and if the tenacity, the 
grip, of the French-Canadian is to be 
judged of by the firm hold he has kept 
upon Quebec and his increasing influence 
in the other provinces of Canada, the 
French element is destined to great im- 
portance in New England in the future. 
Much of her welfare will depend upon the 
assimilative capacity of the _ so-called 
“‘Canucker,” his power to fit himself to 
the conditions of American civilization and 
to make of himself an American ‘citizen in 
reality as well as name, and we can judge 
of this capacity only by observing the re- 
sults where the experiment has been tried, 


It has been tried most completely in 
Northern Maine, where the timber lands 
have for many years been worked almost 
wholly by French-Canadians, but unfortu- 
nately the conditions here cannot be re- 
garded as fair, The lumberman’s life does 
not lend itself to the development of citi- 
zenship, his work keeps him for the greater 
part of the year in the woods, removes 
him from the restraints of public opinion, 
discourages the formation of family ties, 
and gives him no education in habits of 
thrift and care of money; accordingly, 
when he is thrown from time to time idle 
with his accumulated pay upon a more or 
less strange community, if he squanders 
his money like a child or a sailor, misbe- 
haves, and gets a bad name with persons 
of more regular life and morals, it is not 
because he belongs to one race or an- 
other, but because his life has made him 
something of a savage. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to regard this Maine lumber- 
man as an example of the Americanized 
French-Canadian citizen. We should look 
rather to the Canadian sections of the 


favorable to assimilation. None of these 


towns is more worthy of study than Man-. 


chester, N. H. 


It is the first ‘of the great manufacturing 
centres on the way from Quebec to the 
States, and receives the emigrants fresh 
from the farms before they have learned 
the first rudiments of English or adapted 
themselves in the slightest degree to Amer- 
ican conditions. The great cotton fac- 
tories offer a kind of work to which the 
most ignorant feels equal. The poor habi- 


His work is paid by the piece, and 
sufficiently to procure him from the first 
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Miles’ Dumas, Modistes; C’est ici le Maga- 
tin du Monton d'Or, these are a few of 
the signs on one block in Manchester, ad- 
vising the emigrant that there is some 
countryman ready to supply his every 
want. He buys his first peas and pork 
at a French grocery, where the stock is 
displayed with admirable taste and scrupu- 
lous neatness; his bread comes from a 
French baker, and his wife's first fine dress 
from a French dry goods merchant, whose 
tempting array of cotton-backed satins and 
modish finery tempts her frugal soul be- 
yond resistance the first time she has 
money in her pocket to buy. He finds a 
flourishing French church at a convenient 
distance, and, being a devout Catholic, he 
attends regularly; and the curé, if he has 
put off something of his authority and 
no longer wears the awesome soutane 
of Quebec, is yet a Frenchman, who 
perhaps takes the Montreal Presse 
and talks Canadian politics with 
never-failing interest. The children 
find playmates in the dark-skinned lit- 
tle creatures who swarm upon the side- 
walk, chattering the familiar patois, and 
by and by a Sister of Sainte Marie comes 
to ask him to send them to the convent 
school. 

It is all very natural and very home- 
like—quite like Canada. Besides, he has 
made friends who live in the French quar- 
ter and speak French like himself, and his 
wife has her ties there. So they all re- 
main, or, if they move to better lodgings, 
keep to the vicinity of their countrymen. 
The little community, when it outgrows 
its first bounds, overflows into the neigh- 
poring houses and streets, crowding out 
their former occupants, but remaining itself 
intact, for it is an axiom in New England 
that what the French once take hold of 
they will never give up. The process goes 
on .with remarkable rapidity, scarcely five 
years being required after their first in- 
vasion to change a thoroughly American 
locality into a French quarter. The history 
of one such transformation will give an 
idea of how it is worked. Rather a small 
house on a pleasant street was put on sale 
a few years ago and bought by a French- 
man, and soon after another a short dis- 
tance from it changed hands in the same 
way. Two families came to }'ve in the first 
house, and there were a good many chil- 
dren who played on the sidewalks; the 
men sat on the porch in sheir shirtsleeves 
on warm days, the wome» leaned out the 
windows in curl papers and talked to each 
uther, some one got an accordion, and there 
seemed always to be babies crying. Some 
of the neighbors found the babies unpleas- 
ant and moved away. A sign “ Maison de 
was put out on their houses 
sand an addition was put up in the yards. 
French people, although they are personal- 
ly clean and tasteful, do not as a rule 
keep their houses in good condition, and 
presently the paint began to come off from 
all these houses, the fences got rickety, and 
the street began to look dilapidated. When 
the French church across the river was 
burned a corner lot in this neighborhood 
was bought by the parish. They had little 
money at first, so they put up only a 
basement, in which they held crowded serv- 
ices, and the air that came out of the doors 
and windows was unpleasant to the pass- 
ersby. A Protestant parsonage on the 
corner became the residence of the curé, 
and the rest of the street speedily became 
Canadian. Now, walking down the street, 
it is difficult to conjure up the picture of 
what it was a few years ago. It is a 
French quarter, like the others. 


This tendency to confine themselves to 
the society of their own countrymen very 
much retards the Americanization of the 
French.. Neither business, convenience, nor 
pleasure urges the emigrant to the diffi- 
cult task of learning the English language, 
and lie is usually content to leave that to 
his children. He knows well enough that 
he is thus made an alien, deprived of such 


political education as Is afforded by Ameri- 


can newspapers, and debarred from taking 
any active part in the affairs of the com- 
munity—in short, shut up in a kind of vol- 
untary ghetto; but this fact does not often 
trouble him greatly. There are, of course, 
Canadian-born Frenchmen who learn Eng- 
lish and become prominent in municipal af- 
fairs, but as a rule their affections cling to 
the land from which poverty alone has 
driven them, and to which they are in- 


j place, 


more pee than do most of the ot EI 
that come to us. It is by no means an un- 
common thing to find men who have lived 
for twenty-five years or more in New Eng- 
land and have grandchildren quoted in the 
census records as of American parentage 
who speak English either with great diffi- 
culty or not at all, and whose presumably 
native-born grandchildren enter the prim- 
ary schools unable to understand the sim- 
plest English sentence. 


This apparent lack of adaptability may be 
attributed to several causes. In the first 
the Frenchman is naturally strongly 
tenacious of his own ‘anguage and cus 
toms, while the mere fact of his having a 
new language to learn makes naturalization 
much more difficult for him than it is for 
the Irishman or the _ British-Canadian. 
Again, freedom from military service and 
the independence of America have no glam- 
our for him, as they have for many foreign- 
ers, for he had them both in Canada, 
old home, too, is far too near; friends come 
and go too constantly, and it is too easy for 
“him, when the mills shut down for a month 
or so, as they often do in the Summers, to 
return for a visit and renew his old asso- 
ciations; the old ties are not broken as they 
are in the case of the expatriated Euro- 
pean, and he does not feel the need of mak- 
ing new ones. He values his adopted land 
very largely for its material advantages, 
and dreams of a return to Canada some day 
with money enough to buy a farm in Que: 
bec or Manitoba; and therefore he hoards 
instead of investing them and 
adding to the prosperity of the town in 
which he lives. It is noticeable that the 
French rarely buy houses. In a recent map 
of the City of Manchester, which gives 
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the names of the householders, 
the French quarters, .except, perhaps, Mc- 
Gregorville, could be distinguished as 
French. Even there, although it is almost 
entirely a French community, and has been 
put up for them very recently, there are 
more Irish and American than French 
names on the map. The French population 
is at present essentially a shifting one, 
that does not as a rule buy land, hoid of- 
fice, or pay large taxes. 

It becomes a question of great interest 
to New England, and, indeed, to the coun- 
try at large, whether it is to continue to be 
a shifting population. If so, it may well be 
a serious menace, for a shifting population 
is always unpopular and uninfluential and 
tends to become a dangerous element. On 
the other hand, the French-Canadians may 
bring valuable elements to our civilization, 
They have thrift, industry, and tenacity, 
gayety combined with good sense, and a 
certain talent for making life graceful and 
agreeable which any one who has known 
them in their homes will recognize and 
which is greatly needed amongus. Whenthe 
tide of immigration gradually abates—as it 
must, since the supply is limited—will the 
Canadian element tend to become more 
settled, allow itself to be to some extent as- 
similated, and take greater interest and a 
most important part in public affairs? This 
certainly ts a sufficiently important ques 
tion. Another perhaps equally so is thiss 
Can nothing be done to hasten such @ 
consummation—for instance, by making 
the public schools more attractive to French 
children and so alluring them away from 
the distinctively French parochial schools 
which tend to prevent their assimilation? 

P. G. WIGGIN. 
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% AN INSTRUCTIVE CAPITAL « 
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EVERAL weeks ago I happened to 
S visit the interesting Dom Museum at 
Riga, the capital of Livonia, and no- 
ticed a unique example of northern archi- 
tecture, in the shape of a Norman capital 
It is assigned by experts to A. D. 1300, and 
is doubtless the work of a native sculptor, 
for the material in Esthonian marble from 
the deposits at Wassalem. The relic was 
found imbedded in the foundations of the 
ancient city walls, and considering its ig- 
roble surroundings, is in a state of remark- 
able preservation. 


The ornamentation ts singular. One side 
shows in high relief a monk before a rather 
indistinct mural structure intently regard- 
ing and evidently straining his ears to 
catch the notes of a singing bird perched 
on the bough of a tree. Its beak is wide 
open and the expression of its eyes uncom- 
monly striking. The other side of the capi- 
tal represents the same monk in a state 
of bewildered consternation. The whole 
execution is telling. 

A slip of paper pasted on the stand which 
holds the capital furnishes in rather faded 
and very smal) German script an official 
explanation of the sculpture. 

The monk, according to the legend, here 
given from other sources besides the afore- 
said notice, was a certain Urbanus, noted 
for his skepticism. He doubted the reality 
of eternity and was greatly troubled con- 
cerning the true import of the Apostolic 
teaching that ‘‘one day with the Lord is 
as a thousand years and a thousand years 
as one day.” lt was a great and sore 
difficulty, which perplexed him, and gave 
him no rest day and night. He was wont 
to seek a shaded spot in tne convent gar- 
den to meditate on that wonderful saying, 
which long before St. Peter's day had 
been set forth by the sacred penmen of the 
older economy. 


Deep in his reverie, he heard one after- 
noon the voice of a singing bird. The 
melody it warbled fascinated him. He rore 
to catch the bird, but it eluded his grasp 
and flew over the garden wall into the ad- 
joining forest. Passing through the gate 
he followed the bird, which, flying from 
tree to tree, continued its wonderful song, 
and snared him to the very depth of the 
forest. He listened to the strains until he 
heard the vesper: bell summon him to the 
convent. At its sound tbe enchanter bird 
-suddenly vanished. Retracing his steps to 
the convent he found the gate shut and 
knocked for admittance. In the dim twi- 
light the gate, the wall, the building, looked 
altogether different. Their aspect perplexed 
him, and when the porter came, seanning 
him from within and asking his name and 
errand, his voice sounded different from 
that he knew so well.: 

“I am Brother Urbanus,” cried the monk, 
“let me in.” 
mitted him. 
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was brought, and they read that the last 
‘brother of that name lived 300 years be- 
fore. 

“Yea,” said the Abbot, “ Urbanus is a 
forbidden name with us. Monk, thou hast 
heard what is written in the book. Three 
hundred years ago there was a monk 
called Urbanus. He disbelieved the word 
of God and vanished in the forest. If thou 
art that Urbanus, know that God by a 
great miracle has preserved thee to teach 
thee the truth concerning eternity, Miracu- 
lum!"’ 

“ Miraculum! 
monks, 

Terrified by these words, Urbanus stared 
in bewilderment and became dumb. The 
shock gapped his strength; his hair sudden- 
ly grew white, and he would have fallen 
had not the brothers held him up. Recov- 
ering speech, he said: * Yea, one day with 
the Lord is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.’’ Then he died, 

Such is the legend, which, however, be- 
longs not to the Dom at Riga, but to the 
convent, afterward the famous Cistercian 
abbey, of Heisterbach, in the romantic re- 
gions of the Seven Mountains on the 
Rhine. The abbey took one-third of a 
century in building and was completed in 
1233. In the thirteenth century the legend 
was already old, and one of the favorite 
traditions of the establishment. The Dom 
at Riga was not built until the beginning 
of the next century. In view of the great 
distance from the Rhine to the Diina, of 
almost impassable roads in the country 
north and east of the Hansa cities, and of 
hardly any intercourse with that region, it 
is startling to find at that early period 
the legend of the Rhine on the bank of 
the Diina. 

The matter, however, 1s easily explained: 
Berthold, the pioneer Bishop, was a Cis- 
tercian, and had probably come from Heis- 
terbach. He and his immediate successors 
were warriors and undertook the conver- 
sion of the North less by the evangel of 
love than by that of force. They and the 
Crusader knights in their train offered 
the pagans the religion of the Cross. if 
they refused to accept it, they compelled 
its acceptance by the argument of fire and 
the sword. Whatever jayman or eccle- 
siastic dared to express doubt on anything, 
they taught was doomed to destruction, 

Remembering this, tte sculptured legend 
of Urbanus was an appropriate symbol 
on the portals of the church built by: the 
Cistercian Bishop. 

It is well known that Washington Irv- 
ing was familiar with mediaeval lore, and 
may be supposed to have known the story 
of Urbanus. I am not prepared, however, 
to affirm that Urbanus is the prototype of 
Rip Van Winkle, although the experience 
of the one suggests or recalls that of the 
other. Rip may be an undesigned coinci- 
dence, the pure Creation of Washington 
Irving’s grnius, J. I MOMBERT. 

Paterson, N. J., Oct. 7, 1001. 


Unreasonable Papa. 
Papa—Now, Betty, put your dols away, 
come to the table, like a good girl, take out 
your napkin, eat your soup, don’t talk, and 


miraculum!” cried the 


‘be a good little girl. 


Betty—Oh, papa, you have as many 
wishes! 


Death Would Be Easy. 
Jones—Been feeling queer all day. Had 
chills this morning, like malaria. Bitten . 
by one of Doty’s anopheles, perhaps. 
Smith—Don't worry; it'll be anophelesy 
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HERE was a little comedy which had 
a touch of tragedy in it played in one 
of the big Brooklyn shops last week. 
The woman who goes shopping with her 
baby was the victim of untoward circum- 
stances, the baby played leading lady or 
gentleman, and the villain was a kind- 
hearted woman with more kindness than 
judgment. The mother being alone, was 
obliged to leave the baby outside in the 
carriage, and the little one, becoming lone- 
ly after a time, set up a pathetic wail. It 
was Monday, the shop was crowded with 
bargain hunters, and every woman who 
entered or left stopped to say a kind word 
to the baby and express her opinion upon 
all mothers in general who were cruel 
enough to leave their babies outsijJe in a 
carriage, and upon this one in particular. 
This had been going on for some time, when 
the kind hearted woman appeared. She, 
too, petted. the baby and made savage re- 
marks about the mother, all to no avail. 
But being a woman of action she was not 
content with this; that baby should not be 
left to break his heart if she could help 
it, and, bravely taking the’ screaming child 
in her arms, she marched into the shop 
after the mother. It was hunting for a 
needle in a haystack to find anw one in 
that crowded place and the baby's. mission- 
ary was not fortunate. Still she hun’ed, 
and in the meantime baby’s mother reé- 
turned to find an empty baby carriage. 
Then the trouble really began, Baby's 
mother wept, sympathizing strang¢rs 
soothed her and called the officious stran- 
ger all the hard names they had been call- 
ing the mother before. The mother was 
wild with despair and nothing could pre- 
vent her entering the shop again in search 
of the stranger and the baby. Then there 
was a lost mother as well as a baby. One 
of the kind-hearted strangers minded the 
baby carriage and it was getting well on 
to closing time, the various sympa:hizers 
departed, and neither mother nor baby bad 
put in an appearance, so what the ¢limax 
was only the mother, the baby, and the 
kind-hearted woman know. 
—_—t—— 

New York women's tailors have the repu- 
tation of being the best in the world. Mo- 
distes of other countries may have a better 
reputation, but the tailors here are general- 
ly acknowledged to be superior to those of 
England, France, or Vienna. 


Boston has something new in the way of 
a-saleswoman in one of its shops. Ada 
Sockbeson, an Indian girl, has taken that 
position. Boston may not yet be aware of 
this important bit of news, for the an- 
nouncement has been made only in The 
Redman and Helper, an Indfan paper 
brought out at an Indian school where Miss 
Sockbeson was formerly a pupil, It will be 
interesting to know the success the young 
woman makes in her work. The young In- 
dian woman educated is very much like any 
girl of her age, and there is not a bit.of 
doubt that after she is thoroughly initiated 
she will turn off her customers with the 
calmness of the ordinary shop lady while 
she talks of Tom, Dick, or Harry and the 
theatre of the night before like the rest of 
her kind. 

———@ =~ 

A small boy who saw the Shamrock in 
dry dock the other day was much interest- 
ed. The dock was one of the deep ones with 
stone sides. The boy was only a little fel- 
low, but he did know that yacht was a boat 
and that the normal condition for all boats 
was to be in the water. He meditated upon 
the subject for some time before he hazard- 
edaremark. Then he turned to his father: 

‘““Why don’t they take that boat out o¢ 
the bathtub?" he asked. 

—@— 

New York bachelors when they are about 
to enter domestic life in a small way ab- 
jure club life to some extent and restau- 
rants entirely as far as possible, and get a 
Frenchwoman to keep house for them. 
French servants are difficult to find in 
New York—the kind required for the all- 
around duties of a small establishment— 
but when a middle-aged woman can be 
found she is a jewel. She takes the respon- 
sibility of everything, does the buying, 
keeps every part of the house in a livable 
condition, and her cooking is sure to be 
both appetizing and economical. 

ve Wenn 

Luxury in dress is increasing every year 
and there is more and more demand for 
fine hand work, which increases the cost 
of gowns greatly. The money which is put 
into elaborate wardrobes is sometimes 
startling. Moralists are apt to talk of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the downfall 
sure to come after undue extravagance, but 
working women take a different view of 
the increase in expensive tastes, 

“Hand embroidery which is put into the 
beautiful gowns of New York women is a 
means of livelihood to many people,”’ says 
a woman in the business. ‘I know one 
smail establishment which supports twen- 
ty-five women and more individuals, for 
severa! of the women have families. I 
cannot think that anything is extravagant 
that is honestly bought and paid for, and 
which furnishes work to many people.” 

—? 

At one of the performances of Mrs. Fiske 
at the Manhattan Theatre the other day a 
quiet little woman stole in before the play 
hal commenced and took a seat in the 


ee 


I used to like 
too, before she 
I now Inis card reaches me too 
ate ste: send—” 
" But here the young man was interrupted 


| by shrieks of laughter from the friends’ 


rear of the theatre. She ‘was small, with 
gray hair, done in an old-fashioned little 
coil at the back of her head, while over 
her face the hair had been cut and was 
curled slightly. She was dressed entirely 
in black, and as she seated herself she re- 
moved a plain little black bonnet and silk 
boa. She was a plain, motherly-looking 
woman, with a quiet face which gave the 
impression that’ its owner might have some 
sense of humor, but this was not particu- 
larly noticeable. The last thing any one 
would have thought of her was that she 
was an actress, but a man who sat near 
recognized her. 

“1 have not seen her for twenty youre. 
believe,"’ he said, ‘‘ but I am sure that is 
Annie Yeamans,”’ 

And it was Annie Yeamans, who is still. 
creating Irish characters as she did twenty 
years ago on the Harrigan and Hart stage. 
No. one was more enthusiastic in applaud- 
ing scenes in.‘* Miranda. of the Baleony” 
which pleased her than Mrs. Yeamans. 

—@— 

* Typewriter brains,” said the down-town 
business man, speaking of the gray matter 
of the young woman who operates the 
type machine and not the machine it- 
self, “are developed largely by a diet of 
beans. ‘Beans, judging from the quantity of 
them used in the cheaper restaurants, may 
be called a National article of diet. I have 
been investigating the down-town restau- 
“rants lately and_I find that the young 
women in the offices live largely upon this 
nutritious food. In one restaurant alone, 
which the office girls frequent, they use 
every week in Summer nine barrels of 
drisd beans—that means an enormous 

quantity when cooked—and eleven barrels 

in the Winter. The relation of diet to con- 
ditions of life is interesting, and the 
next thing to-do is to learn the quality of 
the brain thus’ fed, to discover if the fodd 
is a satisfactory one." 

—@— 

It is a great joke on the man, but, being 
a bachelor, how could he be expected to 
know better! However, his friends do not 
take this point of view and jeer unmercli- 
fully whenever they meet him. They would 
never have known of it if, living in a small 
suburban place, he had not had trouble 
with the mails and confided his trials to 
them. 

“Don't try to send me a letter which 
reuuires an immediate answer,"’ he com- 
plained, “for ({ shall be sure not to get it 
until it is too late. 


Things are in a dread- 


who had caught a glimpse of the card or 
cards, for there were two. One was of or- 
dinary size and bore the words, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brown Smith, while tied to one 
corner’ with a white ribbon was a tiny 
card which also bore the name of John 
Brown Smith, and upon close examination ° 
the abbreviation “Jr.” could also be seen. 

‘Poor fellow,” said the married man; 
‘*T suppose you thought this small card in 
the corner bore the name of that nice girl's 
husband, but you will see if you look care- 
fully that it is her son, and it is lucky 
that you did not receive it in time to send 
regrets for Sept. 20,” 

a 

They said it was just like a woman, and 
whether it was or not it was funny enough 
to be worth repeating. There was a large 
amuteur orchestra which had been invited 
to play -certain selections for a mission 
service. They had been very glad to accept 
the invitation, had gone through the pro- 
gran.me, and. were about to depart when 
one of the amiable missionaries, a woman 
who was one of the chief workers. of the 
place, came around with a big package of 
hymn books in her hands and deposited one 
upon the music rack before each man: 

“Won't-you please play us a few hymns 
before you go?" she asked, smilingly. The 
leader took the hymn book and looked it 
through and turned to the members of the 
orchestra, who also had books inh their 
hands, and each a smile upon his face: 

‘* Madam,” he said, seriously, “‘ we should 
be very glad to, but you see we play by 
note and not by words, and there is not a 
note in one of these books.” 

—>— 

“T can’t think how it Is that you seem 
to enjoy Mr. Bore’s conversation so much,” 
said the first young woman to the second. 
“You listen to each word as if it were a 
gem of great price and you take a genuine 
interest In it. You don't put it on, and I 
can't understand it." 

“It is a scheme I have,’’ said the second 
young woman)‘ and I find the most stupid 
conyersation. fascinating. I translate it 
into French. Every sentence I put into 
French as quickly as possible, and I can 
usually keep up with the conversation, 

make the proper answers at the proper 
time, ahd it is wonderful practice in get- 
ting up a French vocabulary. It is a 
stimulating mental exercise, too. . I get 
wonderfully interested, and it has another 
advantage, that the most stupid people like 
me, for I let them do all the talking and 
they have the feeling that I am. really 
interested in what they are saying, which 
is true enough." 


HAND EMBROIDERIES THE RAGE. 


MBROIDERY is the cry of the hour, 
and nothing that can be done in the 
way of handwork to beautify coats, 

jackets, waists, and blouses is neglected. 
All materials are used for these beautiful 
waists, which form such‘ an important part 
of a wealthy woman's wardrobe. Money is 
essential for them, except for the fortunate 
woman here and there who can make her 
pretty frocks herself und embroider them, 
for comparatively simple little waists will 
cost $45 and $50, and they will vary from 
this, according to the elaborateness of the 
design, to $100 and $125. Less expensive 
garments can, of course, be found in the 
handwork, but the best are made from 
original designs, embroidered frequently 
for the individual. While designs may be 
used more than once, they are not allowed 
to become common, and if one is by any 
chance copied and can no longer be con- 
trolled, it is put aside by the original de- 
signer. 


Cloths and silks are used for the fancy 
waists and blouses which may be for street, 
for house, or for evening wear, according 
to the elaborateness of the style and work- 
manship. Peau de soie, louisine, liberty 
satins, satin finished crépes de Chine, 
the regular crépes, nun’s veilings,’ broad- 
cloths, serges—there is hardly a material 
that may be mentioned which is not made 
up and more or less elaborately hand em- 
broidered. 

White continues to be the best in these 
waists and embroidered in white, while 
colored waists are embroidered in self 
colors. These are the best styles, but they 
are varied to suit the individual taste, which 
may be a contrasting color or combination 
of colors. The designs of the embroidery 
vary as much as a clever and ingenious 
designer can make them, but if there is 
anything in general to be said of them it is- 
that flowers are taking the place of con- 
ventionalized designs, though these are also 
used to some extent. 

Thin waists have not entirely disappeared 
with the return of cool weather, and many 
women are having the pretty little hand- 
kerchief linen blouses hand embroidered 
and made up for house wear. These are the 
same little garments they were wearing 
during the Summer, but they are too pretty 
and convenient to be laid aside. This de- 
pends, however, upon the woman. The ad- 
vantage of wearing thin waists in the house 
is that there is not so decided a change 
from these to dress for the evening, and 
houses which are well heated do not neces- 
sitate the wearing of heavy frocks. 

It was thought in the early Spring that 
the last word had been said about fancy 
collars. They had been so much worn that 
it did not seem possible that they would be 


in demand for another séason,’ but more 
elaborate work. than béfore is -being- put 
into the .Winter. jackets’ and. coats. Col- 
lars and Japels are embroidered, vest fronts, 


straps of-all kinds to match them, and even: 


the long fronts of automobile coats are 
finished with hand embroidery. While a 
great part of this work ts done from origin- 
al designs, the woman who'has Paris.for 
her watchword brings over garments show- 
ing a smart effect in machine embroidery 
and has them duplicated in handwork on 
this side, or such models may be brought 
over by the tailors. It would surprise many 
people to know how much of the embroid- 
ery upon smart frocks of Parisian design 
is done by clever American workingwomen. 

Pompadour is the design par excellence 
for the heavy embroidery in colors this 
year. This is after the style and designs 
worn by the beautiful Mme. de Pompadour, 
which suited her delicate beauty and were 
worthy of preservation in the annals of 
fashion and of being reproduced. The 
genuine Pompadour design is in small pink 
and blue flowers upon a white ground, with 
a bit of gold. . Like everything else, many 
variations of this style are made and the 
original is recognized with difficulty, 
though there is always a general charac- 
teristic remaining. 


Nothing but the delicate colors are used 
in the Pompadour designs. It may be pale 
pink upon a pale green ground, or pink 
may be combined with pale green upon 
white, or there may be blue and pink upon 
a pale blue ground; there is a bit of gold 
introduced, and—this is Parisian, if not 
Pompadour—a bit of black, which brings 
out the beauty of the delicate colors, a few 
knots here or a delicate line there. And 
few people would say the last condition of 
the Pompadour style was not better than 
the first. 

With the Pompadour there Is the con- 
tinued use of the Persian designs, the com- 
bination of many rich and beautiful shades 
in direct contrast to the more delicate 
tints of the Pompadour embroidery and 
with. a more decided note of the gold fre- 
quently. The conventionalized palm leaf 
is seen in some of the more beautiful de- 
signs, that familiar effect which is always 
beautiful. 

Louis XIII. collars are worn over hand- 
Some coats, and offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for fine needlework and original de- 
signs. These may be all of lace or they 
are combined with several kinds of Swiss 
embroideries, tucking, and handmade lace. 
Velvet coats, with which the collars are 
frequently worn, make a beautiful founda- 
tion for the large round collars which fall 
over them, and the full effect of the needle- 
work is obtained. 


HE other day a man who 

to send a message to a ft 

that he had nothing for the purpose 
his desk but a return card, or “ postal card 
with paid reply,” as it was labeled. The 
message did not require an answer, and be- 
ing of a frugal turn of mind, it seemed 
needless to this man to waste a penny by 
sending the double card. So he cut off the 
reply card, put It in his desk, wrote his 
note on the other, and mailed it. It was’ 
never delivered, and on inquiry at the 
General Post Office he discovered that his 
separation of the cards was deemed a 
“mutilation,” and hence his message had 
been held up as unmailable. 

If Uncle Sam is willing to carry a postal 
card. with paid reply through the mails 
and then carry the reply card back again, 
why won't he carry the postal card without 
the paid reply? Is it that he thinks it im- 
propriety for postal cards unaccompanied 
by a chaperon in the shape of a reply card 
to travel abroad? 

The ordinary single postal cards are per- 
mitted to go, all by themselves, anywhere 
in the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam, Philippines, Tutilia, Canada, and 
Mexico, as the posta] regulations have: it. 
_ But perhaps the postal authorities recog- 
nize, the existence of sex among postal 
cards,:and. the tender postal cards with 
paid replies,. which are. not permitted to 
travel with the indiscriminate riff-raff of 
the mail pouches, unless accompanied by 
a paid reply, are the ladies, while—being 
gentlemen, the gay bachelor postal cards 
may wander unquestioned and undisturbed. 
The paid replies, when detached at their 
destination, have free transportation back, 
and, having left wifey or cousin safe and 
well, travel soberly home with a message 
for the folks. One can imagine a dainty 
specimen of postal card femininity saying: 

“ Yes, I saw him first in the Boston-New 
York mail pouch. I was traveling with 
Cousin Jack—he was my Paid Reply, you 
know. I remember noticing how handsome 
he looked and how beautifully the writing 
on his back fitted. I was -wearing my 
costume of black ink—the one I have on 

now. In the Post Office at New York I lost 
sight of him, but what should happen but 

that we should meet again a week later in 

Parch & Tapement’s office. It was a case 
of love at first sight. We were married 

ten days later in the Pigeon Hole Around 

the Corner’ by a lovely fat Letter with 
postage due ‘stamps all over his surplice, 
and we have the dearest letter-file flat in 

a lovely néighborhood. And now 1 must 

show you our little Postal Card, He's just 

the image of his father." 


Does Courtesy Always Pay? 


HE fact that street car courtesy i@ 
not a question of sex, but of careful 
rearing or innate good breeding was 

aptly demonstrated the other day in one of 
the Sixth Avenue express trains. A young’ 
lady, well dressed and rather good look- 
ing, was fortunate enough, to find the last 
seat in the coach at the One Hundred and 

Twenty-fifth Street station. At One Hune- 
dred and Sixteenth Street a man, two wo- 
men, and two children: boarded the train, 
One of the children was an infant in arms, 
the other a child of perhaps six years. 

Standing in the Sixth Avefue L, especially 
in, the course of its many curves and turns, 
is a difficult task under any circumstances 
—with a baby six months old in one’s arms 
it is a feat well nigh impossible. The 
young lady waited a reasonable length of 
time for several men in her vicinity te 
volunteer their seats, then she rose and 
gave hers to the woman with the. baby. 
Seemingly stung to a realizing sense of his 
rudeness a young man quickly rose to his 
feet. Before the girl could acknowledge 
the courtesy—if courtesy it should be 
called—the second woman of the party had 
slipped into the vacant place and was ad- 
monishing the small boy to “hold on te 
papa.”’ 

Just the faintest suspicion of a smile 
played on the girl’s face, but the young 
man was indignant. The worst blow came 
when the other seat beside the woman with 
the baby became vacant, for, without a 
moment's hesitation, she put her hand in 


_the place while her companion tugged at 


the man’s coat with ‘“ Hurry, here’s a 
seat." Without a word “ papa"’ slipped 
into the seat, and the kind-hearted girl and 
contrite young man stood side by side in the 
aisle all the way to Bleecker Street, sway- 
ing backward and forward like broken 
reeds, toppling into each other's arms every 
time the train gave a lurch, and finally 
treading cheerfully on each other's toes, 
In their own minds each was apparently 
trying to solve the question, ‘‘ Does it al- 
ways pay to be palite?” 





Horses’ Instinctive Fear. 


Among the surprises of modern city life 
nothing astonishes the man from the coun- 
try more than the indifference of the horses 
to the speeding electric cars, noisy elevated 
trains, and swift motor vehicles. Things 
that would have terrified and stampeded 
all the horses of the city not so many years 
ago are regarded with complacency, and yet 
the arimals have not lost certain instincts 
or dread, 

In an open express wagon coming down 
Third Avenue last week there loomed up 
a gigantic polar bear. He was stuffed—the 
sign of a furrier—being taken to the tax- 
idermist for repairs. As he slowly moved 
down the avenue there was an equine panic, 
The sparks flew from the granite blocks 
where the iron hoofs struck as the most 
pacific horses reared and plunged, 
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andsome Sowns of 


Well Known Women 
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ME. VON ANDRE, whose sister, Miss 
May Palmer, is to marry Senator 
Depew, at a dinner given recently 
at one of the fashionable restaurants, wore 
an exquisite gown of pale gray. The material 
was soft, clinging, and silky, and the gown 
was Princesse in effect, the skirt sweeping 
out in a long train. This part of the cos- 
tume was trimmed with medallions of 
steel, perhaps three inches long and 
across, at intervals of a foot or so apart. 
On the bodice portion the steel was ar- 
ranged vertically in threadlike lines. The 
sleeves were also trimmed with the steel. 
The hat worn was of black, faced with 
white, with black plumes resting on the 
brim. As Mme. Von Andre is slight and 
rather tall, with gray hair and clear-cut 
features, the gown was especially adapted 
to harmonize with her coloring and style. 
** 

Mrs. James W. Gerard dined at Sherry's 
a few nights since in an all-black costume. 
The material black net. The skirt, 
which trained a trifle, was gathered very 
full, and was formed of three deep over- 
lapping flounces, each edged by a five-inch 
band of heavy black silk. The bodice was 
of the net, the yoke and elbow sleeves un- 
lined and the lower part of the waist done 
in the tiniest of shirred tucks. Running 
from back of the shoulder seam to 
inside bend of the elbows, the sleeves had 
several crossing tucks. Six-inch frills of 
net at the elbow met the black gloves. The 
stock was of black net, with a bow of the 
material. Mrs. Gerard's hat was of black 
net over chiffon, and was ruched and 
puffed. 


was 


Mrs. Lawrence Waterbury was lunching 
at Sherry's in an all-black frock, and wore 
a loose coat of cream-colored cloth, full at 
the bottom and laid in box plaits, with a 
cape and bagging sleeves trimmed with 
wide straps. Her hat was a rather flat af- 
fair of light sky-blue felt, the crown formed 
of a carelessly gathered piece of the blue 
cloth. sprinkled with large black velvet 


polka dots. °° 


One of the prettiest and simplest frocks 
seen during the week was worn by a young 
girl at a small dinner at Sherry’s. It was 
-of white chiffon over white taffeta. One- 
irtch polka dots of black velvet were ap* 
plied at intervals of a foot or more apart. 
The skirt was cut with an applied flounce, 
plaited in front but straight in the back, 
and was headed by a band of beech leaves 
in delicate black’ lace. “Around the waist 
ran a six-inch band of white lace, and per- 
haps two inches below the waist line a 
sécond band of the lace leaves was ap- 
pliqued. The bodice was tucked length- 
wise, the yoRe was outlined by a band of 
the leaves, arid the sleeves, also tucked a 
bit, were banded three times by the lace 
leaves—just below the shoulder, immediate- 
ly above the elbow, and about four inches 
above the wrist. A double puff of the chif- 
fon over white lace formed the finish. A 
small toque of white chiffon, with a short 
ostrich plume on the left. faced with black 
velvet, topped an ideal frock for a young 

** 


girl. 


Lillian Russell was seen the same evening 
in a Princesse gown of cream-colored Irish 
point over white chiffon and silk. The 
sleeves and, yoke were unlined. Around 
the plain high stock of lace a single string 
of pearls. was clasped, and a bunch of red 
roses was worn at the bust line. Miss 
Russell's hat was a large one,of white 
chiffon, the brim piped with black velvet 
and two immense white ostrich plumes 
swept around the brim. 

*,* 

Mrs. Hamilton W. Cary was seen during 
the week in a black broadcloth frock. The 
long sheath skirt was braided around the 
bottom up in points to a distance of eight 
inches. The Eton coat, tight fitting, was 
braided all over, and the sleeves were also 
heavily braided. The hat worn was a 
broad-brimmed black felt, the front and 
sides covered with black feathers, and in 
the back turned up abruptly and caught 
with chous of black edged with white. The 
bodice worn was pale biue satin, striped 
with cream-colored lace, the lace and satin 
being arranged in longitudinal stripes an 
inch wide. The sleeves matched the bodice 
and both were close fitting. 

*,* 

Mrs. David McClure was lunching at Del- 
monico's in satin-finished sable broadcloth, 
The long skirt had a border fully sixteen 
inches in depth of flower-shaped sprays of 
black taffeta silk, the edges outlined with 
fine jet. The coat was tight-fitting and 
extended about sixteen inches below the 
waist line, in a.straight-around effect. The 


jetted to match. 

more oval than round in shape, faced with 
white and trimmed with ostrich plumes 
applied flatly to the brim, was worn. 


two | 


the ! 


were coat-shaped. Mrs. Campbell's 
was a small hat on the Amazon order, 
flat, black, and trimmed with black feath- 
ers. 

*,* 

Mrs. Richard Irvin was driving 
black costume relieved with white. 
material was plain cloth. The skirt was 
striped from waist to hem at distances of 
about four inches apart with black silk 
tape. The skirt was cut to flare about 
eighteen inches from the bottom, and this 
flare was headed by a four-inch band of 
black and white basket work, which at a 
little distance resembled black and white 
braid. The jacket was a close-fitting Eton, 
describing a point in front, and had a nar- 
row band of black and white basket work 
around the edge. The same lacing formed 
the collar and finished the sleeves at the 
wrist. A small black straw hat trimmed 
with black chiffon topped the gown. 

+ 
* 


in a 


Miss Atherton Blight also wore a black 
broadcloth gown at a luncheon. The coat 
was the popular Eton. It was tight fitting 
and the body was formed of four over- 
lapping horizontal bands, each having near 
its lower edge a narrow band of scalloped 
black silk braid. The fronts closed under 
an ornamentation on each side of black 


silk passementerie frogs, from the centre of | 


each of which depended fine cord with 
clusters of berrylike pendants. 
flared a wee bit half way below the elbow, 
and the upper cloth sleeves were edged with 
silk braid. The under sleeves were 
black velvet, and the 
velvet stitched. The collar, rather narrow, 
and turned back, was of black velvet, with 
white velvet flowers appliqued on it. 
of white silk. The hat 


waist bengaline 


worn was a medium-sized gray affair, with | 


a black bird perched on it. 


*,* 


One of Miss Ethel 
gowns is a black foulard, thickly sprinkled 
with tiny white stars. 
around and is laid in clusters of rib-tucks. 
These clusters are, say, six inches across 
and six inches apart. These run to the 
top of the ten-inch applied flounce, which 
{is plain. The bodice fits tightly in the 
back and blouses in front. It has sev- 


eral clusters of tiny. tucks—the clusters not | 


over two inches across, in the back. There 
is no yoke. The stock is of the foulard 
with a narrow turnover collar of embroid- 
ery, and. the tie worn matches the frock. 
The Bishop sleeve’ are tucked and puffed 
a little above the wristbands, over which 
are usually placed narrow embroidered 
muslin cuffs. With this simple dress Miss 
Barrymore usually wears a broad-brimmed 
black hat, trimmed with ‘ostrich plumes of 


the same shade. 


$,° 
Mrs. Frederick O. Beach was seen at 
Sherry'’s in a charming frock of rough 
wool, pale lavender fm hue. The skirt was 
long and absolutely plain. The bodice was 
plain in thé back, but pouched the merest 
trifle over a belt, also of the wool, and in 
front it bloused still more. The front was 
laid in fine narrow, graduated box plaits. 
The toque worn was flat and of lavender 
velvet, trimmed with lavender coque feath- 
ers. 
o,¢ 
Mrs. H.. McK. Twombly was seen at the 
tea given at the Baltusro!l Golf Club house 


or Tuesday ih a frock of Diack and white’ 


India silk. The background was a broken 
black and white mosaic in effect, broken 
by a large scroll design in white. The skirt 
was tucked slightly around the hips to fit, 
and was finished at the bottom In overlap- 
ing applied flounces. There were two of the 


applied flounces, which, by the way, did not | 


flounce a bit, but were more like straight 
pieces. They overlapped, and each of the 
two was edged by a quarter-inch fold of 
white silk. The upper one had the skirt 
itself overlapping it, also piped with white, 
and this edge lapped over about two inches 
—that is, the upper flounce was stitched to 
the foundation sxirt two inches above the 
skirt's lower edge. The bodice was tight- 
fitting. The back had running down each 
side of the centre @ three-quarter-inch band 
of black, with a quarter-inch piping of 
white. The front of the bodiee came to a 
point below the waist line, but did not 
blouse. There was a deep-peinted vest of 
creamy white lace over white ehiffon. The 
stock was of black and white, and had a 
narrow turnover of muslin, embroidered. 
There were short revers of the silk, turn- 
ing hack from the vest, and these were 
piped with black and white. Turning up 
from the armholes were semicircular tabs 
of the silk, piped with the black folds, and 
these tab-lip pieces ran nearly to the stock. 
The sleeves fitted closexy to within six 
inches of the wrists, and there the silk 
stepped, to be succeeded by a lower sleeve 
of lace over chiffon, gathered into a nar- 
row band. Mrs, Twombly's hat was a small 
one of black, the flat crown of which was 
covered by a gray and white bird, whose 


bead. rested on the narrow brim in front. 
ee F 
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The sleeves | 
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wristbands were of | 


The | 
blouse worn was the simplest possible shirt | 


Barrymore's favorite | 


The skirt touches all | 
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belt in the back and opened in front over 
a bodice of pale blue silk that was tueked 
straight down the front and had a little 
turnover collar of embroidered muslin over 
a blue silk tle and bew of the same shade 
the blouse The lower fronts of the 
jacket were pointed and the sleeves were 
plain Miss Twombly's hat was a low- 
crowned, dark brown alpine of rough sur- 
face, trimmed with a fold of brown velvet 
around the crown and pheasant feathers on 
left. 
°° 

Among the players Miss Lucy Herron 
of Cincinnati wore one of the most effective 
The skirt, which cleared the 
barely two inches, was of two 
shades of dove gray. The stripes were a 
half inch in width. The skirt did not flare 
at all and its finish was a deep 
hem. The blouse was a simple white one, 
and over it was worn a 
of brilliant scarlet, bordered an inch 
more all around with vivid green. 
hat topping the costume was a 
brimmed pale gray felt, with a 
brim and a medium high crown, 
latter swathed with folds of gray 
satin of the same shade, and at the 
left front a big soft gray feather pompon 
was placed. Black ties and black stockings 
clocked with green of the same shade as 
that bordering the jacket were worn. 

7 
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only 


sleeveless bolero 

or 
The 
broad- 
rolling 
the 


Another pretty golf sult was seen on Miss 
Willis. It was a rich castor-brown cordu- 
roy, of the fine cords. The straight 
short skirt, which cleared the ground per- 
haps four inches, had as its only finish 
rows of stitching at the top of the five- 
inch hem. The jacket or coat was a modi- 
fied Norfolk jacket. It had a deep pointed 
and two curved and graduated box 
piaits ran from either side the point to the 
bottom of the jacket, which extended per- 
haps ten inches, straight around, below the 
waist line, The hat Worn was a saucer- 
brimmed light gray felt. Around the crown 
ran shuded red ribbon, which formed stiff, 
wide bows across the front. 


one 


Miss Maude Wetmore also wore a dis- 
tinetive, but sober costurhe. The skirt was 


of so dark a gray as to be almost black, 
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and was extremely scant, and, like most of 
the. skirts worn, showed no flare or ap- 
plied piece at the bottom. It was also very 
hort, probably six inches from the ground, 
and showed the black mannish ties and the 
epenwork black stockings. The blouse worn 
Was a tight one of white pique, the body 
laid in inch plaits, and the sleeves tucked 
the narrow cuffs. The hat, worn 
slightly on was a dead white 
cock Straw, the narrow brim was bound 
vith black, and a straight black band rag 
around the crown. 


above 


one side, 


Miss Louise Ward McAllister wore @ 
tne Baltusrol tea a frock of pale gray 
broadcloth. ‘he skirt had an appliet 
flounce headed by a creamy shade of sill 
braid. The short Eton coat, with pointed 
fronts opening over a white blouse, waf 
alse braided around the edges with the sill 
braid. The hat worn was a small black 
toque; on the left were placea smaili ostrich 
feathers, and on the right a band of black 
chenille over white; pearl pins were used to 
fasten it, Miss McAllister had as a wrap @ 
deep cape of black and white striped wool, 
were an inch wide, and the 
were crisscrossed by hair 
The cape was bordered with 
hood, besides bleck cords, 
of black guipure. 


The 
black 
lines of white 
black, and the 
a trimming 


stripes 
stripes 


had 


Mrs. Trenor L. Park lunched at Sherry’s 
early in the week in a quiet black silk cos- 
tume, The skirt the floor a trifle in 
the back, and closed with invisible plaits. 
Two bias applied flounces, about 10 
inches wide, their lower edges finished 
with rows of black stitching, trimmed the 
bottom. A black silk blouse tucked from 
the neck to the narrow black belt was 
worn. The jacket was Eton in cut, match- 
ing the skirt, with slightly flaring sleeves 
and a round white lace collar, not very 
deep. From under the front edges of the 
collar, which barely reached the bust line, 
came long scarf ends of black liberty silk 
with full ruched ends, which fell nearly to 
the floor. Mrs. Park's hat was a flat 
broad-brimmed affair, all black, trimmed 
with green parrot wings thrust in through 


swept 


each 


the crown from the left. 





IN THE DAYS OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 


N LOOKING over a file of old Connecti- ; 


cut newspapers I came across the fol- 
lowing excerpt from an English treatise 


on “ Diet and Regimen that warmed the 


| cockles. of my heart. 


“The skipping rope, a toy which is dis- 
carded by the young girl when entering 
a premature womanhood, but which ought 
to be looked upon as a necessary article in 
every ‘“ boudoir’’ or a.private room occu- 
pied by a woman of civilized Hfe and civil- 
ized habits, is one of the best, if not the 
very best, kind of gymnastic exercise that 
I. know. . it. exercises almost ,eyery muscle 
in the body. There are few women who 
do not neglect exercise. Thousands upon 
thousands of English women never cross 
the thresholds of their houses oftener than 
once a week, and then it is to attend to the 
public worship of their Maker. And it ts 
seldom that in town the distance to the 
church or chapel is such as to occupy more 
than ten minutes in going thither.’’ 

It may be presumed that this extract is 
intended to draw the attention of American 
women not only to their negieet of physieal 
exercise, but also to the superiority of the 
skipping rope as an implement.to assist in 
stirring their sluggish circulation. 

From the lips of an old lady who was 
in her early girlhood at the time this treat- 
ise was written (1835) I obtained the follow- 
ing graphic description of one article of 
dress worn by women in every station of 
life at that period: 

“T was a vigorous, romping girl of thir- 
teen, .who hated restraint of any kind, 
above all that of dress, and was com- 
monly in disgrace because of my careless 
habits in regard to clothes. However, my 
older sister Martha was determined to 
bind me into a proper shape with.‘ stays.’ 

“One Sunday, in spite of protestations, I 
was laced into that cruel instrument of 
torture and started on a two-mile walk to 
“meeting.” Did you ever see a pair of 
* stays‘? °° 

From a drawer in a mahogany chest the 
old lady drew out a pair of old-fashioned 
corsets beautifully made out of a kind of 
buckram, covered with fine white linen. 
Small gussets were set in the front, und it 
was stiffened by sixteen cords carefully 
stitched between the materials. 
ing: was in the back, where ivory or horn 
eyelets were provided for the lacings. The 
front was reinforced with a sort of pock- 
et, two inches wide, open at the top, for 
the insertion of the “ busk”’ or “ board,” 
which was literally a piece of thin board, 
a. “straight front’ such as we never 
dreamed of. The stays measured sixteen 
inches around the waist. 

“Such agony as I endured before that 
long morning service was over!’ continued 
my old friend, as she carefully replaced 
the stays. ‘‘ Noon came at last, however, 
and when I went out to eat my cookies [ 
rushed behind the meeting house, jerked 
out that board, and after breaking it in 
two threw it away. I was soundly whipped 
for doing. it, but children in those days 
expected whippings. 

“ When I was fifteen or sixteen years old 
my sister and I used to help each other 
lace our stays on Sunday, and we did not 
take them off until the next Saturday 
night ” ~ , 

, An examination of the fashion books of 
that period confirms this story of tight 
lacing. The imagination conjures a comical 
‘spectacle when. it pictures those tortured 
matrans. with, their wasp waiata. tinv eans 


The open- , 


+ exercise. 


with flowers “ drooping in the neck,” anX 
voluminous skirts “ gauged with one & 
two rows half an inch apart with care that 
they hang evenly and weil,” solemnly skip 
ping rope in the privacy of their toudoirg 

The prevalence of recipes for lotions ant 
pastes for the complexion and the universal 
use of paints and powders leads to th 
conclusion that there were defects to i 
covered that might have been removed by 
the use of the skipping rope or other ex- 
ercise, assisted by the iavisa use of soag 
and water. 

The value of physieal culture as-an aid 
to health and beauty was not known in 
the first half of thé nineteenth century, 
nor fully apreciated until within the last 
few years. In 1850 Sarah J. Hale, in an 
editorial in Godey’s Lady’s Book, urges 
her readers to keep themselves ‘‘ independ- 
ent of doctors of every degree’ by an ex- 
ercise of the: arms known as the “ sceptre "* 
An illustration shows us a full- 
skirted young woman with tight waist 
going through an exercise with: a stick. 
Dfo Lewis was one of the ‘first in this 
country to impress upon women the bene- 
fit to be derived from systematic gymnastic 
His disciples were among the 
first to adopt a sensible costume while 
in the gymnasium. Without doubt the 
unaccustomed ease of movement enjoyed 
by the members of these classes served to 
bring about an evolution in dress. A lady 
now living who was a member of one of 
the first classes formed by Dio Lewis for 
physical culture said when it beeame known 
that what ts now the conventional dress 
in gymnasiums was actually worn by the 
ladies of his class, people looked upon thems 
with much the same horrified censure as 
was aroused by the pioneer woman bicycle 
rider or the wearer of the rainy-day skirt. 

The girl or woman of this generation, 
moving about with the glorious freedom 
made possible by the short skirt, loose 
waist, and stout shoes, is as different 
physically from the woman of preceding 
generations as the bird that enjoys the 
fuil freedom of the heavens is different 
from the one that is caged and whose 
wings are clipped. 

The ten-minute walk taken once a week 
in “ prunella shoes"’ has lengthened to a 
ten-mile walk taken in shoes her brother 
might wear. The skipping rope wielded in 
the privacy of her “ boudoir" has been 
replaced by the golf stick wielded in the 
open air. The sixteen-inch waist has ex- 
panded to twenty-five inches. It is within 
the power of this fine creature to overcome 
her inheritance of weak nerves and the 
tendency to hysteria, the natural revolt 
of nature against tight lacing, thin shoes, 
and lack of physical culture. It is also 
within her power, if she will cultivate re- 
pose as assiduously as she cultivates out- 
of-door exercise, to eliminate ‘“ nerves” 
and “ hysteria’ from her vocabulary, and 
the children of future generations might 
search with curiosity for the meaning of 
those obsolete words in old dictionaries 
that have found a place by the side of the 
“ stays" and the “ Treatise on Diet and 
Regimen " in the ancient chest of drawers. 

AGNES £. BLANCHARD, 


exercise, 


Expensive Find. 
Husband—Alice, I went to the furrier’s 


‘yeaterday and I, found something. 


Wife—You darling! e 
Husband—Yes; I found that everything 
Was very evnensive thie vear 





LOSER than ‘at first sight seems is 
the relation among these three—for 
morals are the ‘expreséion of laws 


and mannérs are the expression of morals.” 


It is a forgotten fact that these firat two 


words in the Greek are really synonyms, — 


that the same word stands for them both, 
that the thought of ethics, which, in the 
minds of most men, relates only to mo- 
rality, includes in its wide sweep manners 
as well. And those who are tempted to 
confine morality to the ten commandments 
must be reminded that the law as ful- 
filled in and by the Gospel is the only 
morality in the Christian world accept- 
able to God. The decalogue is not de- 
stroyed, it is fulfilled, partly by an evolu- 
tion into the deeper and higher meaning 
of its commandments and its prohibitions, 
and partly by being filled full of a richer 
and more real motive. So that to a Chris- 
tian inan to-day it ought to be plain that 
manners are the expression of morals and 
that morals are the expression of the law. 


When William of Wykeham wrote his 
great sentence, ‘‘ Manners maketh man,” 
he ha@ this larger thought in mind. There 
is a thin veneer of carriage and. compli- 
ment and courtesy, only skin deep, super- 
ficial, external, unreal, which passes for 
manners in our day. Taught by the danc- 
ing master, reaching no further in or 
deeper down than actions and attitudes of 
the body, they are unsatisfactory and un- 
certain. No man can be a gentleman be- 
cause of his bow, and no woman a lady by 
reason of her curtsey. In contrast and 
by comparison with the real thing, these 
are only the imitations of a mocking bird 
and the prattle of a parrot. Sadly lacking 
in our day are even these external cour- 
tesies in the relation between men and 
women, between boys and girls, between 
young people anu their elders. 


To an old man like me, the liberty and 
familiarity between men and women, the 
utter lack of chivalrous consideration for 
girlhood or womanhood, the free and easy 
attitude which girls allow boys, and wo- 
men to men, the absence of all courteous 
consideration of what used to mark a 
gentleman's relations to a lady, and the 
loss of the old time mingling of young peo- 
ple with older people in society, by the 
shelving and setting aside of grown-up men 
and woinen, and by the obtrusiveness and 
self-assertion of callow youth, are tokens 
of degeneration and deterioration painful 
to see. The athletic girl, with her sweater 
and her swagger, is losing her womanhood 
in her aplng of mannish ways, and the 
boy whose muscles are enlarged out of all 
proportion to his brain is perhaps a highly 
developed animal, but with the intellectual 
and spirtual element left out and laid 
aside, and yet the outdoor life with active 
exercise is wholesome and valuable, 


The only remedy I see for this is that 
we should realize that what are called 
good manners, meaning thereby merely at- 
titude and address, are not good manners, 
because they are not rooted and grounded 
in moral principles; any more than a stick 
which a child puts into the ground is a 
tree; and the bad manners cannot be cured 
by the application of mere external polish, 
but must be treated by a radical removal 
of the immorality which underlies them. 
Gcod manners mean purity, charity, self- 
respect and respect for others, unselfish- 
ness, consideration, sincerity, sympathy and 
@ reverence for God, and for man as made 
in the image of God. 


We stand almost aghast with fear, lest 
the strong impulse which flung this nation 
on its knees a few weeks ago; lest the up- 
lifting of those days of hope, which seemed 
an answer to the whole world's prayer, 
now that the words of our supplication 
seem thrown back upon our hearts, like 
the mocking echo from the hard rock, now 
that the gift which was almost ours has 
been taken away; one fears lest, hike the 
sweep of a retreating tide, all this should 
react into distrust and denial and the de- 
throning of God from our hearts. This 
would be the childish pettishness of rebel- 
lion which refuses the discipline of the 
Father's hand. The manhood of real and 
robust faith knows that because the event 
has issued from the will of Him in Whom 
all power mingles, with all wisdom and all 
therefore ‘He has given us, not what 
we longed and hoped for, but what was 
right for us to have, and the lesson lies 
for us to learn, and publish and proclaim, 
“jit is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth 
to Him right.’ God save us from the spirit- 
ual anarchism of the atheist. the agnostic, 
the unbeliever who “saith in his heart 
there is no God,” 


love, 


The relation of law to morals is as search- 
ing and suggestive a study as the other. 
The attempt to make men moral by the en- 
actment of law is as futile as the imagina- 
tion of morality without.reference to law 
as it is developed, illustrated, and applied 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. For instance, 
the great difficulty of legislation about the 
supreme question of temperance lies here. 
Neither will prohibition prevent drunken- 
ness, nor will the mere signing of a pledge 
make a man temperate. Just as restraint, 
heilpéd undoubtedly’ by a promise;-is essen- 
tial to the individual, so Pewtsitrioer seems 


te > 


the dilly legal ictaliily for excess... Laws 
there must be in aid of this phase of moral- 
ity, against the disproportion | of places. 
wherte liquor is sold, ‘against the supreme 
prerogative of liberty and protection which 
the sellers of this most dangerous article 
of commerce claim for themselves, against 
the sale of liquor to habitual drunkards. or 
intoxicated people or minors, against tlie 
sale of adulterated and ‘poisonous stuff. 
But the only protection lies in the lessons, 
the example, the influence of the moral 
principle and of religion, in inculcating the 
fact that the root element, as in almost 
every sin, is excess; in impressing upon 
people the sacredness of the body as the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, as the outward 
shape and semblance of the Incarnate Son 
of God, which may not be profaned; in 
protesting against the desecration; to dis- 
gusting uses, of that which is sacred to 
Christendom as the Hely Bucharistic sym- 
bol, and which is used in the Bible as the 
type and sign of holy cheerfulness and joy. 
I speak, I think, none too strongly of the 
too prevalent tendeney in our time to vio- 
tent personalities. of speech, presuming to 
assign motives, to condemn character and 
‘0 assail the individual under pretense of 
criticising methods and opposing policies. 
There can be no question that in an atimos- 
phere of embittered violence, the murderer 
gets the inspiration which chooses a: bul- 
let or a dagger instead of the weapons of 
“ tongues,’’ which are “ spears and arrows 
and sharp. words.’’ Out of the reek of. all 
this licenticus and unbridled. speech come 
the spawn ard the*sputum of the Anarchist 
and the assassin. But when we are seek- 
ing to heal disease, to eradicate evil, we 
have need to get at the roots and germs. 
And I am constrained to look for these in 
earlier lives and quieter places than in the 
grown-up censoriousness of self-conceit and 
unbridled partisanship, or in the halls of 
public harangues and offices of the public 
press. I am compelled to look for them in 
the attitude of the nineteenth century 
childhood and the atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth century home. Parental indulgence, 
parental indifference, parental impatience, 
parental inconsistency; the inconsiderateness 
with which we let our uncontrolled tem- 
pers, our unbridled tongues, our unguarded 
actions betray the unreality of our char- 
acters, in which we are proposing to mould 
the clay of childhood in its plastic time; 
the proxy bringing up of children because 
fathers are too busy and mothers too lazy 


Sir Henry Irving's 


Personal Side 


N circumstances that would enrage a less 
gentle and finely balanced man, Sir 
Henry Irving never loses his temper for 

a moment, but simply indulges in a sly bit 
of sardonic humor. 

Old Tom Meade, beloved by all English 
players, and the best stock ghost that any 
company ever had, was much given to read- 
ing in his dressing room between cues. 
‘“Hamilet’’ was on one night, and after 
Tom had made his first entrance and exit 
he went to his room to enjoy the long wait 
before the closet scene. With his heels on 
the dressing table, his stub of a black clay 
pipe in his mouth, and his silver-rimmed 
spectacles astride his nose, he was soon lost 
in a chapter of deep philosophy and obliv- 
ious to all else. The call boy gave him no- 
tice of his cue. 

“Um, yes,” he said, without looking up 
from his book. 

A few moments later there was feverish 
excitement in the wings, and emissaries 
from the stage manager came pouring into 
Tom's room. Down below the light had 
been lowered, the stage was enveloped in 
a blue haze, but there was no ghost! 

Throwing his book aside, Meade jumped 
for the stage. In his haste he entered on 
the wrong side almost behind Hamlet. It 
was too late to go around to the other side, 
and: in a husky whisper he called to Mr. 
Irving: 

“Here, Sir; here, behind you.” 

Just about this time the man who oper- 
ated the calcium light succeeded in locat- 
ing the dilatory ghost and threw the blue 
haze upon him as Hamlet exclaimed: 

‘See where he goes e’en now, out at the 
portal.” 

Poor Tom Meade was in agony until he 
had an interview with Mr. Irving. 

“Gov'n’r,” he faltered, ‘‘ Reading in my 
dressing room. Call heard and forgotten. 
Rushed to wrong side of stage, Sir. Very 
sorry, Sir. Never happened before, Never 
will again, Sir. And after all it didn’t look 
so bad, Gov'n'r.” 

For a moment Mr. 
through and through. 
he answered: 

‘Yes, Tom, but I like it bettah the othah 


way.” 


Irving looked him 
Then in icy terms 


One day Mr. Irving happened to méet Mc- 
Intyre, a sound old actor with: whom: he 


= 


for prayer; the uncertainty. and variable- 
ness of discipline, and the atigma—in= the 
base counterfeit sense pf of 


; the mogern,,use: 
Re Ae tet A ok es Se 


the increase of population was only 69 per 
cent. And very many more divorces. were 
granted in America during: these ten years 
than. were granted in all ‘Europe, with Au- 
strala and Canada thrown in: Surely this 
is a condition or peril in which manners 
and morals and laws are all involved, 


First of all morals, because the under- 
lying element of the whole matter is a 
moral question. The blessed grace of pur- 
ity, the solem. obligation of faithfulness 
to vows, the ethics of unselfishness and 
sacrifice, are the foundations of it all. 
Strange perversion of words it is, to call 
celibacy. chastity, as if the marriage estate 
was not chaste in its very essence. Stranger 
perversion of ideas, that counts the woman 
impure and sets no stigma of uncleanness 
upon the ineontinent man. The morals of 
marriage are binding evenly upon both 
parties, and are its very root and corner- 
stcne. 


And then the manners. It would be very 
hard to say how far the immoralities of 
divorce and marriage. have often grown 
out of the lack of, manners; when -the 
chivalry of the lover is lost in the rudeness 
and neglect of the husband, passing, some- 
times, into coarseness and brutality, and 
when the tenderness and attractiveness of 
the wife is tired out, into slovenliness and 
ill temper and frivolity, which takes the 
shape of the ill-savored and yulgar word 
‘flirting.’ And the law has need to in- 
tervene to protect men and women against 
themselves. It cannot make them pure 
or patient or faithful, but it can set stand- 
ards; it can lift up warnings, it can em- 
body principles, it can imply ideals, it can 
compel a pause of sober thought, to pre- 
vent the evil consequences of rash and 
hasty action. 


In brief, let the laws be made and en- 
forced, not merely for the punishment of 
criminals, but as a warning against crime. 
Let law be counted as the mirror of Chris- 
tian morals and the manifestation of Chris- 
tian principles, and let men realize that 
the great end of their life is such obedience 
to law as issues in morality, set forth and 
shown in the concrete expression of man- 
ners—that is to say, in character, which is 
the crown, the completion, the consumma- 
tion of every life. 


Little Stories From the 
Life of the Actor, Told 
in a Reminiscent Vein, 


© byJ.E. Dodson. « & 


had played in. the provinces in his early 
struggling days. They had not met for 
years, and Irving's marvelous eyes beamed 
with delight, as they always do when he 
encounters an old-time companion. 


“ Well, well, McIntyre,” "he asked, ‘‘ what 
are you doing?’ and he led the man into 
Haxell’s, where they might have a quiet 
chat over cigars and brandy and soda. 

‘* Nothing,” said McIntyre, 

“Have you settled on anything?” per- 
sisted Mr. Irving. 

Then his old friend confessed that he was 
expecting to play something at the Hol- 
born. Before they parted Irving remarked: 

“You must come down and have seats 
in the house so you can tell me what you 
think of us.” 

Next day he sent his servant to the Hol- 
born with a delightfully cordial letter, con- 
taining tickets for two of the best seats 
in the Lyceum, and an urgent invitation 
for another chat. As if in the nature of 
an afterthought was this postscript: ‘ For- 
give me for handing you a £10 note as a 
loan at your convenience. No doubt you 
may need to get something new for the 
play.” 

When the money reached McIntyre he 
actually did not know where his next meal 
was to come from. 


Mr. Irving has found in the maintenance 
of an extravagantly large company a field 
for generosity. He retains faithful old 
members of his company long after their 
services might have been dispensed with if 
only business considerations prevailed. One 
of the most touching cases of this character 
was that of ‘“ Daddy’ Howe, who died in 
Cincinnati some years ago while the com- 
pany was touring here. Although the old 
man had been on the stage more than sixty 
years, he had only three engagements dur- 
ing that period, most of which time he 
served Mr. Irving, and will be remembered 
best In the part of Antonio in ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 


At one of the most memorable dinners 
given to Irving by the members of the pro- 
fession, *‘ Daddy"’ Howe arose, and with 
tears streaming down his face, told how his 
proposal to retire had been received. At 
this time he was’ eighty years old. When 
Howe’ learned that the company’ was to 
come to America, he realized that the éx- 


| Irving 


prea he played could be pull filled 
over here at a much less cost, -As a result , 
of.t' gloomy reflections he wrote Mr. 
t he appreciated the sit nm and — 
would PEGE tee hys ya nee be 
ary. Not receiving an answer, he brought 
the matter up at a personl interview.. 
‘Dear me. Ah, yes. Well, I'll let you 
know presently,” was Mr. Irving's evasive 


re 

e Baaay ‘Howe thought from this that 
hewas undoubtedly doomed to retirement. 
With trembling fingers he opened a note 
that came from Mr. Irving the next day and 
read: . 

“Of course I expect you to go, and I 
hope that the increase in your salary will 
indicate my appreciation and good wishes.” 

°° 

Mr. Irving is devotedly fond of children. 
When he was playing “Olivia,” the juvenile 
part was taken by a ,ittle lad about nine 
years old. The little fellow kept himself 
very tidy, but his clothes were old, and it 
was evident that he was extremely poor. 

“Where do you live, my boy?” asked 
Mr. Irving one night. 

“Beyond Hemmersmith,” 
lad. 

“ And how do you get home?” continued 
Mr. Irving. 

“I walk, Sir,’ was the answer, with sur- 
prise at the inquiry. 

“ Yes, yes. But after this you must ride.” 
And Mr. Irving gave orders that the lad’s 
"bus fare was to be paid thereafter. Some 
time later he noticed that the little fellow 
had a troubled look on his face. He asked 
him if he enjoyed riding. That »rougnt’ 
forth the fact that the boy had been sav- 
ing the ‘bus fare, as his mother was } 
and his father out of work. 

Mr. Irving immediately ordered that the 
child’s salary be raised. Through the Sum- 
mer, although the company was not play- 
ing, the child received his salary just the 
same, at the personal order of his great 
patron. 


answered the 


*,* 

The most. whimsical of all Mr. Irving's 
affairs with children occurred while he was - 
doing a one-act play, ‘‘ Cramond Brig,” ia 
which there is a supper scene in the cot- 
tage, where the King is in hiding. A steam- 
ing shecp's head and an oat cake are 
brought in, and the cotter’s boy is supposed 
to do boyish justice to the feast. The lit- 
tle fellow, who was playing the part, didn’t 
look as though he had eaten more than 
the allowance. Of course, the sheep's 
head, being prepared for stage purposes, 
was indifferently cooked, the main point 
being that it should send up a cloud of 
steam and look piping hot. One night Mr. 
Irving. observed that the boy entered into 
the spirit of the scene with great realism. 

“Like it, me boy,’ he inquired, as he 
smiled with amusement at the lad's energy. 

* Ah, thought so. All boys are 
always hungry.” 

No sooner was the boy out of hearing 
than he gave orders that the sheep's head 
and oak cake were to be carefully cooked! 
and seasoned in the future, and he instruct- 
ed the players that the supper scene was 
not to be hurried, but that its length was te 
be governed by the boy’s appetite. And the 
way that boy did enjoy it. But Mr. Irving 
seemed to get quite as much fun out of it 
as the lad. 


yes. I 


*,* 
John,” Mr. Irving's personal 
servant, used to go on a spree about once 
a year and he chose a night when “ The 
Lyons Mail"’ was on the bills for his regu- 
lar dissipation. This was unfortunate, as 
Mr. Irving had to make a quick change in 
that play. About 9 o'clock, just as the 
change was in order, poor maudlin John 
stole in and stood in the wings with comb, 
brush, and other toilet articles hugged te 
his breast. His figure was immensely ludi- 
crous, and as Mr. Irving made his exit he 
quickly grasped the situation. Mildly, 
very mildly he said to the runaway: 
“John, you're tired. Go home.” 


“Ola 


Mr. Irving twice refused his title, and 
finally agreed to being knighted only after 
he had been convinced that it would re- 
dound to the advantage of the profession 
at large. He is surrounded by an aris- 
tocracy of brains, and has done more for 
the stage in a social way than any man 
who ever lived. He will not be patronized, 
and has done so much to make himself re- 
spected that he has achieved wonders for 
the dignity of the actor's calling. 

His large dinners on the stage of the 
Lyceum and his small luncheons at the 
EFeefsteak Club have passed into history. 
Ofter he does not retire until 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the morning, and is up again for re- 
hearsal at 10. His social engagements are 
bewildering. To attend to all the labor 
which he so easily discharges requires an 
executive genius equal to his artistic en- 
dowments. 

*,* 

unable to understand 
Irving's great earning 
in comparitively poor 
circumstances and without a substantial 
fortune at his command. The incidents 
already mentioned are but a few of those 
which, as a result of the promptings of 
his big heart, have caused thousands of 
peunds to pass from his pocket. 

He lives simply in rented rooms, not in- 
dulging in the luxuries of a house, horse, 
and carriage, and all that would go with 
an establishment of his own. His only ex- 
travagencies have been in his persona) 
charities, in his books, and in the ex- 
penditures of a purely professional kind, 
calculated to contribute to the perfection 
of his art, and to the honor of his pro- 
fession. But the bigness of his heart is 
largely responsible for the fact that ay 
Irving is not a rich man, 


Some persons are 
why a man of Mr. 
capacity should be 
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| Occupations 


Chat Kilt.. 


Yr has long been recognized by life in- 
surance companies that there are cer- 
tain occupations which are almost abr 

solutely certain to bring life to a prema- 
ture end. So important is the settlement 
of the question of the effects of various 
eccupations upon the duration of life re- 
garded by insurance concerns that, at the 
present time, the actuaries of America are 
engaged in an effort of magnitudinous pro- 
portions to collect exact statistics on the 
subject. 


Constant revision of life insurance esti- 
mates is rendered necessary by the vary- 
ing effects of improvements in modern in- 
dustries. In England, revision of mortality 
tables has been in active progress for 
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nearly ten years, and the final results will j 


soon be announced. In this country, since 
the effects of occupation have not been so 
definitely established, insurance companies 
are attempting to solve the problem by 
placing hazardous risks in a class by them- 
selves. Policemen, for example, will be 
charged the same rate for their insurance 
as men engaged in less risky occupations, 
but the dividends which will be cleared on 
this class will be much less, and the final 
cost of the insurance will be greatly in- 
creased. By observing results of this kind, 
valuable experience has been accumulated. 

The actuary deals essentially with aver- 
ages. He takes the experience of many 
insurance companies and what ef- 
fect certain causes have upon men of 
every age and occupation. The _ tables 
which estimate the effect of occupation 
upon the duration of life are made up of 
the experience of companies with regard 
to all men regularly engaged in a specific 
occupation. All occupations with which 
the companies have had experience are in- 
cluded. Men with no are 
placed in a class by themselves and an 
exclusive average thus obtained. It 
found that many men out of every 
thousand with a regular occupation die 
every year. The average occupied man is 
then said to die with this average rapidity. 
Specific occupations are then grouped, and 
the average death rate in each of them is 
computed. The experience of American 
companies has not been as completely set 
forth as those of English concerns, so in- 
surance in the United States must be based 
in so far as occupation is concerned, large- 
ly upon the result of English experience, 
which must be slightly different from 
what it is here, though not enough to make 
more than a fractional difference in the 
average percentages. 


sees 


occupations 


is 


so 


A well-known New York actuary said a 
few days ago that the latest compilations 
which have been made show that the cut- 
lery manufacturing trade is one of the 
most dangerous of all occupations. In 
every factory where cutlery is made the 
air is laden with invisible metal dust 
caused by the grinding of the steel, and 
this being carried into the lungs, produces 
asthma, and eventually consumption. The 
grinders bending over their work inhale 
such enormous quantities of the dust that 
they rarely live above the age of forty, 
while a needle polisher who begins to work 
at his trade at seventeen may feel that he 
is unusually fortunate if he is alive at 
thirty-seven. 


All metal trades, in fact, says this act- 
uary, are very hazardous. Phthisis, or 
tubercular affections, and respiratory dis- 
eases are the principal penalties of these 
pursuits. Records show that filemakers 
are dying more rapidly year by year. Files 
are now being manufactured in much 
greater abundance than formerly, and the 
mixture of metals from which they are 
made is more injurious to the human sys- 
tem when inhaled than was formerly the 
case. Filemakers are beginning to suffer 
from chronic lead poisoning, a disease 
with which in former years they were not 
troubled at all. The lowest mortality for 
metal workers is among blacksmiths. 


Experience of recent years shows that 
the mortality among those connected with 
the supply of liquors Is enormous. Brew- 
ers, for example, die about per cent. 
faster than the average man who works 
at a regular calling. Brewers, contrary to 
the general impression, die extensively 
from alcoholism, while gout is an enemy 
which makes itself sorely felt in this occu- 
pation. Brewers are also more than or- 
dinarily subject to diabetes, liver diseases, 
and Bright's disease. The general mortal- 
ity among saloon keepers is just twice as 
high as the average, and saloon keepers 
die from alcoholism just seven times as 
fast as do the average of other men of 
occupations, six and one-half times as fast 
from diseases of the liver, six times as 
fast from gout, and more than double as 
fast from diseases of the urinary system, 
from rheumatic fever, from diabetes, and 
from suicide. 

One of the most terrible diseases is that 
which attacks wool sorters and all 


Death Rate Intluenced Largely 
by Men's Fursuits, but Wortal- 
tty of on-workers Greatest of All 
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some of the moisture touches the wound, 
and anthrax follows inevitably. The 
worker sickens, goes into delirium, and 
after suffering the most terrible agony 
for several days dies. 

Among butchers, the mortality is usually 
very high. Strange to relate, the butcher's 
trade seems to be one which leads him 
particularly to alcoholism. The latest sta- 
tistics, too, show that there were twice as 
many deaths among butchers from alco- 
holism as was the case in the reports of a 
decade ago. The effects of the butcher's 
trade proper seem to be most manifest in 
the diseases of gout, rheumatic fever, dia- 
betes, and cancer. 

Bakers, too, are more than normally sub- 
ject to premature death. In the first place, 
there is great danger from accident in the 
striking of a match or taking a light into 
a room in which flour dust is floating. 
In case fhis is done, there follows an ex- 
plosion which is likely to be very dangerous. 
Then in the flour itself there is a very 
small microbe which eventually has its 
effect upon the teeth, causing them to 
break away at the rpots. This little mi- 
crobe also attacks the drums of the ears 
and causes deafness, to say nothing of 
fanning the spark of consumption. Bakers, 
unlike butchers, do not die much from alco- 
holism, but they are peculiarly subject to 
diseases of the liver, rheumatic fever, dia- 
betes, and urinary troubles. 


All the building trades are very danger- 
The plumber, the painter, and the 
glazier, according to the actuary inter- 
viewed on this subject, show a very high 
mortality. With the development of these 
trades of recent years, too, the mortality 
does not seem to decrease. These workers 
suffer very severely from lead poisoning, 
this being the principal cause of their ex- 
death rate. The painter is para- 
lyzed through mixing paints owing to the 
large quantities of arsenic and whtie lead 
which they contain. The occupation of the 
plumber is also subject to an undue mor- 
tality from phthisis, cancer, and rheu- 
matic fever. 


ous. 


cessive 


The glass blower, no matter how strong 
his constitution, cannot long escape the 
certain death of his trade. Life insurance 
companies are now extremely reluctant 
take risks in this occupation at all. 
These workers are assailed by a multitude 
of troubles. In all glass factories millions 
of jagged fragments of glass are constant- 
ly floating in the air. These, being inhaled, 
wound the lungs, causing hemorrhage, and 
premature death. Glass workers are also 
apt to grow dumb through a peculiar com- 
plaint induced by handling the glass, and 
which attacks the jaws and ends in paraly- 
sis. In mirror factories, in addition to the 
dangers already mentioned, there is that 
of mercurial poisoning. This deadens the 
sight, crumbles away the jaws, and ulti- 
mately kills long before death is due. The 
average mortality among those who have 
worked in glass for more than 
years is, according to recent 
tables, more than 60 per cent. Glass work- 
ers, in addition to the dangers of their 
work proper, are apt to be led into alco- 
holic: troubles and nervous diseases. They 
suffer from these twice as much as do 
persons following ordinary occupations. 


to 


twenty 
actuarial 


The occupation of the miner is dangerous 
both from its liability to accident and from 
his inevitable susceptibility to certain 
dread diseases. No other class of men suf- 
fer so heavily from consumption, and the 
life underground is apt to produce blind- 
ness and ague. Paralysis follows if work 
is persisted in after these ailments first 
manifest themselves. Sometimes the loss 
of reason is the next step. In lead, copper, 
and quicksilver mines the results are even 
more disastrous. Mineral poison becomes 
injected into the system, and besides orig- 
inating blindness and paralysis, causes 
the teeth to fall out, while a ‘ copper can- 
ker,”’ as it is called, eats into the flesh in 
precisely the same way as does leprosy. 
Coal miners are the healthiest of all 
miners. They are unusually free from 
phthisis, and they suffer inappreciably 
from alcoholism. In recent years, too, the 
Mability among coal miners to accident has 
decreased very considerably. 


The actuary said that one of the most 
curious problems life insurance companies 
had been called upon to consider in recent 
years was the matter of insuring the lives 
of divers. Divers do not live long, and 
those who dive to great depths are of ex- 
tremely short lives. The diver generally 
dies from accident. The first warning the 
deep-sea diver has of the effect that the 
high pressure he has undergone is about 
to end his life is copious bleeding of the 
nose, accompanied by occasional fits of 
giddiness. From this, in case he escapes 
alive, two results may accrue: either total 
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{ among ordinary laborers exceeds. that 
among the average of 
per cent. 

The layman might suppose that sailors, 
living they do in air where there 
always so much ozone, would be of an un- 
usually healthy class. As a matter of fact, 
however, are subject scurvy, a 
most disease, which 
brings victims to an early grave or 
leaves them weak and helpless during 
all the rest of their lives. Moreover, the 
lack of shade during the hot weather at 
sea and the brilliance of the sun upon the 
water impair the eyesight, and in later 
years the sailor may, without the slightest 
warning, go suddenly blind. 


Chemists and druggists seem to be pe- 
ecullarly addicted to suicide. From rheu- 
matism those engaged in these occupations 
die twice fast the average, while 
they are four and one-half times as sus- 
ceptible to gout. Among tobacco dealers 
the mortality from diabetes double 
high as is the case among the average of 
men. Dairymen are peculiarly subject to 
gout, while large number of them com- 
mit suicide. Among grocers 
of fruit stands, diabetes seems to be 
very prevalent of death. Drapers 
die faster than the average from phthisis, 
influenza, and rheumatic fever. The jeweler 
is liable to suffer from the most violent of 
all solid poisons, diamond dust. Cata- 
racts and loss of sight are common ail- 
ments among those who set jewels. 

The worker in match factories suffers 
from aé_ peculiar complaint known 
*“phossy jaw."’ This was at one time the 
most deadly of all trade maladies, but 
matchmakers studied the problem and they 
now use a newly invented kind of phos- 
phorus which reduces the number of fatal 
cases to a minimum. Nevertheless, a large 
number of workers in these factories suc- 
cumb to this trouble every year, and insur- 
ance companies are extremely loath to in- 
sure the life of any man in a match fac- 
tory. The of jaw” 


as 


sailors 
malignant 
its 


to 


as as 


is as 


a 


cause 


symptoms ** phossy 


are a crumbling away of the jawbone, this | 


ending 
death. 


ultimately in total paralysis and 


Dyers, bleachers, and all who labor in 
factories where chemicals are largely used 
seldom reach their fortieth year. The 
chlorine, used so extensively by dyers and 
chemists in general, attacks the lungs und 
burns them away gradually but 
Those oecupied in making chlorine 
are well aware that if they continue 
that employment they cannot expect 
live more than ten years. Hatters, shoe- 
makers, and tailors show very high mor- 
tality from phthisis. 
Physicians die just 
their patients, upon an average. Only 
three of death in this occupation 
show a lower proportion than is the 
in the average occupation: phthisis, dis- 
eases of the respiratory system, and acci- 
dent. On the other hand, mortality from 
diseases of the liver, of the circulatory and 
urinary systems, as well as from suicide, 
appear to be greatly in excess. 


gas 
in 


a little faster than 
causes 


case 


times as heavily as do the average men of 
occupations, Among doctors and members 
of the legal and clerical professions dis- 
eases of the heart are the most frequent 
of all causes of death. 

Lawyers 
influenza, 
eases of 
diabetes. 
in this occupation. 


are most 
cancer, 
the liver, 


generally 
nervous 
Bright's 


subject 
diseases, 


to 
dis- 
disease, and 
The profession suffers 
less severely than the average of occupied 


males from phthisis, heart disease, lung 


disease, and their mortality from accident | 


is much below the average. 


Among commercial travelers the mortal- 
ity is very high. This is due to the nature 
of their employment and the large propor- 
tion of time they must spend in the open 
air in all kinds of weather. Not so many 
of them die from accident as might be 
supposed. Diseases of the liver, alcoholism, 
diabetes, cancer, and Bright's disease are 
particularly prevalent as the causes of 
death in this occupation, which, however, 
suffers less than the average male popu- 
lation from phthisis and diseases of the 
respiratory organs. The railway employe 
does not die nearly so rapidly as might be 


supposed, his mortality being below that 
of the sailor and the miner. 


The profession in which there is the low- 
est mortality is the clergy. 
say that many people consider that there 
is a Providential provision in this. 


ures which are, respectively, only 36 and 
31 per cent. of the average of all classes, 
On the other hand, the elergy experience 
more than double the average mortality 
from diabetes and one and a half times 
the average from rheumatic fever. They 
suffer slightly more than the average from 
influenza, and also from diseases of the 
digestive organs other than the liver. 
Among local diseases, affections of the 
circulatory system are collectively the 


most frequent cause of death among the 
members of this calling. 


Among the causes of death of oceupied 
men in general, phthisis and diseases of 
the respiratory organs most generally 
cause death. Alcoholism, gout, cancer, and 
suicide are more common in city life, while 
in rural and industrial districts diseases of 
the nervous and respiratory systems are 
more than ordinartly frequent. Phthisis 
and alcoholism are far below the averuge 
among agricultural workers. Records cf 
recent years show that cancer ts increas- 
ing slightly, while phthisis and all other 

What is perhaps the most peculiar of all 
mortality facts is that insurance compa- 


men by about 25 | 


is | 


either | 


nies had rather take a risk on a man with 
an occupation than upon a “ gentleman of 
The latest compilation of expe- 
rience in both the United States and Enge- 
land is to the effect that the mortality of 
| unoccupied men exceeds that of the aver- 


age of occupied men by 132 per cent. 


! leisure.” 


Testing Color Scenes at Annapolis. 
66 WOULD just give one piece of advive 
to any young fellow who is trying 
to go :o the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis,”’ said a man who has been there, 
“and that is to make sure that his color 
sense is perfect. Some old maid aunt may 


' 
tell you that you are all right because you 


can tell the colors in a crazy quilt that she 
is making, but don't be satisfied with that. 
Go to an oculist, or some other person qual- 
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| green, 
surely. | 


to | 





From gout | 
and diabetes, physicians suffer about three | 


Diabetes is the principal disease | 


‘ primary colors by 





Insurance men | 


The | 
mortality in this class from phthisis and | 
respiratory diseases is represented by fig- | 


ificd to make an examination, and if you 


| are not absolutely perfect in distinguishing 


colors, you had better not start in the di- 
of Annapolis, 

“For, with its close relation to signaling 
lights, a defective 
thing that they 
down there. They 

near-sighted 
bad, for he 


color 
will 


sense is tne 
‘stand for’ 
will sometimes take a 
if his case is not too 
fixed up with glasses, 
no known way of helping a 
who is color blind. 


one not 

man, 
can be 
is 


“And there ure a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people who are deficient in this re- 
spect—not totally color blind, but partially 
so—that is, to distinguish between 
eertain colors, and yet with a perfect eye 
for others. It is perfectly safe to say that 


unable 


of New York every day, men and women 
of mature years, who partially 
blind, and yet not know it, simply be- 
cause they have never been subjected to a 
test that is in any way conclusive. They 
may look at a multi-colored poster and say, 
“That part is red’ and ‘this here 
blue,’ and on, but that doesn’t prove 
that their is perfect by any 
means. 

* How test made? Well, 
tell you how it is done at Annapolis. 

“On table there tumbled-up and 


are coor 


do 


Is 


so 


color sense 


is a_ color 


ri 


a is a 


| confused mass of worsteds, probably waste 


from a worsted mill—odds and ends of every 
At side 
full skeins of yarn, one 

principal colors—red, blue, 
and so on. The examining 
doctor picks up one of the latter, we'll say, 
for instance, the red one, and asks, *‘ What 
color is that?’ Red.’ 


“Then he points to the big pile and tells 


conceivable color and shade. one 
are several 
for each of the 


vellow, 


You say 


} you to pick out such pieces as appear to you 


to be of the same color as the large skein. 
You go ahead and select the reds 
rious shades. 


of va- 


“* All right,’ interrupts the doctor. ‘ Now, 
what this?’ at the same time handing 
you another of the skeins. 

** Green,’ you answer. 

“* Well, pick some out of the pile like it.’ 

“You place at one side several of the 


is 


| small pieces which look green to you and 


the 
says: 


doctor, pointing at your 

‘Now, do all these 
to be of the same color?’ 
the affirmative, and your 
is to get envelope containing a small 
slip of paper, with instructions to report 
at the commandant's office. There the 
envelope is opened, and you are told that 
you have been rejected, because you are 
partially color blind, and that you do not 
distinguish readily between green and 
brown. 

“The matter of nomenclature is of no 
importance whatever in such an examina- 
tion. I mean by this that the doctors do 
not expect a know the name of 
the various of a color. In (act, 
thev would not care if you knew one of the 
a wholly wrong name. 
When the red skein is given to you, you 
may call it blue if you want to. It would 
be a comparatively easy thing for you te 
change your name for the color—just as 
easy as it would be for you to stop calling 
a man Green, after you learned that his 
right name is Brown. So long as you 
pick out only reds, when the test skein 
of that color is before you, you are all! 
right, but the minute you take up a bit 


selections, 
seem to you 
You answer in 
next experience 
an 


man to 


shades 


| of green or any other color you are lost, 


for it shows, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that your sense of color is imperfect. 
“In the imaginary case to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago I made it appear 
that your difficulty came with the selec- 
tion of greens. That, of course, was only 
for illustration. People are color blind in 
all sorts of degrees, and in all sorts of 
combinations; that is, some men who would 
never fail to recognize a red might mix 
up blues and greens, or greens and browns. 
“Tt is usually the hardest job in the 


' world to convince a man that he is color 


blind; in fact, there is no way to convince 
him, unless he is willing to take other 
people’s word for it. It's just as impos- 
sible to give a person with a defective color 
sense any adequate conception of colors as 
it is to describe the beauties of a landscape 
to a man who has been blind from h‘rth. 
There is a physical defect in the cye or 
brain of those afflicted with color biinaliness 
which cannot be remedied in any way.” 


The Youngest Vice President. 

The youngest Vice Presidént was John C. 
Breckinridge, who was elected In 1856. He 
was born near Lexington, Ky., Jan. 21, 
1821, and was thirty-six years old when he 
presided over the United States Senate. 

He was the candidate of the Southern 
Democrats for President in 1800, having 
been nominated. by a divided party. Had 
he been the nominee of a united Democracy 
he would have been President at forty,“thig 
preventing Mr. Roosevelt from enjoying the | 
distinction of -being the youngest President. — 
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Strange, reserved, unsecial bird, 
Putting, peering 'mid the leaves, 
Thy lonely call a twofold word 
Repeated like a soul that grieves,— 
“ Keou-kou,”” * Kou-kou "a 
plain 
Now loud and full, now far and faint. 


solemn 


A joyless wingéd anchorite, 
‘Or hapless exile in the land, 
Oft intoning in the night 
A rune I fain would understand,— 
** Kou-kou,” ‘ Kou-kou,”’ a boding cry, 
When night enfolds the earth and sky. 


With eye and motions of the dove, 
And throat that swells and heaves, 
Thy life seems quite untouched by love, 
Or by the spell that passion weaves, 
“ Kou-kou,” “ Kou-kou,” a doleful note, 


From out a smooth and dovelike throat, 


Thy nest a little seaffolding 
Of leosely woven boughs, 
Compared with nests of birds that sing, 
A hut beside a house. 
“ Kou-kou,” “* Kou-kou,”’ 
sound, 
When blithe and festive calls abound. 


unsocial 


Art prophet of the coming rain,— 
The raincrow-wise in weather lore? 

Or dost thou try to say in vain 
The words of thine of days of yore? 
** Kon-kou,”" “* Kou-kou,”" a weird 

When happy skies are over all. 


eall, 


“ Kou-cou,”’ “ Kou-cou,” repeated oft, 
Like one who half recalls the chimes 
Of “Cuckoo,” “Cuckoo,” in wood and 


croft, 
Across the seas in Werdsworth’'s times. 
“ Kou-kou,” ‘‘ Kou-kou,”’ a _ cheerless 
strain 
That to country folk forebodeth rain. 


Thy voice hath lost its blithesome tone, 
Thy ways have changed from gay 
grave; 
Do nesting cares make thee to moan 
Since finchie now is not thy slave? 
** Kou-kou,”’ “ Kou-kou,"”" in voice 
lorn, 
As if thy breast were on a thorn. 


to 
for- 


But thou hast gained in love, I ween, 
And gained in hue a burnished brown; 
In thicket dense thy nest is seen, 
And love of young is now thy crown. 

** Kou-cou,"’ *‘ Kou-cou,"’ a call of love, 
Though doleful as a mourning dove. 
-—JOHN BURROUGHS in Country Life in 

America, 


How She Helped Herself. 


From The Academy, 

The woman sat with her back to the wail 
in the little French restaurant near Pic- 
cadilly, and the man faced her on the op- 
posite side of the tabie. They were French; 
they were obviously man and wife; and 
they had the appearance of being modest- 
ly prosperous. Yet there must have been 
some need of small economies, for, with 
the meal that was just ended, they had 
divided hetween them a half bottle of ordi- 
naire at sixpence. The woman's glass w1is 
empty, the man’c half full; and so they sat, 
not ready to go yet, having no apparent 
reason for staying. They did not talk; 
they seemed to be considerably bored. The 
waiting at the little restaurant is as bad 
as the food is good; two men cannot do the 
work of five, however willing they may be. 
I was patiently expecting the arrival of 
my fish, and, for lack.of a better occupa- 
tion, I watched these two who interested 
one another so little. Chained to the leg 
of the table on the right of the man was a 
singularly naked black-and-tan toy terrier. 
It had been quiet to begin with, but at 
Jast it beeame querulous and attracted my 
attention. Looking at the woman again, [ 
observed a curious change in her expres- 
sion; it appeared that she had somehow 
recovered her interest in life. She said 
something to the man, who promptly bent 
down and patted the dog, as if to quiet it. 
She instantly took his glass, emptied the 
contents into her own, and drank the wine 
ata gulp. When the man looked up again 
she was leaning back against the wall, 
listless, absent-minded, utterly bored. 


The Japanese and Their Shirt Collars. 


From Chambers's Journal. 

The increase of stature among the Jap- 
anese is very perceptible; and the substi- 
tution of tepid and even cold water for 
the hot baths among many of the people is 
responsible for un increasing floridity of 
the complexion. Before the advent of mili- 
tary discipline on European models the 
Japanese were notable as the smallest- 
necked race in the world, a firm of London 
collarmakers with a large trade to Japan 
asserting that thirteen inches was the nor- 
mal circumference of a full-grown Japu- 
nese’s throat. In a littl over twenty 
years, owing to more athletic development, 
the average has risen an inch and a half! 
To athletic development should also be 
added greater avoirdupois, inasmuch as a 
more generous diet and abstention from 
parboiling is bringing its reward in an ac- 
cumulation of muscle and tissue. 


Nobility—Gentleman. 
From Notes and Queries. 

Frenchmen may well be puzzled at the 
vague ideas and confused terminology of 
English people with regard to their .10- 
blesse. This confusion is one of the re- 
sults of the isolation imposed upon Eng- 
lishmen in the sixteenth century. In che 
main, however, the question is rather one 
of terms than of things. On the Continent 
*“*noblesse "’ means the condition of gen 
tility by royal grant or by descent. 
England “ nobility "’ means the peers and 
their immediate descendants. The stilted 
English phrase “ gentlefolk"’ is, perhaps, 
the nearest equivalent to the foreign term. 
The vague and almost sentimental signifi- 
cance of the word “ gentleman,” as now 
used, retains but little of the  originzsi 
meaning, though ‘“ gentithomme,”’ “ gen- 


tiluomo,”’ still imply what all three first ; 


meant, namely, a man entitled to armorial 
bearings. When all has been said, this re- 


in } 





mains the actial test of “gentilitas,” 
whether in England er any other country 
of Christendom. Poetry apart, if you are 
legally. entitled to coat armor, you are 
a “gentleman "—or, as they say on the 
Continent, a “noble.” In this primary 
sens? of “ gentilezse,"’ the country squire’s 
youngest grandson is the equal of the pre 
mier Duke. In England, just as abroud, 
titles are a mere matter of precedence 
inter pares. The term ‘“ nobleman" was 
restricted to the peerage in this country at 
the time when, if a gentieman could not 
stifle his conscience sufficiently to share 
in the plunder of churches, abbeys, aud 
hospitals, and say ‘*‘ Amen” every time the 
King said “ For ever and ever,” he might 
as well never have been be at all. 


The Empress Frederick. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 
In Germany they never understood her, 


never knew. her; and she remained timid 
and cautious-looking to the end. Almost 
her last public appearance southwest of 
the Elbe was at the unveiling of her dead 
husband's statue upon the battlefield of 
Worth, in the Autumn of 1895. She ar- 
rived at Strasburg the day before the cere- 
mony. The precautions taken to guard 
royal personages in Germany appear much 
less elaborate than over here, It may be 


that the crowd of people who flocked round 
the very beautiful Strasburg station that 
September afternoon were most of them 
members of the secret police. That fact, ar 
the present writer will vouch for, made it 
no more easy for the Dowager Emprers 
to reach her carriage. The crowd was not 
unmannerly; it was merely there, and con- 
sequently obstructive. At last her gen- 
tlemen had to carve a lane; and the coach- 
man had to start the horses very slowly 
so that horses and carriage and the shrink- 


ing, unhappy Empress might get throug! 
the erowd of onlookers without damage. 


If her appearance then can be taken as ; 


eny criterion, the publicity must have been 
painful to her. It was the same next day 
at the grand unveiling ceremony, when 
she had the support of her son, and her 
daughter-in-law, the reigning Empress, 
very serene and smiling beside her. The 
departure of these two royal ladies after 
the ceremony was over occasioned a gra- 
cious little incident, which at least one on- 
looker will always remember. According 
to etiquette, the Empress Victoria Augusta 
entered the carriage first; but she re- 
mained standing until her mother-in-law 
had also entered and was seated; and even 
then she did not sit down herself until 
she had arranged a shawl round the Dow- 
ager Empress’s shoulders. Then for a 
little time the curious, noticeable shrinking 
disappeared, only to return when any at- 
tention was directed toward her, as, for 
justance, when, in the course of a speech, 
the Emperor spoke in clangorous accents 
of ‘“‘ Meine Hohe Frau Mutter.’ True, her 
last fatal illness was upon her, accounting 
for the appearance of pain that enveloped 
her in her drives abroad round Cronberg 
and Homburg during the Summers of 1807 
and 1898. But that habitual suggestion of 
timidity, of keeping her words and emo- 
tions locked up from the outside world, 
came to her very early in her married life. 


The Time for Planting Bulbs. 


From The New | Lippincott. 

There is no definite rule to be laid down 
as to the length of time in which bulbs 
shonid be left in cold storage. As a gen- 
eral thing, top growth will not begin until 
root growth is compietéd. This nearly al- 
ways takes from six weeks to two months. 


It ts therefore generally safe to begin bring- | 


bulbs to the living 
room in December. Those desired for later 
flowering can be leit in cold storage, 
where they will remain dormant as to tap 
gcrowth. By bringing bulbs to light and 
warmth at intervals of a week or ten days 
we secure a succession of bloom which 
makes it possible for us to brighten our 
windows with their beautiful flowers dur- 
ing the greater part of Winter. 


ing October-planted 


Voices and Nationalities. 
From The Musical Record and Review. 

Is the Neapolitan musical? I think not; 
the repetition of two tunes without seck- 
ing a charge proves something, and the 
rancorous character of the Neapolitan voice 
proves more. It is a subject for the scien- 
tist, this matter of type of voice. Is it 
food, climate, or mode of use that affects 
it? «=For example, Russia is the natural 
home of the basso profundo; Spain is the 
country of tenors, and has been from the 
time of imperial Rome, when the Gadita- 
nian (Cadiz) singers brought high prices 
in the slave market; France produces 
mezzo sopranos in profusion; England, con- 
traltos; America, sopranos; Naples, pure 
screamers—and ro one as yet knows why. 


The Paris Bourse. 
From The Forum. 


Except, perhaps, around the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, there is no army of monetary 
ratés as large as that which prowls around 
the Paris Bourse. Few spectacles are 
more affecting than that of such men— 
once, doubtless, prosperous in legitimate 
pursuits, with a healthful view of the 
world and possessing in full that inestima- 
ble gift of life, le bonheur d'étre—so shat- 
tered in character and degraded in morals; 
always mental and often physical wrecks; 
men with broken volition, with lost pur- 
pose, with professions they can no longer 
exercise; with strenuously acquired con:- 
mercial experience which has been hope- 
lessly vitiated by the terrible dissipation 
of thwarted speculation; men whose sole 
idea and possession is a *‘ system” of play- 
ing the market which they themselves can 
never play—like the Vieux Professeur wat 
Monaco who, moyennant une faible rétribu- 
tion, will cast you a beautiful horoscope 
with his mfallible diagrams and apparatus. 
Men—but they are not men. They are 
ghosts—vitiable, miserable apparitions who 





haunt the purlieus of the relentless, inex- | 


orable monster that destroyed them, 
These, with a few old women, are the 
dregs and lees of the Paris Bourse, and 
they are known as the pieds humides—wet 
feet. The old women carry old handbags, 


and in the old handbags are * securities.” 
The insecurities are as cheap and as ie- 
graded as the dealers in them—the en- 
gravings issued by ‘nsolvent. corporations, 
by corrupt companies, by counterfeit con- 
cerns that were never intended to develop 
beyond their charter, and by South Amer- 
iean mining companies that never yielded 
an. ounce. of ore, Yet this worthless mass 
of paper finds a market occasionally. 
Sometimes a bank or cognate financial 
institution falls. Among its assets are 
found the contents of the old handbags. 
Usually these were bought not long before 
the failure. The failure is not explained 
by the contents; the contents are explained 
by the failure. Probing deeper, we dis- 
cover that the officers have speculated, not 
in handbag rubbish, but in the officially 
Nsted securities, and, when bankruptcy 
was inevitable, purchased the refuse to 
“ give themselves a countenance.” 


Finance Romance of Egypt. 
From The North American Review. _ 
An element of romance attaches in 
most countries to the annals of national 
debts in respect of the struggles and vicis- 
situdes to which they relate, but in Egypt, 
a land where finance spells politics, the 
story of the public debt is pre-eminently 
romantic, Recklessly and prodigally con- 


tracted, that debt has for years pressed 
with crushing severity upon the docile 
Egyptian peasantry; but the astonishing 
feature of its history is that, in the end, 
eut of evil came good. The public debt, 
with its associations of grinding taxation 
and of the koorbash, was destined itself 
to become the salvation of the fellaheen. 
Foreign intervention in the interest of the 


creditors brought with it the foreign con- 
trol which has secured the Egyptian peas- 
antry better conditions of life than they 
have enjoyed for centuries, possibly better 
conditions for the mass of the people than 
have ever been known on the Nile. Re- 
form in Egypt grew out of the necessity 
of protecting the labor of the fellaheen and 
of securing them such immunity from ex- 
tortion and maltreatment that the fruit 
of their tdil would suffice to meet the obli- 
gations imposed upon them without their 
knowledge and without their assent. And 
this proposition stands, although it is true 
that foreign intervention has bound the 
burden of debt tightly upon Egypt, where- 
as other countries, it is argued, if placed 
in similar circumstances would have repu- 
diated their obligations and proceeded after 
long years of haggling to some illusory 
compromise with an exhausted creditor. 
This was not possible in Egypt; the cause 
of the foreign creditors was espoused by 
the most powerful Governments of the Old 
World, and the irresistible voice of Europe 
insisted on full measure being paid. 


Ranchmen and Tenderfoot. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

Ranchmen get a good deal of fun out 
of the tenderfect, and nearly always a 
chance to make a little money out of him. 
They sell him a horse, or possibly a ranch. 
If there is a saloon in the neighborhowd, 
and the young gentleman is of a sporting 
turn of mind, net improbably he will lose 
a little money at poker. If he plays with 
them he will almost certainly lose, he may 
make up his mind to that. In any or all 
these ways a little money will be put into 
circulation, his performances as a laborer, 
stock rider, or teamster will for a time 
afford them gratification, and therefore, I 
say, his advent should be welcomed by ‘the 
natives rather than resented. But tne 
english ranchman, the old-timer to whom 
the tenderfoot is accredited when he first 
arrives from the old country, contemplates 
the new-comer’s manoeuvres with = other 
feelings than those of amusement pure and 
simple. He can never tell where he will 
break out next. 1 myself had at one time 
a young fellow staying with me from whom 
it is hardly any exaggeration to say some- 
thing remarkable might be expected every 
day. My ‘few English neighbors used to 
ask with breathless anxiety for the latest 
news of him as soon as they saw me. At 
ull events, he gave us something to talk 
about. This was several years ago, but 
within the last two years I have seen and 
known—but not, thank goodness, been re- 
sponsible for—a still! more extraordinary 
specimen. This youth transcended all ex- 
perience. It was a case of Eclipse first 
and the rest nowhere. His stay in our 
neighborhood did not extend over a year, 
but his reputation will last a generation. 


Parade of the Mail Coaches. 
From Good Words. 

The great day of the year for the mails 
was the King’s birthday, when all the 
coaches were paraded in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields and drove through the chief streets 
of the West End, before the more serious 
business of the evening commenced. 
the occasion all coaches were made splen- 
did with fresh paint and varnish, and the 
horses had new sets of harness, while the 
coaehmen and guards donned: their new 
liveries of searlet and gold and ‘ 
mighty nosegays. Special teams of horses 
were used on this great occasion—many 
gentlemen, lovers of the road, lending their 
own teams to join in the procession—all 
gayly decked out with flowers and rib- 
bons. Sherman's mails were drawn by 
black horses, which on this day wore hand- 
some harness of red morocco. In the front 
of the procession rode the Inspectors of 
Mails; then came the Bristol mail, as the 
oldest on the road, the rear being brought 
up by the mail carts. Numbers of gentle- 
men interested in coaching rede with them 
en horseback. 

The Street Market, Cologne. 
From The Catholic World. 

This street market is a peculiarly demo- 
cratic institution, and one rapidly becomes 
friendly with the saleswomen, or even a 
chance passer-by, entrapped unawares and 
becomes a purchaser like one’s self. 
and sturdiness are the disunguishing char- 
acteristics of these Rhineland peasants. 
They know weil how to drive a bargain, but 
they are honest to a pfennig, and goud- 
humore’d to a fault. Very 
their babble about the flocks and the crops, 


For | 


wore ; 
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interesting is | 


very quaint they look clad in their national 
costumes, and most delicious are the 
mountain strawberries, fresh cheese, and 
thick cream which these clever housewives 
bring In from the country, especially ‘o 
tempt hotel-weary travelers. One eats the 
little luncheon, with leekerly- sweet cakes— 
in the shade of the green trees which line 
the Kéln Markt, gazing on the tiled houses 
which girt it about, and eatching a glimpse 
of the cathedral’s slender spire, pointing 
ever aloft, rising above all, “ patiently re- 
mote,” and in its superb proportion of 
matchless architecture making one, es 
Lowell says, “ own himself a happy Goth.” 


tapid Transit in London. 

From The Engineering Magazine. 
Briefly summarizing, rapid transit in l.on- 
don and its suburbs depends upon a wide- 
spread and radical application of electricity, 
and this is of ‘even more importance than 
the creation of new tunnels. The latter 
should be built according to well-matured 
plans, under a central authority, and form 
a network following main arteries of traf- 
fic and connecting busy centres with other 
centres, and with outlying districts and 
suburban stations. The roads should form 
part of a general system, under a single 
management and responsibility. Classes 
should be abolished, one regular rate of 


fare established, with workmen's fares in 
limited hours, and there should be free cx- 
change except on Hmited routes, or within 
two zones. Locomotive practice should be 
abolished, and trains operated in small 
units which could be combined at will. 
Electric trams should be provided in place 


of many of the ‘bus lines on crowded 
streets, and radiate from every terminus of 


tubular railways and from most of the sub- 
urban stations. Every steam railway 
should equip at least its suburban service 
with electricity on a plan which permits of 
variable train lengths, plural contro}, high 
schedule speeds, and the maximum of ex- 
isting trackage. 


Baby Stars: A Child's Song. 

The souls of little girls who die 
God sets up shining in the sky. 
But what becomes of little boys? 
I ask of nurse, and she replies 
That little boys are born without— 
Just born to scuffle and to shout, 
To play rough games, hit hard, and die 
I'm glad I'm not a little boy. 
I think I'd like to be a star, 
If God would set me not too far 
Away from Daddy—so that I 
Might send him kisses from the sky, 
And shine upon his bed at night 
With such a lovely little light; 
And if he felt too lonely there, 
I'd unwind all my golden hair, 
And make a little shining stair, 
For him to climb and sit - by me— 
Oh Dads, how lovely that would be! 
And perhaps, if I asked God for you 
He'd change you to a star, dear, too. 
-~-RICHARD LE GALLIENNE in Harper's 

Magazine. 


The Smart Mother Plover. 
From St. Nicholas. 

One day some men came to the part of the 
beach where the plover family lived. The 
little ones were much frightened, so they 
sat very close to the sand, and the men did 
not see them. Father and Mother Plover 
were quite uneasy, however. They flew 
near the men and cried, and tried to get the 
intruders to follow them away. The mother 
bird even pretended to be lame. When the 
men saw this, one of them said: ‘ Look at 
that bird; she has a nest of young ones 
near here, or she would not act so.. I have 
seen partridges on the mainland act in .he 
same manner when I was near their 
young.”’ 

Then they began to search among the 
shells. This alarmed the parents so much 
that they determined to try their last and 
best trick. The little mother ran up close 
to the men, fell on her side, and fluttered 
and cried as if she were dying. The father 
bird and two other plovers, who had a nest 
further up the shore, ran to -her and rubbed 
her with their bills as if they were very 
anxious and so sorry about her sickness. 

‘Look there,” said the man who had 
spoken before, “that bird really must be 
hurt. I have seen many kinds of birds 
pretend to be injured, but have never seen 
two play different parts in the same trick.” 
So they started to catch her. 

But Mrs. Plover seemed to get better, and 
ran on for fifteen or twenty yards, and 
then appeared to fall ill again. The other 
plovers gathered about as before, and put 
their bills under her as if to raise and help 
the sick one. The men went hurrying on; 
but the lady bird again recovered enough to 
run for a little distance. The young plovers 
saw the group pass off among the dunes, 
the four birds in front and the men follow- 
ing after. Twenty minutes later the shrewd 
old birds were back with their children, and 
the men. entirely outwitted, were far down 
the beach toward their boat. 

Pretense of injury or lameness is a com- 
mon habit with many species of birds to 
attract a supposed enemy from the vicinity 
of their nests. 

The Brahmans. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

Let us consider for a moment the white 
Brahman. As we know the Brahmans to- 
day they are a race of immense intellectual 
energy, but of no large creative force; net 
productive of great poetry, great dramas, 
great pictures, great policies, great u»- 
dertakings. Yet their mental force is high 
and indubitable. We shall therefore find 
them as the intellectual exponents of the 
three other Indian races—as they are to- 
day the intellectual instruments of the 
race which governs India. 

When we first meet the Brahmans, ihey 
have a definite form of faith and ritual. 
But what it shares with the faith of the 
yellow races is much more important than 
are the points of difference. Like the yel- 
low races, whether in Korea, in China, or 
in the Vindhyas and Eastern Ghats, the 
white Brahmans built up their life on a 
foundation of the invisible; they perceived 
the other world behind this, not in a gen- 
eral and indefinite sense, but specifically, 
as the abode of their dead fathers and 
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erand{athers; and “the way of the Fa- 
thers "' is the accepted description for their 
belief during a whole period of India's life. 
They lay the greatest emphasis on the ape- 
cial temperament which gives access to that 
hidden world, and the whole tenor of their 
life is directed toward heightening this 
temperament. They feel about them every- 
where this hidden world, with its viewless 
dwellers, and they consider all earthly pos- 
sessions as valuable only in so far as they 
make for communion with that other world; 
s0 much so that in the civil law which 
grew from this belief, and which governs 
India to-day, the right to inherit and the 
duty of sacrificing for the dead are one and 
the same thing. For us, this dwelling ever 
on the threshold of the other world is 
hardly intelligible; but the fault lies with 
us, not with their belief. We lack imagi- 
nation, we lack insight; we lack that vision, 
thot inner fervor, which lifts the veil. But 
what is hidden from us was revealed to 
them. 

Nothing greater exists, or can exist, 
this our life, than the sense of our immor- 


tality, our triumph over death, our rising ! “ 
. | }oned formality and precision of style than 


from the tomb. And this great and vital 
truth was the heart of the most ancient 
Brahmanism—using the word in its 
sense, as the special belief of the 
Brahmans. 


white 


The English Hop Harvest. 
From The Saturday Review. 

This very season we happen to see that 
a firm of Oregon hop brokers reports that 
that single State hopes to harvest from 
90,000 to 100,000 bales. English hops have 
the solitary advantage that the best brew- 
ers consider them superior in delicacy, 
though they are said to be inferior in pre- 
servative value. Before heavy import 
duties were removed things were very dif- 
ferent Hop growing then was specula- 
tive, as now, but there were fabulous prizes 
and far fewer blanks. Neither thought, nor 
science, nor skill can reckon with 
prices of nature or the infinite variations 
ef soll and shelter. One district, or even 
one particular garden, may do admirably 
well, while all around are dismal failures. 
In the old days the fortunate gatherer of 
a good crop in a bad season could almost 
fix his own prices Now the prices can 
never rise above a moderate level. For- 
merly, the most primitive practices were 
still in force; the gardens were generaily 
left to the mercies of Providence, and no 
special precautions were taken against the 
gales, the blight, the lice, and the red 
spider. Now screers of canvas or netting 
are set up against the winds from the 
prevalent quarter, and at Odiham and else- 
where hedges of grent strength and height 
are carefully cultivated; the tendrils are 
trained on string from pole to pole, in the 
fashion of the giant hops of Wiirtemberg 
or Baden; and the vines, when they show 
svmptoms of Cisease, are carefully washed 
with chemicals and hand pumps. oven 
marures of various kinds and qualities are 
scientifically applied, as to force or 
check the zrowth, according to the prom- 
ise of the weather. Consequently the igno- 
rant poor man goes to the wall, and even 
the wealthy grower, when he records a 
brilliant suecess, finds a deal of the gilt 
gone trom his gingerbread. And, if Brit. 
ish hops are to hold their own against 
cheaper foreign imports, both care and ex- 
penditure must go on increasing. It is 
only the leading brewers who will pay for 
a first-class native article, and the brewers 
with a great reputation ere fastidious. 
What they want is a_ well-ripened hop, 
skillfully dried and carefuliy managed, so 
as to leave the cone unbroken, that the 
resin and other aromatic qualities may be 
preserved. 


£fo 


Christian Art. 


Chas. de Kay in The Catholic World Magazine. 


Art should be made an important thing 
in the early vears of those who intend to 
become priest or pastor. Seminaries should 
make the fine arts a feature of their lect- 
ure courses, and their pupils should be en- 
couraged to add this refining and broaden- 
ing influence to their lives. It is scarcely 
realized how many are the adults, not to 
speak of children, who find the story on 
the walls or in the windows which they 
will never learn from a book or sermon. 
Priest and pastor should not feel therm- 
selves above joining the artists in their so- 
cleties and clubs, but should aid them in 
their efforts to make the world more beau- 
tiful and worth inhabiting. Their respon- 
sibilities are increasing as wealth increases 
and congregations make ready to build 
new churches. When the plan is conceived 
the clergyman should have the education to 
realize that a satisfactory result can only 
be obtained if the architect and sculptor 
and decorator are of one mind, and shall 
have each his say from the start, and shall 
have each his budget of expense laid down. 
Only in this way can the harmony of the 
building within and without be secured. 
Only by the intelligent co-operation of 
clergy. artists, and capital can we revive 
in our day the triumphs of Christian art, 
not copies of what the world has seen be- 
fore, but art as living as that of any epoch, 
as living as the music, letters, and thought 
of our age. 


Sick of Tigers. 
From The Athenaeum, 

A cynical. old man once found himself in 
the company of a large number of Anglo- 
Jndians, and he proceeded to ask each 
guest if he had shot a tiger. At last one 
gentleman declared he had never even 
seen the royal beast. ‘“ Thank God!" ex- 
claimed the questioner; ‘‘ may I sit next to 
you at dinner? I am so weary of hearing 
about the deaths of tigers." 


Prayers for President McKinley. 

Cardinal James Gibbons in The Independent. 

We have prayed for the President's life. 
But it did not please God to grant our peti- 
tion. Let no one infer from this that our 
prayers were in vain. No fervent prayer 
ascenting to the throne of heaven remains 
unanswered. Let no one say what a lady 
remarked to me on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s death. “I have prayed,” 
she said, “for the President's life. My 
family have prayed for him, our congrega- 
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; the creations of the poet. 


individual. He has infused into the hearts 
of the American people a greater reverence 
for the head of the Nation and a greater 
abhorrence of assassination. He has in- 
tensified and energized our love of country 
and our devotion to our political institu- 
tions. What a beautiful spectacle to be- 
hold prayers ascending from tens of thou- 
sands of temples throughout the land to 
the Throne of Mercy! Is not this universal 
uplifting of minds and hearts to God a 
sublime profession of our faith and trust in 
Him? Is not this National appeal to heaven 
4 most eloquent recognition of God's super- 
intending Providence over us? And such 
earnest and united prayers will not fail to 
draw down upon us the blessings of the Al- 
mighty. 


The Hamlet of Edwin Booth. 
From The Atlantic Monthly. 

Through his Hamlet Edwin Booth made, 
upon the whole, his deepest and surest im- 
pression. In his performance of the part 
there was retained to the last, consciously 
and deliberately, more of the old-fash- 
he permitted himself in other impersona- 
artifice. But Mr. Booth elected to repre- 
vent Hamlet in a style far less familiar and 
far more remote from ordinary life than he 
for any other character in his large 
repertory. It wus not that his Hamlet wus 
all in one key; that its moods were not 
many and diverse; that the actor did not 
finely discriminate between the son, the 
Prince, the courtier, the friend, the lover, 
the artist, and the wit. The contrary wis 
true. It was as full of delicate and just 
differences as one could wish. But, through 
its prevailing quality, made constantly 
prominent by the tragedian’s methods, cer- 
tain definite and necessary results were 
reached. Hamlet differs from 
speare’s other tragic heroes both in his 
supernatural experience and in his unique 
spiritual constitution. * * * To Hamlet 
by the conditions of his life and his svul, 
is given the largest opportunity for choice 
and the smallest power of choosing. * * * 
After all, there is a fine fitness in that 
closeness of association between Edwin 
Booth and Hamlet the Dane, which is 


used 


abide as long as the man and his art and | 


his life are remembered. In his largeness 
and sweetness, his rare delicacy and sensi- 
bility, he was nobly human to the core, 
after the pattern of the most human of all 
Like 
choly Prince, he was required to drink the 
bitter water of affliction, and to hold his 
peace when his heart was almost breaking; 
and, in its extraordinary depth and reserve, 
his soul, even as Hamlet's end as Milton's, 
Was like a star and dwelt apart. 


Is the Hackney Going Cut of Favor ? 
From Scribner's. 

There has been of late years a good deal 
of talk against hackneys. But there is a 
place for these horses. 
have not the force and courage of trotters, 
That may be, but for that reason they may 
suit people who wish especially to have 
safe and quiet horses. An Englishman 
has been a great exhibitor of show horses 
in this country, and who began with a nat- 
ural preference for hackneys, told me that 
he now preferred trotters. As showing the 
superiority in courage of trotters, he said 
that, when his totters were lying down in 
the stall he could get them up with a word, 
but that he had to take a whip te get the 
hackneys up. I don't see that that objec- 


tion would be serious to people anxious to | 


have safe horses, which are at the same 
time strong, handsome, and have good ac- 
tion, qualities which hackneys certainly 
have. A breeder of hackneys to whom I 
mentioned this incident said: ‘‘ What non- 
sense that is!’ And he added: ‘ Of course, 
hackneys have not great speed, but they 
can go as fast as carriage horses ought to 
go.’ He made this further claim for hack- 
neys, 
with o mare or gelding of hackney breed- 
ing, while nearly all the  trotting-bred 


prize winners are stags—that is, animals | 


kept as stallions long enough to get the 
crest of a stallion. I believe it is true that 
most trotting-bred prize winners are stags, 
and that hackney mares sometimes win, as 
was the case with this black mare at To- 
ronto, which also took first prize at the 
Syracuse State Fair, 


The Endless Race. 
The waves come rollicking up the beach, 
Each day for the same wild race 
That the first grand sunrise touched with 
old 
When earth swung into space. 


The strong wind strives with the thunder- 
ing surf, 
A victor careless and free, 
Yor he sweeps on while the surging main 
Is balked by the tide’s decree. 
—FRANCES DU BIGNON in The New Lip- 
pincott. 


All Hands Smoking. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

Tobacco is in Tehuantepec a great indus- 
try. One evening some of our party of six- 
teen were kindly given a night's shelter, 
Mexican fashion, at a hacienda or farm- 
house. Hotels—except in the large towns — 
are unknown. It was about 9 P, M. wheo 
we arrived. Sitting on the wide verandah 
to receive us we beheld the entire family. 
On the right of the door was the lady of the 
house in a white cotton gown, smoking a 
cigar; below her were the daughters and 
hand maidens, also smoking. 
side of the door was the ranchero or mas- 
ter himself, with his sons and men serv- 
ants. Every one was employed in rolling 
the tobacco leaf into cigars, and every one 
was smoking, including a little boy not 
quite three years old, who had a full-sized 
cigar in his baby mouth, which he pu(iel 
at most professionally, while in his left 
hand he held a banana from which he took 
bites between the puffs, occasionally stop- 


ping to play with a small puppy dog! * Do.s | 


he often smoke?"’ I asked in amazement. 
** Bi, Senora, he smokes three or four cigars 
a day; all our children have done so at that 
age.” Adaptability of temperament to cli- 
mate! 


Water in the Air. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 
Ii ig seldom realized, save by aeronauts 
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ing more attenuated. The result of the 
most recent investigations carried out 
chiefly by high-flying kites goes to show 
that though at great heights the air may 
be spoken of as dry, this is but a relative 
term. Commonly about one-half of che 
water vapor in the air is left below by the 
time the first mile and a half is climbed; 
but the actua! moisture present varies with 
circumstances. Thus up to a few thousan1 
feet the air is drier during Winter and at 
night and damper during Summer and by 
day than it is near the ground. 

In the light of these facis it 
easy to conceive how in certain conditioas 


of moist weather and on a dark night ihe | 


light of a large town reflected in the 
heaven may be seen even at a long dis- 
tance. Under the clear skies of other lands 
reflection may be seen on the under surface 
of a cloud over great ranges; thus the 
cloudheaps over thunderstorms on 
American prairies may sometimes be seen 
at night on the horizon at a_ distance 
Again, it will 
be easy to grasp the further fact that haze 
in the air is more clearly manifested to the 
observer who, whether in a balloon or on a 


q " | mountain side, has climbed above its lower 
tions, and the effect was sometimes that of j 


moister levels. Here the explanation is 


| simply that from his new point of view the 
while | 


haze is seen against the dark earth, 


from 
th: 


sky above. 
Disinfecting a Ship. 
From Leslie's Monthly. 
When the vessel has tied up to the wharf 
in New Orleans the first step is the removal 


| of the bedding, clothing, and cushions and | 
‘ other cloth fabrics to the quarantine shed. 


Here they are hung on a framework con- 
sisting of a series of racks suspended from 
track and so ar- 
ranged that when the racks are filled the 
whole thing may be run inside one of the 
three great disinfecting cylinders with 
which the station is equipped. 

These cylinders are enormous steel boil- 
ers, 50 feet in length by 8 feet in diameter, 
and fitted inside with continuous coils of 
steam pipe 
asbestos and swathed in felt, and when the 
cylinder caps are on they are airtight. 


When the clothing has been placed inside | 


and the cylinders closed dry heat is forced 
through the pipes at a temperature of 


The 
put 


raised to a temperature of 230 degrees. 
pressure of from six to eight pounds 


upon this steam heat is sufficient to force | 


it through heavy mattresses or bundles of 
clothing. 
After a 
minutes 
opened, 


period which 
to an hour 
the racks are 


varies from 
the . cylinders 
run out, and 


thirty 
ithe 


clothing to dry almost immediately. 
clothing is unharmed by this process, and 
the moist heat is a thorough germicidal 
agent. It is an interesting fact that if a 


rhe 


freshly laundered linen shirt or collar is put | 


into the cylinder it will emerge thoroughly 
moist and apparently in need of another 
starching. The evaporation is so rapid, 


however, that it is immediately restored to | 


its original condition, not even the gloss be- 
ing removed. 


The Girl Who Grew Preiiier. 
From Chambers's Journal 

Mr. Charles Whymper, the well-known en- 
graver and animal painter, told the follow- 
ing anecdote a few years ago: ‘I dined at 
Mr. So-and-So's at Highgate last night, 
and as a mark of honor his eldest daughter 
Was assigned to me to take down to dinner. 
She's a bright girl, and I got along very 
nicely with her and Lady Bletherington on 
the other side, until the ladies were on the 
eve of retiring to the drawing room. I 
was talking about the beautiful scenery 
near the house, the views from the win- 
dows, the fine air, when Miss —~— sudden- 
ly snid, ‘1 think T get prettier every day- 
don't you?’ What could she mean? I did 
not dare to answer, her, so I said, ‘I beg 
your pardon. What did you say?’ ‘I 
said I think I get prettier every day.’ 


| There was no mistaking her words, so I 


answered, 
and 
just 


‘Yes, indeed, you get. prettier: 
no wonder, in such fresh air, and '— 
then she caught her mother's eye, 
and, with the other ladies, she left the 
room. As she went out she looked over 
her shoulder with such a withering scorn 
in her eyes that I knew I had put my 
foot in it somehow. Then it flashed upon 
me that I had misunderstood her; she had 
dropped an “h."” What she had said was 
not a silly compliment to herself; the sen- 
tence really was, ‘I think Highgate pret- 
tier every day.’"' Mr. Whymper's hair is 
quite gray now. 


Great Liberality. 


From The Homiletic Review. 

One day in November, 1900, I was called 
upon to conduct the funeral of an aged 
bachelor, who had three brothers all noted 
for their stinginess. I drove twelve miles to 
the church house, conducted a service, and 
then .drove one mile to the graveyard. 
After burial one of the brothers asked me 
to stop at his home for dinner. On taking 
my leave he asked me what I charged for 
my service. I told him I never made any 
charges, but always left it to the liberality 
of the friends. After saying that “a 
preacher who drives twelve miles to a 
tuneral deserves something good,"’ he went 
and brought two of the largest sweet pota- 
tees I ever saw. Ashe put them in the 
buggy he said. ‘“‘ Now, don't you and your 
wife eat till you make yourselves sick.” 


Rome and the Pope. 


From The Westminster Review. 

Leo XIIL, even when more than a mid- 
dle-aged man, has known Rome as a papi! 
city, and yet we are told that it is wrong 
and childish for him to eling to. the dream 
of the temporal power! We see nothing 
foolish and unnatural in the desires and 
hopes of the French for the recovery of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, lost to France almost 
contemporaneously with the seizure of 
Rome by the Italians, though these prov- 
inces were only added plecemeal to modern 
France in the seventeenth century: but of 
course for the papal party—and it is a par- 
ty—to dare to hope for the recovery of 
Rome, which the Popes have ruled for se 
many centuries, with searcely an interrup- 
tion, and which was theirs but yesterday, is 
in the last degree absurd and even culpa- 
ble! This may be put down, of course, as 


becomes | 


the | 
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degrees, and this is followed by moist heat | 
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party all the more delicately, carefuily, 
and generously? But this is exactly what 
the Italian Government has refused to do 
in the case of the City of Rome. The feel- 
ings of the Pope and the Clerical Party 
with regard to the city which has veen 
theirs for so many hundreds of years nave 
been harrowed without stint, so much so 
that we may fairly conclude it has been 
the special object and desire of the present 
régime to humiliate and annoy the Vatican 
in every possible way. Churches have been 
torn down on the flimsiest of excuses; papal 
scutcheons, often of fine workmanship and 
great historical interest, have been purpose- 
ly destroyed or defaced; a statue of Gior- 
dano Bruno has been erected in the Campo 
de’ Fiori, with an insulting inscription on 
its pedestal for all the country folks from 
the Campagna and the Hills to read; but of 
course in the eyes of Protestant Europe all 
these are trifles, mere pinpricks of the 
ruling powers in Rome to vex the over- 
thrown priesthood, and therefore quite fair 


| and excusable 


Carnival in the North. 
in arm, their branches twined, 
Tall maples drirk the mountain wind; 
Reach out with eagerness to seize 
Flagons of cool October breeze. 


Arm 


Bravely decked in yellow and red, 

Maples stand at the bright throng’s head, 
And summon the firs to give their aid 

To make this forest masquerade, 

Summon even the solemn firs 

To join the ranks of roisterers! 


Spruceland woodsmen, Pierre and Jean, 

Now with vour gayest songs lead on! 

Join in the revel the trees make here, 

For woods will be sad for half a year; 

Riot a little.—-Summer is spent, 

And all the Winter the woods keep Lent! 

-FRANCIS STERNE PALMER in The Ate 
lantic. 


The Spirit of Japan. 

From The Century 
Damashii."" In Japan the ear 
catches this constantly recurrent 
phrase, ‘“‘The Spirit of Japan.’ To the 
native this phrase seems to account for 
everything we find so incomprehensible in 
the Japanese character 

A nation that places so little emphasis on 
personality would not be likely to create 
uny*such genial, beneficent characteriza- 
tion of the national traits we find in 
Grother Jonathan and Uncle Sam. 

The spirit of Japan is the soul of the 
Far East Of this the samurai in the 
older days were the guardians. To us, with 
our less subtle ideas, they seem its embodi- 
is perhaps vain repetition to add 
under the feudal system, overthrown 
only so short a time as tHirty-three years 
ago, the samurai were the soldiers, the 
scholars, the priests of the great lords 
whose dismantled castles still perch on the 
crags of Japan. They received their pen- 
greater or from their daimios. 
In return their services were his. 

Thus there existed a large body of men 
who spent their days in adventure, travel, 
and study, accomplished in the arts of 
peace as in those of war, receiving all those 
advantages that come from contact with 
the world—their little world—and cherish- 
ing with passionate devotion the honor and 
glory of their lord and their country. 

These were the men who accomplished 
the fall of the shogunate and the restoru- 
tion of the Emperor from the shadow to 
substance of power. Although in the 
new peerage they may be Marquis, Court, 
and Baron, it is the samurai who are in 
pewer to-day, from the Premier down to 
the dignified little policeman in his im- 
maculate white duck who stands on the 
corner. 

The stories of our bobbin boys, our rail- 
splitters, our tanner boys, our mill boys of 
the Slashes are peaceful pastorals com- 


“ Yamato 


as 


sions, less, 


| pared with the stories of the men of the 


Restoration, as it is called. These are 1s 
full of hairbreadth escapes, swords, and 
knives as dime novels. It is interesting 
to add that these personal narrations in- 
variably begin, ‘““ When Commodore Perry 
rst sailed up Yeddo Bay,"’ spoken as one 
might speak of a new birth. The older 
men—Saigo, Kido, Okubo—are gone, but 
their succession remains. Their lieuten- 
aunts are still in charge. 


The Future of Morocco. 
From The National Review 

It is impossible to write om tne subject 
of Morecco without some mention of its 
future. There is no need to enter into 
speculation—and it is all speculation—as to 
what that future may be. It need only be 
pointed out that, in the interests of all the 
powers of Europe, it is necessary to matm- 
tain the status quo. The internal condi- 
tion of the country is not satisfactory. 
The recent long series of arrests, impris- 
onments, and confiscations has disturbed 
the tranquillitv of the governing classes, 
who. do not know whose turn may come 
next, while it must be confessed that the 
young Sultan's Buropean tastes have not 
increased his popularity. That a general 
upheaval may take place is extremely un- 
likely, but there is certainly a strong ex- 
isting feeling of unrest, which tends to let 
loose the wilder spirit of the people, who 
see an oppertunity of paying off old scores 
and making new ones, and who are not 
slow to turn their hands to rebbery and 
pillage. So long as they keep these na- 
tional amusements to themselves there is 
little or no danger, but directly the inter- 
ests of \Svropean traders ave affected—ana 
their cattle feeding in the interior are often 
leoted—then the question becomes one In 
which the powers are interested. Claims are 
made against the Moorish Government in 
accordance. with treaty rights. These 
claims are alwavs disputed and often re- 
fused, and difficulties invariably arise, 
sometimes ending in naval demonstratic:.s 
and shaking the very foundations of the 
ratten fabric of the decaying country. 


An Injudicious Text. 
From The Homiletic Review. 

A church was a considerable time without 
a pastor. A great number of persons of va- 
ried talents preached to them with a view 
ta obtaining the post. A very ambitious 
young man was asked to supply them for @ 
Sabbath. Afl went well until he gave out 
the text: ‘See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh.” Imagine the consternation the 
people experienced when he read out the 
text in a lofty and manner, 
He. was unaware of the feeling S ee 
The pedple did the opposite fr he text. 
The young man was not #, 
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IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


In spite of the fact that the 
Russiaand Porte will probably make 
Armenia. extraordinary efforts to pre- 
vent any further massacres 
in Armenia this Autumn, owing to the no- 
toriety which the atrocities at Sassun have 
already excited in European Chancelleries, 
there is little doubt in Continental diplo- 
matic circles that the Armenian question, 
in a purely political form, will be one of 
the leading topics of the Winter. The 
charge made by certain St. Petersburg pa- 
pers that England was responsib‘e for the 
renewed agitation of the Armenian ques- 
tion has been re-echoed by the Austrian 
Russophile press with the general charge 
that England, alone of all European na- 
tions, is the one great obstacle to peace. 
A recent number of the Novoe Vremya of 
St. Petersburg declares that while Eng- 
land means well, the agitation she encour- 
ages and promotes simply rebounds with 
fatal effect upon the Armenians them- 
selves. ‘‘ England,” continues the Russian 
journal, “ began to work in that direction 
immediately after the Berlin Congress by 
encouraging aspirations for a great and 
independent Armenia.” Russia, however, 
means to have no more s!aughter so close 
to her frontier, and so she will shortly 
give the Armenians the opportunity of be- 
coming members of a Russian protectorate, 
or will forever leave them to their fate 
“and the machinations of the English.” 

While it is not believed in diplomatic cir- 
cles abroad that Russia has any intention 
of presenting the alternative mentioned by 
the Novoe Vremya, particularly as Ger- 
many would stand in the way of its execu- 
tion on the protectorate basis, still it is 
deemed significant as showing the entering 
wedge that Russia would make use of if the 
time were auspicious for her to expand her 
territory in Western Asia. But the’ alleged 
Russian proposal has also had another ef- 
fect. It has drawn from the Armenians 
themselves expressions of contempt for 
Russia and of gratitude toward England, 
It is pointed out by the Armenian commit- 
tees through their European organs that on 
at least two occasions—the signing of the 
treaty of San Stefano in 1878 and the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Berlin seven years later 
—Great Britain accepted under protest the 
guarantees for the future safety of Arme- 
nians, which Russia deemed amply suffi- 
cient. If, say the Armenians, Russia real- 
ly had our welfare at heart, how does she 
account for the treatment of our national 
Church in Russian Armenia and in the Cau- 
easus, ana of our national or sectional 
schools, founded, endowed, and maintained 
by our own private funds, and of our na- 
tional press—all this is not destined to en- 
courage us to propitiate her and turn our 
backs upon the whole of the Western na- 
tions and devote ourselves to cultivating 
her good-will alone, 

Russia, it is declared by the Armenian 
committees, practically puts on Armenians 
a pressure similar to that of Turkey. Tur- 
key says either embrace Islam or we will 
overtax you, leave you without protection 
before the passions of the Kurds; and Rus- 
sia says either set aside Article LXI. of the 
treaty of Berlin and give up your connec- 
tion with Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the United States, or re- 
main in your present plight. 

—?® 

The reports that 
fave come to this 
country by cable 
in regard to al- 
leged acts of mutiny on board the German 
cruiser Gazelle, which took part in the 
recent naval manoeuvres at Dantzic, give 
only a vague idea of the excitement that is 
being caused in Germany over the affair. 
In unprejudiced quarters it is believed that 
the whole affair is included in the story 
that certain members of the crew, being 
denied shore leave, took revenge by throw- 
ing overboard several pieces of small arms, 
together with some of the breech blocks 
of the guns, and other property belonging 
to the Government. 

The Socialist press of Germany hail the 
event with delight showing that the 
same cruelty exercised by army officers 
over their subordinates has now estab- 
lished itself in the navy, with the result 
that the navy has produced a school of 
martinets which is rapidly becoming as 
notorious as that of the army. Even the 
sometime semi-official organs, like the Co- 
logne Gazette, deplore the affair, and, com- 
menting upon the various and contradictory 
stories afloat concerning the incident, urge 
the German Admiralty to make a full 
statement of the case. 

In the full heat of criticisms ap- 
peals for explanations an article has ap- 
peared in the North German Gazette 
which is believed to have been inspired 
by the Ministry of Marine. It declares that 
the offense on board the Gazelle was sim- 
ply one of mischief (uebermuth) brought 
about by the carelessness of petty offi- 
cers. It then fully discusses the trouble 
and arrives at a series of conclusions, 
which it groups as follows: The question 
of mutiny cannot be considered. There 
was nothing to prove that the commander 
granted only very little shore leave, but it 
should be borne in mind that during the 
manoeuvres there was little opportunity to 
grant leave. The service on board the 
Gazelle was not more exacting than it has 


The Alleged Mutiny on 
a Germau Cruiser. 
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and 


to be on any vessel, of which much is Ce- 
manded when it has just been put in com- 
mission. It is incorrect to say that the 
vessel was placed under arrest at Dantzic, 
althovgh, as a matter of course, the vessel 
had to be isolated during the investiga- 
tion. The statement that it was not con- 
sidered advisable to let the ship sail alone 
needs no refutation, for the Gazelle is on 
service with the First Squadron, and had, 
therefore, to remain with that squadron. 
Ard, finally, there never were fifteen men 
in custody pending inquiries, and the men 
of the reserve were disbanded like those 
of all other ships at the time appointed. 
—- O-— 
The last of the 
The Late Felix Faure series of the con- 
and England, versations with the 
late President 
Faure of France appeared a few days ago 
in Le Figaro. M, Faure’s ‘ Boswell” has 
him say a good deal concerning his personal 
opinion of Great Britain in the light of 
possible Anglo-French complications. The 
late President is reported to have said on 
one occasion: ‘‘I know the English well. 
Deep in the heart of the nation, as in ours, 
there evidently still remains an old leaven 
eof national animosity arising from histori- 
cal recollections, But the rivalry which the 
British fear, economic rivalry in industrial 
and commercial competition, they will no 
longer meet in France, but in Germany. 
* * * If we had entered into arrange- 
ments with the Germans in view of the 
possibility of events taking place in East 
Africa, we should have created still an- 
other point of contact with the British, a 
point where the contact would have been 
very disagreeable. They would then have 
had a right to say to us, ‘You have no 
business in this part of the world. What 
right have you to come here to impede our 
expansion? * * * We did a very wise 
thing in leaving the British and Germans 
to settle matters between themselves in 
that part of Africa. They will not always 
live in harmony there,”’ 

As to the Newfoundland shore question, 
M. Faure said that he had his own ideas on 
the matter. He would say to the English: 
“You want to abrogate the Treaty of 
Utrecht. So do we. But first of all, what 
we are going to give up to you is worth 
money. We must indemnify our fishermen 
who are to be evicted. Meanwhile the 
Treaty of Utrecht has fallen to the ground 
with the clause forbidding us to fortify St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. Therefore, we intend 
to carry out all the works we need in 
order to create a basis for operations and a 
sure coaling station in seas where we were 
without these advantages.’’ The Treaty 
of Utrecht, M. Faure considered, should 
be torn up, and England allowed full free- 
dom of action in Newfoundland, France 
having equal liberty in the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. 


—— 


Certain Belgian political 
economists who predicted 
a long period of business 
depression in Belgium on account of the 
scheme of old-age pensions, recently intro- 
duced, have, they think, strengthened 
their argument by facts cited to show that 
affairs are extremely unsettled. A recent 
report, however, made by the Government 
shows that, although this is the case, the 
country was never as prosperous as now 
from the point of view of the wealth of the 
inhabitants, and that hence, although great 
changes in the trades and industries are 
constantly taking place, these changes sim- 
ply signify a period of transition and not 
one of actual business depression. Although 
the population of Belgium is not quite twice 
that of Greater New York, the savings 
bank deposits, which in 1885 amounted to 
$37,500,000, in 1900 exceeded $120,000,000, a 
very considerable sum per head. 

—o— 

Some interesting de- 
velopments of a minor 
order are deemed likely 
to grow out of three-cornered corre- 
spondence carried on between the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, the Jamaica Gov- 
erment, and the Humanttarian League of 
Great Britain. It seems, according to the 
league, that last Summer the Jamaica 
Legislature passed a law, now awaiting the 
approval of the King, which empowers the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society or any affil- 
iated body to order any person suspected 
of praedal larceny to be flogged with not 
more than eighteen stripes, if under the 
age of sixteen, and thirty-six stripes if over 
that age, which punishment is to be in- 
flicted with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and in cases 
where the offender is convicted a second 
time may be ordered in addition to or in 
lieu of imprisonment. 

When the information of the passage of 
this law reached London the Humanitarian 
League hastened to address the Colonial 
Office, expressing the hope that “ his Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not give its as- 
sent to the measure in question.” The 
Colonial Office, in replying to the note 
from the league, declared that the law 
“of course does not enable any person 
to be flogged by the order of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society or otherwise than in 
due course of law; that the maximum num- 
ber of strokes allowed to be inflicted un- 
der the law is twenty-four for an adult, 
and twelve for a person under sixteen years 
of age, and that, in the latter case, the 
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instrument used would be a birch and not 
a@ cat-o’-nine-tails. I am to add that the 
law will not come into operation until 
his Majesty has signified his intention of 
not disallowing it, and that the provisions 
will be very carefully considered by Mr. 
Chamberlain before he tenders any advice 
to his Majesty on the subject.” 

The Jamaica Legislature has now at- 
tached a rider to the law explaining its 
purpose, while a resolution has been adopt- 
ed and dispatched to the British Humani- 
tarian League inclosing a printed copy of 
the law, and informing the league that 
copies of all aets of the Jamaica Legislat- 
ure may always be obtained in Downing 
Street for the asking. Incidentally, the 
resolution imparts the information that 
the administration of affairs in Jamaica 
is solely a matter between his Majesty's 
Government and the local Legislature. 
—o-—— 

Some interesting figures 
have just been furnished 
by a report of the British 
Inland Revenue Commissioners, which 
give a fair idea of how the income tax 
is being operated. In ten years it has 
been doubled, rising from 6d. in 1891 to 
ls. in the pound in 1901, and in spite 
of the exemptions and abatements which 


have recently been made to relieve per- 
sons in receipt of £700 or less a year, the 
produce of every pennyimpost has increased 
from £2,238,000 to £2,426,000 in the same peri- 
od, The report shows that nearly a third of 
the total inland revenue receipts comes 
out of the pockets of those who are held 
to have taxable incomes. Last year the 
amount thus collected was £27,561,160, an 
increase of 48,693,824, due almost entirely 
to the increase of 4d. in the pound. Most 
of this extraordinary sum was drawn from 
Ungland, Scotland contributing less than 
3,000,000 and Ireland less than £1,000,000. 
A significant feature of the following sta- 
tistics is the comparatively small number 
of persons, who, according to their own 
estimates, enjoy large incomes: 


The British 
Income Tax, 


Public 
Com- 
panies. 
R92 
1,546 
1,194 
1,254 
760 
45 
5x9 
490 
77s 
2.926 
1,717 
1,167 
819 
2.026 
2.541 
563 


5.843 


Ani not 
Uxceeding Exceeding Persons. 
£160 £200 107,345 
200 300 68,253 
2300 400 28,102 
400 noo 14,180 
tw 600 7,092 
On 700 4,040 
Too ROO 3,637 
£00 900 1,825 
900 1,000 2,417 
1,000 2.000 5,292 
2,000 3.000 1,221 
3,000 4,000 Sit 
4,000 5,000 284 
5.000 10,000 408 
10,000 50,000 163 

11),000 50,000 12 

Not execeding £160, but 

534 6,143 

97, 2998 


not exempt 

Total 348,411 57,980 25,22 

The foregoing table shows the number of 
“persons, firms. public companies, and 
municipal corporations” assessed, while 
the following. still more‘ interesting and 
significant, deals with “ persons assessed 
in respect of incomes from employments ” 
under Schedules D and BE: 

PERSONS “IN EMPLOYMENTS.” 
And not 

Exceeding Exceeding Sched. D. Sched. E. Total. 

fim £200 sa | 5.125 

20) ’ S$, 228 63.440 

00 T.WR 25.284 


25, 
41M) 2.899 14,329 
noo 1,155 7.068 
am 472 3.908 
70 4 2,972 
nM) 178 


1,486 
ow 247 2,507 
1.000 368 3,784 
2.000 46 495 
8.000 8 144 
4.000 5 99 
nO eee 3 68 
Not exceeding £160, but 
not exempt.. + -13,800 


Firms. 

5,204 
6,486 
R144 
5,248 
3,291 
2,142 
2,320 
1,382 
1,967 
7,283 
2.940 
1,509 
979 
1,805 
1,028 
80 


4.000 
5,000 


130,636 
311.414 


144,436 


403,885 


Beginning Dec. 10 
next, Harry de 
Windt, the well- 
known author and explorer, will again at- 
tempt to traverse an overland route from 
Europe to North America, On that day 
he will leave Paris and travel by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway direct to the pres- 
ent eastern terminus of the line at Ir- 
kutsk, which he hopes to reach on Dec. 
20. Thence he will proceed to Yakutsk, a 
distance of 1,500 miles, involving a three 
weeks’ sleigh journey. Here he will take a 
rest, proceeding in the third week in Jan- 
uary, in a northeasterly direction over a 
comparatively unknown country to Nijni 
Kolymsk, the most remote settlement of 
Siberia, on the shores of the Arctic. At 
Nijni Kolymsk Mr, de Windt hopes to fall 
in with a Tchuktchi fur or Ivory caravan 
returning to one of the small settlements 
on the shore of the Bering Strait. He 
will make for the East Cape, 120 miles 
to the north, and 1,500 miles from Nijni 
Kolymsk, reaching there in the middle of 
April. Thence he will cross on the ice to 
Cape Prince of Wales, the most westerly 
point of North America, where Bering 
Strait is only about the same width as the 
English Channel between Dover and Calais. 
Then he will travel southeast either by way 
of the Yukon or Mackenzie River, to San 
Franciseo, Winnipeg, and New York, which 
he hopes to reach by June, 1902. 

This will be Mr. de Windt’s third at- 
tempt to make the overland journey be- 
tween Europe and America. On the first 
occasion he traveled northwestward from 
New York, and managed to reach the 
Asiatic Coast, where he was captured by 
Koari, the Tchuktchi chief, and barely es- 
caped with his life. Last year he attempt- 
ed to make the journey from west to 
east, but he got no further than the Amur, 
when Count Lamsdorff forced him to turn 
back, owing to the unsettled state of af- 
fairs in Manchuria and Northeastern Sibe- 
ria. For his projected journey Mr. de 
Windt is said to have obtained the: prom- 
ise of all possible and reasonable assist- 


By Land from Paris 
to New York. 


| rious discrepancies 


ance from the United States and Russian 
Governments. In case the ice conditions 
are not favorable in Bering Strait, it is 
said that the United States revenue cutter 
Bear will: call for the explorer and con- 
vey him across the strait. From the Rus- 
sian Government Mr. de Windt has received 
a special commission to survey the country 
to the northeast of Yakutsk, to which point 
the Government is projecting a railway 
from Irkutsk. Yakutsk would be made 
the junction of the Manchurian and Sibe- 
rian systems. Mr. de Windt will also re- 
port to the Washington Government upon 
the feasibility of digging a tunnel under 
Bering Strait at its narrowest point, the 
American side of which will snortly be the 
western terminus of the northern extene 
sion of the new Klondike railway. 


——@——~ 


A case recently 
Military vs. Civilian tried before @ 
Witnesses in France. court-martial in 
Nantes has caused 
considerable comment in the French press, 
as in it, as in the Dreyfus affair, the mili- 
tary and civil jurisdictions were at vari- 
ance. An artillery bombardier, named 
Cogis, was charged with having set fire ta 
a farm granary in which he and about 
forty other soldiers were billeted, while on 
their way for gunnery practice. The civil 
authorities made an investigation of the 
cause of the fire, in which nine artillery- 
men lost their lives, and came to the con- 
clusion that the fire had been caused by 
the imprudence on the part of one of the 
soldiers; who had thrown a lighted cigar- 
ette on the straw littered about the gran- 
ary. 


Then the military authorities took a hand 
and arrested Cogis, who was a pardoned 
deserter. His principal accuser was a sol- 
dier named Pigree, who testified to his hav- 
ing thrown down two lighted matches in 
the granary. Cogis vehemently repudiated 
the charge, and said that he had not been 
in the granary at all, as there was rd6om 
for him in the cantonments, and that he 
had received the burns visible on his person 
in an attempt to rescue his comrades from 
the burning building. Several civil wit- 
nesses testified in a way tending toward a 
confirmation of his alibi, while two sous- 
officiers came forward and stated that, de- 
spite what was said to the contrary by 
other military witnesses, the prisoner was a 
good soldier; that he had been under their 
orders for some time, and had always ac- 
quitted himself of his duties in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


In spite of the overwhelming evidence in 
the prisoner's behalf, the prosecuting advo- 
cate, Col. Lemoine, asked for a conviction 
on the ground that, as there had been se- 
the civil and 
military it was only necessary 
to believe the latter. The Nantes barris- 
ter, who defended Cogis, having successful- 
ly refuted the charges brought against his 
client, remarked that, while the method of 
repudiating the testimony of civilians for 
the benefit of those of the military might 
prevail in a certain foreign country, where a 
notorious trial had just been held, and the 
prisoner found guilty on questionable mili- 
tary testimony alone, he did not believe 
that a court-martial of the French Army 
would resort to such a system. Ultimately 
the court declared Cogis not guilty by a 
vote of 5 against 2. 


between 
witnesses, 


The Parliamentary 
The Problem of Committee _ recently 
British Citizenship. appointed to examine 
into the present law 
regarding what constitutes a British-horn 
subject, with a view to recommend certain 
changes more in accordance with the »rin- 
ciples of foreign nations, is finding soma 
difficulty in adjusting the various acts of 
Parliament relating to the matter. I[t is 
pointed out by the committee that ‘‘ to the 
common law belongs the fundamental prin- 
ciple that any person born within his Maj- 
esty's dominions is from the moment of his 
birth a British subject, whatever may he 
the nationality of either or both of his nar- 
ents, and however temporary and casual 
the circumstances determining the locality 
of his birth may have been.” Also, the 
son of the King is always a British sub- 
ject wherever he may be born. With this 
exception the acquisition of the status of a 
British subject by parentage rests on the 
statute law. 


A person whose father or paternal grand- 
father was born within his Majesty's do- 
minions is deemed a natural born British 
subject, although he himself was born 
abroad. To the category of persons who 
are British subjects by reason of their 
birth having taken place within his Maj- 
esty’s dominions is added those who are 
born on board a British ship. 


Some doubt is said to exist as to the ex- 
tent of this rule, but there seems to be 
no doubt, the committee remarks, that a 
person is a natural born British subject 
who is (1) born on board a ship of war, 
wherever such ship may be; (2) born on 
board a British merchant vessel on the 
high seas. It is suggested that a simple 
rule should be made that any child born 
on a foreign ship while in British waters 
should not be deemed a subject of Great 
Britain, owing to this accident of birth, 
but, on the other hand, an infant who 
first looks on life under the Union Jack, 
wherever it may fly afloat, is apparently 
a subject of the King, ‘‘ though he be as 
black as ebony or his father be Britain's 
most deadly enemy.” 





